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PREFACE. 


Maky  feCicctions  of  excellent  maUcr  have  been  mnJ?  for  the  benefit  of 
roimg  persons.  Performances  of  this  kind  are  of  so  «^reat  utif 'y,  that 
fi-esh  productions  of  them,  and  new  attempts  to  improve  'he  yoiin^  min(J, 
wj'.l  scarcely  be  deemed  superfluous,  if  the  writer  make  his  fOiiij>ilation  in- 
structive and  interestinj;,  and  sufficiently  ihstiiirt  from  others. 

Tne  present  work,  as  the  title  expresses,  uims  at  the  attai'mient  of 
Uiroe  objects:  to  improve  yoiuh  in  the  art  of  reading;  to  melioratt;  their 
language  and  seniimcnta  ;'and  ic  Ii.cuicato  some  of  tlio  niost  important 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  pieces  selected,  not  only  give  exercise  to  a  great  variety  of  cnwv 
lions,  and  ihe  correspondent  tones  and  variations  of  voice,  but  contain  sen- 
tences ar-.d  members  of  sent (mces,  wbirh  are  diver-tified,  proportioned,  and 
pointed  tvntn  accuracy.  Exercises  of  this  nature  are,  it  is  presumed,  well 
calculated  to  teach  vouth  to  reail  witli  propriety  and  effect.  A  selection 
of  sentences,  in  wfucli  vp.riety  and  proportion,  with  exact  punctualion, 
have  been  carefully  observed,  in  all  i.ieir  parts  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
one  another,  will  probably  have  a  much  greater  elfect,  in  properly  teaching 
the  art  of  reading,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  such  constructions, 
every  thing  is  accommodated  to  the  uiid»!rslandingan<l  llie  voice :  and  the 
common  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  well  are  obviated.  When  iho 
learner  has  acquired  a  habit  of  leading  sucli  sentences  with  justness  and 
facility,  he  will  readily  apply  that  habit,  and  the  improvements  he  has 
made,'  to  scntencea  more  complicated  and  irregular,  and  of  a  construction 
entirely  different. 

Thc'language  of  the  pieces  chosen  for  this  collection  has  been  carefully 
regarded.  Purity,  propriety,  perspicuity,  and,  in  many  instances,  elegaf"^ 
ttf  diction,  distinguish  them.  They  are  extracted  from  the  works  f  -.j 
mwt  correct  and  elegant  writers.  From  the  sources  whence  the  ..»*  ,"- 
ments  are  drawn,  the  readei  may  exjK'ct  to  find  tljoni  connected  anu'  s 
lar,  sufficiently  important  and  impressive,  and  d.vs  jkxl  of  every  thinj  :5iat 
IS  either  irite  or  eccentric.  The  fre«pi»rn»  peri-JsaT  of  stich  compo:  Vam 
naturally  tends  to  infuse  a  taste  fjr  this  specie  of  excellence  ;  a.  itO 
produce  a  habit  of  thickiog,  and  of  comuosing,  with  jid^jincnt  ana  :j^ 
curacy.* 

♦  The  learner,  in  his  prosrcsa  thrnuch  this  volume  ;  nd  the  Serpiol  to  it,  "HI 
.meet  with  numerous  instances  ofromjMisiiiou.  in  stria  confon"ity  tn  the  r  'j 
for  pnmiotin?  ]ierspicui)U9  and  clcffai,:  w.  iiint:  c«>tiiiiir;?d  m  live  Appemii  '•) 
Ihe  Amhor'a  Knjriiah  (inmunar.  By  occa8i mally  cxar.jj.ningi  u?  conform  'f 
he  will  be  confirmeil  in  the  utiiily  -jf  those  rules ;  and  be  e&ableil  to  ap  y 
them  wilh  ease  arui  dextcrky. 

It  u  proi>er  further  to  observe,  that  the  Reader  and  the  Sc'iuel,  bcsi!  i 
ieaciunir  :<»  read  accurately,  and  inculcaiins  maiiv  inijimtauit  seniiiiients,  m  # 
oe  i-onsidercd  as  anxiliar'ies  to  the  Author's  F.nglish  Gragimar}  as  praetv.  j 
tttuairatii'iis  ol  mo  pruiciples  and  rules  contained  lo  that  w»7^ 


4  PREFACE. 

That  this  collection  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  aria 
.  virtue,  the  Compiler  has  introduced  many  extracts,  which  place  religion 
in  tl;e  most  amiable  light;  and  which  recommend  a  great  variety  of  moral 
duties,  by  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  and  the  happy  effects  they  pro- 
r  duce.  These  subjecls  are  exliibited  in  a  style  and  manner  which  are  cal- 
culated to  arrest  tlie  ;»,tiention  of  youth;  and  to  make  strong  and  durable 
impressions  on  their  mind?.* 

The  Compiler  hus  been  careful  to  avoid  every  expression  and  sentiment, 
that  rr:iglit  gratify  a  corrupt  mind,  or,  in  the  least  degree,  offend  the  cy© 
or  car  of  innocence.  This  he  conceives  to  be  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
every  person  who  writes  for  the  benefit  of  youth.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
great  and  liappy  improvement  in  education,  Tf  no  writings  were  allowed  to 
come  under  their  notice,  but  such  as  are  perfectly  innocent;  and  if  on  all 
proper  occasions,  they  were  encouraged  to  jicruse  those  which  tend  to  in- 
ssjjirc  a  due  reverence  for  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  as  well  a.s  to 
animate  them  witli  sentiments  of  piety  and  goodness.  Such  impression.s 
deeply  engraven  on  their  minds,  and  connected  with  all  their  attainments, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  attending  tliem  through  life,  and  of  producing  a  so- 
lidity of  principle  and  character,  that  would  be  able  to  resist  the  danger 
arismg  from  future  intercourse  with  the  world. 

The  Autlior  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  grave  and  serious  parts  ol 
}iis  collection,  by  the  occasional  admission  of  pieces  which  amuse  as  well 
as  instruct.  If,  however,  any  of  his  readers  should  think  it  contains  too 
^reat  a  proj»ortion  of  the  former,  it  iiay  be  some  apology  to  observe^  that 
m  the  existing  publications  designed  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  the 
prepondcjance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  gay  and  amusing  productions.  Too 
>nuch  attention  may  be  paid  to  this  medium  of  improv«ihlent.  When  the 
imagmation.  of  youth  esj)ecia]ly,  ismuch  entertained,  the  sober  dictates  of 
the  undergiandmg  are  regarded  with  indifference ;  and  the  influence  of 
good  affeciions  is  either  feeble,  or  transient.  A  temperate  use  of  such  en- 
tertainment seems  therefore  requisite,  to  afford  proper  scope  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  Compiler  has  been  solicitous  to  re- 
commend to  young  persons,  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  inter- 
spersing through  his  work  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  pas- 
sages of  tliose  invaluable  writings.  To  excite  an  early  taste  and  venera- 
tion for  this  great  rule  of  life,  is  a  point  of  so  high  importance,  as  to  war- 
rant the  attempt  to  promote  it  on  ev^ry  proper  occasion. 

To  improve  the  young  mind,  and  to  afford  some  assistance  to  tutors,  in 
the  arduous  and  important  work  of  education,  W/Cre  the  motives  which  led 
to  this  production.  If  the  Author  should  be  so  successful  as  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  even  in  a  small  degree,  he  will  thmk  that  his  time  end  pains 
have  been  well  employed,  and  will  deem  himself  amply  rewarded. 

-     *  In  some  of  the  piece."?,  the  Compiler  has  made  a  few  alterations,  chiefly 
to  bal,  to  adapt  them  the  belter  to  the  design  of  his  work. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The  author  of  the  application  of  tlio  Innrrtion?,  &c.  to  thecot 
ection  of  readinji  It^ssons  in  Murray's  Eiijilifli  Reader,  lias,  with 
many  other?  ofhis  profession,  hornc  tcsrimony  to  the  exef-'IIcticy  of 
that  work,  l)y  makinir  it  an  ahnopt  exchtsivc  readinjr  hi)ok  in  his 
3cho<»l  for  neaHy  fifteen  years.  Inrleed,  pnhlic  lasle  h:is  deler- 
fnined  t!ie  merits  of  the  Enghsh  Reader,  hy  prnnounein^  it  the  l)est 
work  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  No  readinji  book  in  the  En<;!is!i 
Lanj^fuajre,  las  a  more  i;nUinite<l  eireiilation,  <»r  has  doTie  more  to 
advance  thj  art  of  readiii;:.  The  writer,  howover.  alway^:  sup- 
posed the  work  im})errect;  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Murray's  strictures 
on  correct  readinjj  ar?  too  at^sTnise  and  <lit^eull  for  the  uei.erahty 
of  pupils;  and  none  of  his  principles  applied  to  practice;  they 
therefore  remained  as  mere  i:u)|>erat.ive  precepts,  witlioul  the  Ibrce 
of  examples.  The  suhscriher  has  en»leavoured  to  remedy  this 
defect  in  the  work,  hy  applying  tlie  acknowled<i:ed  principles  of 
elocution,  by  sensible  characters,  to  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  col- 
l«3ction ;  and  he  has  alsofnrnishc<l  a  Key,  for  the  henefit  of  the  pupil, 
exhibiting  those  principles,  by  rules  and  examples,  and  dIusJraUng 
the  manner  of  appiyinir  liiem  to  practice.  The  learner,  by  con- 
su]tin;>r  this  Key,  wiil  soon  be  enabled  to  extend  tlu^  principles  to 
treneral  readinj^; — fortius  purpose,  Icf  him,  in  tlie  outset,  compare 
nis  mtended  lesson  with  tlie  rules  and  examples  furnis!ied  in  tiic 
Key,  and,  with  a  pencil,  make  tlu;  rc(piisite  character ;  this  exercise 
will  soon  make  hiu>  master  of  tlie  princijiles,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
pl^ina;  them.  These  principlrs  will  enabio  him  to  impart  to  his 
Teadinfr,  the  jrreatest  precision,  harujony,  force,  and  variety,  and 
gi\  e  a  finishinji  polish  to  his  style  of  delivery. 

The  work  has  now  received  its  utjnost  pert'ection,  and  wears  the 
stamp  of  its  hinhest  excellen':e.  Mr.  Murray's  selections  have 
been  kept  entire,  and  his  order  of  Hrrangement  scrupulously  pre- 
servcfl ;  for  in  these  respects  no  writer  could  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. The  book  is,  in  short,  what  it  always  has  been,  the  Eng- 
lish Reader,  with  the  addition  of  the  i.rinciples  of  Elocution,  clic- 
tatinfr  the  precise  manner  of  readinn  us  contents.  It  is  therefore 
humbly  but  confidently  sul.mitted  to  the  favour  of  adiscriuunating 
public,  by  that  public's  devoted  servant, 

M.  R.  BARTLETT. 

Uticaj  May  1,  1S23. 
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Exhibiting-  the  manner  of  applyina:  tlie  principles  of  Inflec- 
tions and  Emphases  to  the  jyronunciation  of  written  lai> 
ffuaffe,  with  the  definition  of  those  terms. 


INFLECTIONS. 

THE  inficctions  of  the  voice  are  those  peculiar  slides 
which  it  taivcs  oi:  pronouncing  a  strongly  emphatic  word,  or 
tnakini^  a  necessary  pause.  Of  these  there  are  two,  the  up- 
ward siitle,  and  the  downward.  The  first  is  represented  by 
a  small  dash  inclining-  to  the  rig-lit  in  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees, thus  ^ ;  the  second  is  marked  by  the  same  character, 
inclining  to  the  lefr,  thus  \ 

SENTENCES. 

DIRECT    PERIOD* 

Definition  and  Rule. — ;The  direct  i)eriod  consists  of  tvvo 
great  members,  commencing  witjj  corresponding  connectives, 
eitl)er  expressed  or  implied,  and  the  former  part  depending 
on  the  latter  ibr  sense  ; — at  tfie  close  of  the  first  the  rising  in- 
flection is  applied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  latter  the  falling  in- 
flection. 

Example.— As  Columbia  expects  her  sons  to  be  brave',  so 
Blie  presianes  her  daughters  will  be  virtuous\ 

INVERTED   rERlOD. 

Definition  and  Hide. — The  inverted  period  consists  also  ol 
two  great  members,  similarly  connected,  yet  making  sense 
as  it  proceeds ;  it  is  also  capable  of  being  transposed  and 
rendered  direct,  by  which  the  dependence  of  the  parts  may 
be  tepted.  These  parts  adopt  the  same  inflection  that  are 
adopted  in  the  direct  period. 

Example. — At.  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  General  returned  his  sword  to  its 
scabbard^  because  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  same  respected 
voice  that  he  drew  it  at  the  approach  of  war \ 

LOOSE    SENTENCE. 

Definition  and  Rule. — The  loose  sentence  consists  of  a  di 
j»*ct  or  an  inverted  period,  with  one  or  more  additional  mem- 
bers.    The  period  is  read  as  in  the  abo"3  examples,  and  the 
falling  inflection  is  applied  to  each  additional  member  tlmt 
forms  good  sense. 

Example, — As  you  will  find  m  tne  Bible  all  tlie  truths  ne- 
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pessary  to  be  believed*',  so  >  ou  will  find,  at 
ev^ery  necessary  direction  for  the  performance  of  your  duiy^ ; 
this  book,  tiierefbre,  must  be  tlierule  of  uU  your  actions'; 
and  it  will  prove  your  best  friend  in  a'l  the  journey  of  iife\ 

PENULTIMATR    MEMBER. 

Definition  and  Rule. — Tiie  penuUimate  member  is  the  last 
limb  or  member  in  tlie  sentence  but  one.     As  the  final  mem- 
ber takes  the  fallmg-,  the  penultimate  adopts  the  risinj^  mflec 
tion. 

Example. — The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  jpas- 
sions,  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary  nature^ ;  slow  in  its  resolves, 
and  languishuig  in  its  execution\ 

.EXCEPTION   TO    THE   FOREGOING    RULES. 

Whenever  the  member  of  a  sentence,  claiming  the  rising 
inflection,  terminates  with  a  strongly  eniphatic  word,  tlie 
falling-  inflection  is  applied  ;  for  strong  emphasis  ahvays  dic- 
tates the  downward  slide  of  the  voice. 

Example. — I  must  therefore  desire  the  reader  to  remem- 
ber that,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  those 
only  that  arise  from  sight'' ;  and  that  I  divide  them  into  two 
kinds\ 

SERIES. 

Definilion. — Series  implies  that  succession  of  similar  or 
opposite  particulai-S;  or  ]X)rtions  of  a  sentence,  whether  single, 
double,  trij^le,  or  compound,  or  whatever  other  variety  they 
may  assume,  which  frequently  commence  or  close  a  com- 
pound sentence.     These  may  be  divided  into 

1st,  The  Simple  Senes  ; 

2d,   The  Compound  Senes ; 

3d,   The  Series  of  Seneses. 

SIMPLE    SERIES. 

Definition. — The  simple  series  consists  of  two  or  more 
single  particulars,  following  each  other,  in  succession,  either 
in  commencing  or  closing  a  sentence. 

Rule  1. — When  the  sentence  commences  with  two  par- 
ticulars, the  1st  takes  the  \  and  the  2d  the  ^  inflection. 

Example. — Manufictures^  and  agriculture',give  steady  em 
plovment  to  thousands  of  the  ]X)orer  order\ 

Rule  2. — When  the  sentence  closes  with  two  single  par- 
ticulars, the  1st  takes  the  ^,  and  the  ^  inflection. 

Example. — Example  is  generally  more  forcible  than  pre- 
cept' or  discipUne\ 

Rule  3. — When  the  sentence  commences  v\nth  three  sm- 
£le  particulai-s,  the  1st  and  2d  take  the  \  and  the  3d  the  '  in- 
flection. 
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Exampfe. — The  lieacr,  the  liearf,  and  the  hands',  sliouic 
be  constantly  and  actively  employed  in  doin^t^  good\ 

RuLK  4. — Wfien  three  siii^le  particulars  lorrn  the  concki- 
ding  series,  the  Jst  and  '3d  take  the  \  and  the  2d  the ''  inflec- 
tion. 

Example. — ^Whatever  ohscnrities  invi)lve  reiig-ious  tenets, 
the  essence  oi"  true  piety  consists  hi  !nnTiility\  IcTve',  and  de- 
votion\ 

Rule  5. — AVhen  four  sin^rle  particulars  f()rm  the  com- 
mencinL'  series,  the  1st  and  4tii  take  tlie  \  and  tlie  2d  and  3d 
the  '  inllectioM. 

Kxatnj)lf.—-Hvuh\\\  peace',  lortuiie\  and  friends',  const! 
lute  fionie  ofthe  in,L'-n.'dients  ci'fhe  cup  «)i'hunian  hapjHncss^ 

Rei.K  G. — \V'hen  four  single  [larticulais  foi-jn  the  conclii 
dinir  series,  the  Isl  and  4th  ailopl  the  ',  and  the  2d  and  3d  the 
n)fleclion. 

Kxample. — The  ft)ur  elements  into  which  the  old  philoso- 
pliers  classed  the  material  world,  are  fire\  water',  air',  and 
carih\ 

Rule  7. — When  the  conmiencinir  series  contains  a  long 
5st  ol'particulais,  they  are  divided   IVojm  the  ri«rht,  into  peri 
ods  ofthree  mendH-rs  j-ach,  and  set  oflhy  the  dash  ;  the  last 
peri(Hl  may  he  read  after  Rule  3,  tlie  others  after  Rule  4,  and 
odd  p'lrficulars  after  Rule  \. 

Krainptc  of  o  parliculnv^. — GokP,  sdver', — copper^,  iron 
and  lead',  are  fjund  in  many  pai-ls  ofthe  new  WM)r!d\ 

Kxnm])le  of  i)  parliciilars. — The  elk\  deer',  wolP, — f()X^ 
ermine',  ;ind  martin',  ahountl  in  cold  climates\ 

Example  of  7  jjarlicvlai'a. — 'J'he  Amazon', — La  Plate*] 
Mississippi',  ISI;ssouri',--St.  liawrcnce',  ()r(MK)Co',andOhio' 
rank  anmiiii'  the  hir<r(\'>;t  rivers  upon  (he  jrlohe\ 

Example  of  8  paHi(uilars.—  -Ci)\\ou\  collee', — sug'ar\rcm' 
molasses',—  spice',  fruits', and  drui^s',  are  imported  from  the 
West-Indies'. 

Example  or  9  parttculars. — Love\  joy',  peace'', — long-suf 
ferliui:',  irentleness',  jroodness',— jiiith',  meekness',  and  tem 
{:)erance',  are  the  fruits  ofthe  divine  spirit'. 

Example  of  10  parliculnrs. — Metaphors', — eni^-mas''.  mot- 
toes', para  tiles', — fijhies',  dreams',  visions', — the  drama  ,  hur- 
lesque\  and  allusion',  are  ali  comprehended  in  Mr.  Locke's 
defiifition  j)f  wit'. 

Rule  8. — When  this  luuir  li^•1  of  particulars  forms  the  clo- 
sing series,  they  a(huii  of  tlu.'  sause  division,  and  are  read  ac- 
cording to  Rule  4th;  hut  odd  ir,end)ers  ag-reeahly  to  Rule  1st. 
nipJe  of  5  parlkulars. — '1  he  pToductions  of  Brazil,  are 
\  fruits', — dye-woods',  metals',  and  diamonds\ 
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fixampU  of '6  particulars. — Tlie  chieC  towns  in  the  United 
Slates  ol  ^^merica,  are  New-York\  Philadelphia',  Baltimore', 
— Bostoii\  Chfl-lestoii',  and  New-0»'leans\ 

Example  of  7  parficulars. — The  Americans  export  fron\ 
the  fertile  shores  of  their  learned  domain,  to  foreign  climes, 
a  variety  of  lumber  \ — fish',  Ijeef,  pork\ — butter,  clieese', 
and  fli)ur\ 

Example  of  8  particulars. — The  soul  can  exert  itself"  in 
many  dillerent  ways;  she  can  underhand',  AvilK, — inmscine', 
see',  hear\ — feeP,  love',  and  frown'. 

Example  of  9  parlicuiars. — 'J  h.e  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  love\ 
joy',  peace', —  l(!ng-sufierhig'\,  g-entleness',  goodness'. — faith', 
meekness',  temperance', — ac-auist  these  there  is  no  law'. 

Example  of  10  particnlarsl — Mr.  Locke's  definition  of  wiv 
comprehends  every  species  of' it ; — as  metjiphors', — enigmjis'. 
mottoes',  and  parables', — faV)les\  dreams', — visions', — the 
drama',  burlesque',  and  allusion'. 

COMPOL'ND    SERIES. 

Definition. — The  cotn pound  series  consists  of  two  or  more 
Mwce?sive  particulars,  composed  of  two  words  or  members 
of  a  sentence,  which^lhou.i^h  not  |x;rfectly  similar,  are  suffi- 
ciently so  to  admit  of  classification. 

Rule  1. — All  the  com])ound  members  Avliich  form  llie 
conuneuciuj-  series,  take  the  '  inflection,  except  the  last, 
which  takes  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  powers^ 
the  chaos  and  the  creation',  and  all  the  furniture  of  tlirce 
worlds',  enter  into  the  subject  of  Milton's  Parathse  Lost\ 

Rule  2. — When  the  compound  members  form  the  con 
eluding-  series,  they  all  adopt  the  ^  inflection,  except  the  pe- 
nultimate meml>er,  Avhich  takes  the  ''  mffeclion. 

Example. — Notwithstanding-  all  the  pains  which  Cicero 
took  in  the  education  of  his  son,  lie  nevertheless  reniaLneJ  a 
mere  blockhead.  Nature  rendered  him  incapable  of  impro- 
ving by  all  the  rules  of  eloquence^  the  precepts  of  philosophy\ 
his  father's  endeavours',  and  the  most  refined  society  of 
Athens'. 

EXCEPTION. 

The  only  exception  to  tlie  above  rule  is,  wlien  tbe  sen* 
tence  commences  with  a  conditional  or  suppositive  phrase; 
for  in  that  case  vhe  members  lake  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Whatever  contributes  to  promote  tlie  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  and  strengtiien  the  l)onds  of  brotherhood'', 
whatever  tends  to  calm  the  rufHed  feelings,  and  reg-ulate  the 
i)assit)ns',  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  happiness'' 
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So,  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  desi^iM 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind'; 
When  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command' 
And  ready  Niture  waits  ujioti  his  hand'; 
When  the  r-pe  colours  sollen  and  unite', 
And  sweetly  melt  into  ju8t  shades  and  I'^ht'; 
When  mellowing-  years  their  lull  perfection  give  , 
And  eacii  hold  fig-ure  just  begins  to  live'; 
The  treaclierous*co!ours  theTair  art  betray', 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away\ 

SERIES    OJ    SERIESES. 

Dcfinilion. — Two  or  more  simple  particulars,  conrbined 
'^'ith  two  or  more  compouiui  particulars,  and  all  united  in 
.  tinning-  an  independent  niernber  of  a  sentence,  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  series  ()fserieses. 

General  Rui-e. — When  several  componnd  members  oc- 
cur, composed  of  shniiar  or  opjiosite  particulars,  and  forming 
a  simple  scries,  they  may  be  tlivided  according  to  their  na 
tares  h:to  cou()lets  or  triplets,  and  |)ronounced,  siiighj  ac 
cording  to  the  appropriate  rule  of  the  simple  series;  but  at- 
tngellier  agreeably  to  the  number  of  compound  particulars  in 
the  whole  period,  and  according  to  the  appropriate  rule  of 
tiie  compound  series. 

Example. — For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  life',  nor 
death^ ;  nor  angels\  nor  principalities,'  nor  powers^ ;  nor 
things  present',  nor  things  to  come^ ;  nor  lieight,'  nor  depth^ ; 
nor  any  other  creature',  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord\ 

THE    DASH. 

General  Rut-e. — To  those  members  of  a  sentence  sepa- 
rated by  the  Dash,  the  same  inflections  must  be  apj)lied,  ac- 
cordin,:^  to  their  nature,  as  would  be  applied  were  the  parts 
set  offby  any  other  points. 

Example, — In  general,  the  manners  of  Mr.  Henry  were 
those  of  the  ])iain  Virginian  gentleman^— kind^— open' — can- 
did'— and  conciliating^— warm  without  insincerity'— and  po 
lite  without  pomp^— neither  chilling  by  liis  reserve'— nor  fa 
tiguing  by  his  loquacity' — hut  adapting  himself  without  effort 
to  the  character  of  his  company\ 

INTEIIROGATIVE    SENTENCES. 

Rule  l.-^Those  interrogative  sentences  which  are  com 
menced  with  a  verb,  always  adopt  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Is  justice  lame  among  us,  my  friend,  as  wcD 
as  blind'?  Can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thin?  great  :m« 
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rtoble,  who  believes  that,  after  a  short  turn  upon  the  stage  ol 
this  world,  he  is  to  sink  for  ever  into  oVivion'  ? 

Rule  2. — Those  interrogative  sentences  that  commence 
^vith  a  verb  which  is  lollowetl  Iw  the  ilisjiinctive  r.onjunction 
or,  adopts,  at  the  close  ol'  tiie  first  part,  ihe  '  inflection  and 
at  the  end  oi'tlie  second,  the  ^  inflection. 

Examples. S\\Ti\\  we,  in  your  person,  crown  the  autlior  of 
tlie  public  calamity',  or  shall  we  destroy  hini\''  Will  the 
trials  of  tiiis  life  continue  for  ever',  or  will  time  finally  dissi- 
pate them^  ? 

Rule  3. — Those  interrogative  sentences  that  commence 
^vith  the  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  always  close  wilr. 
the  ^  inflection. 

Examples. — Who  will  take  the  trouble  of  answering  these 
questions^''  How  will  he  collect  the  necessary  evidenced' 
Whence  derive  his  authorities' ?  When  adjust  all  the  con- 
tending points^  ? 

Rule  4. — Wiien  the  interrogative  sentence  consists  of  se- 
veral members  ibllowiu"-  in  succession,  coninienciiig  with  a 
pronoun  or  adverb,  all  those  n^embers  adont  the  ^  inflection, 
save  the  penultimate,  which  takes  the  ''  hinection. 

Example. — Where  can  lie  find  such  cogent  exhortations 
to  the  practice  of  virtue' ;  such  strong  excitements  to  piety 
and  holiness' ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  assistance  in  at- 
taining them'',  as  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible'  ? 

Rule  5. — When  the  interrogative  sentence  commences 
with  a  verb,  and  consists  of  several  succeeding  members, 
tiiey  all  adopt  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — W^ould  an  infinitely  wise  being  make  such  a 

florious  creature  as  man,  for  so  mean  a  purpose'^can  he 
elight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences^  such 
sliort-lived  rational  beings'?  would  he  give  him  iaients  that 
are  not  to  be  exerted',  and  capacities  that  are  not  to  be  grati- 
fied'.? 

Rule  6. — W^hen  the  interro^tive  sentence  presents  a 
combination  of  particulars,  forming  a  series  of  serieses,  they 
adopt,  according  to  their  natures,  both  the  '  and  the  ^  inflec- 
tions. The  last  member,  hoAvever,  ujxhi  which  the  question 
turns,  must  always  have  the  '  infiection. 

Example. — Do  you  imagine  the  hours  wasted  in  idle  prate  , 
the  days  devoted  to  vain  amusements^  the  weeks  lavislied 
on  dress^  and  parade\  and  the  months  squandered  withou.. 
end  or  afm',  are  all  lost  m  the  great  account  of  eternity'?  or 
will  they,  like  an  army  of  departed  ghosts,  rise  to  your  al- 
(righted  memory,  and  condemn  yoiiV 
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EXCLAMATION    POINT. 

General  Rule. — Sentences  and  their  members  fohoweo 
ny  this  point,  adopt,  according"  to  their  natures,  both  inflec 
tions. 

Examples. — If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure',  what  is  a  man  of 
pain^ ''  How  quickV,  how  tota^,  is  his  transit^ !  In  what  a 
dismal^  gloom  does  he  sit  for  ever^ !  How  short',  alas' !  is  his 
day  of  rejoicing^ !  for  a  momen  he  glitters',  he  dazzles'" !  in 
a  moment  where  is  he'' ''     Oblivion  covers  his  memory^ ! 

PARENTHESIS, 

Rule  1. — When  this  figure  is  used  either  with  or  without 
the  comma,  it  always  adopts  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Natural  historians  observe',  (for  while  I  am  in 
the  country  I  must  thence  bring  my  allusions',)  that  male 
birds  only  have  voices\ 

Know  ve  not,  brethren',  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  knoAv 
the  law',)  that  the  law  has  dominion  over  a  man  so  long  as 
he  lives'  f 

I  had  letters  from  him',  (here  I  felt  in  my  pocket',)  that  ex 
actly  spoke  the  king's  mind  . 

Rule  2. — When  tlie  parenthesis  is  set  off  by  the  semico- 
.on,  colon,  or  dash,  tlie  ^  inflection  obtains. 

Example. — Then  went  the  captain  with  the' officers,  and 
brought  the  apostles  without  violence^ ;  (for  they  feared  the' 

EeopTe  lest  they  should  have  been  stoned^;)  and  when  they 
ad  brought  them,  they  set  them  before  the  council. 

Rule  3. — That  phrase  or  member  Avluch  intervenes  and 
breaks  the  connexion  of  a  sentence,  is,  whether  long  or  short, 
of  the  nsffure  of  a  parenthesis,  and  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  the  ''  inflection. 

Examples. — The  minister's  talents' ,  fonned  for  great  enter- 
prise', could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous\ 

I  shall  always  remember',  my  friends',  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude',  your  continued  kindness  to  me\ 

He  is  alternately  supported',  and  has  been  for  these  teo 
years',  by  liis  father',  his  brother',  and  his  uiicle^. 

EMrHASIS. 

DefinUion. — Emphasis  is  that  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice 
with  whicfi  the  important  words  in  a  sentence  are  pro- 
nounced, in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  less  important 
or  little  connective  particles. 

Rule  1. — Those  words  and  phrases  in  a  sente/ice  which 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  adopt  tlie  strong  emphasis. 
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Exfunples.—^Maiiy  people  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  ior  tlie 
practice  ot'it. 

Many  states  were  in  alliance  with,  and  under  the  protec 
tion  q/;  the  then  niistress  of  the  world. 

The  u'/se  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  oion  esteem; 
^hefool  when  he  gains  the  esteem  ol'oihei's. 

Rule  2. — I'hat  Avord  or  phrase  in  a  sentence  which  sug- 
gests or  dictates  the  opposing  word,  must  take  tlie  strong 
emphasis. 

Emjiliasts.— When  a  Persian  soldier  was  railing  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  officer  reproved  liim  hy  saying, 
"Sir,  you  were  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander." 

Justice,  my  friend,  appears  to  be  lame  among  us. 

And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 

EMPHATIC    INFLECTIONS. 

Rule  1. — When  emphasis  is  positive  and  affirms  some- 
thing, it  always  dictates  the  '^  inflection. 

Examples. — An  lionest  man  may,  without  blame,  risk  his 
property  in  equitable  trade''. 

Sir,  you  were  paid  io  fight  against  Alexander\ 

I  think  you  mlorined  me  that  your  brother  supplied  your 
wants\ 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  be  instrttcietT, 

This  treaty  secures  the  honour  of  the  United  States^ 

Rule  2. — When  emphasis  denies  somethmg,  it  alwa3'3 
ado^^ts  the  '  inflection. 

Lxamples.— An  lionest  man  may  risk  his  property  without 
blame,  in  equitable  irade^,  but  not  in  gambling'. 

Sir,  you  were  paid  Xo  fight  against  Alexander^  not  to  rail 
at  hinr . 

I  think  you  informed  me  that  your  brother  supplied  your 
wants\  and  not  your  doting/a/Zter''. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  be  imtructed^y 
not  corrupted'. 

This  treaty,  says  Fisher  Ames,  secures  the  honour  of  the 
Chiited  States\  and  therefore  cannot  compromise  if. 

Washington  never  Ibught  for  personal  yiiwe'',  but  he  fouglit 
/or  \\\e  freedom  of  his  country'. 

READING  VERSE. 

Rule  1. — That  sentence,  or  mend)cr  of  a  sentence,  which, 
m  prose,  would,  nccoiding  1o  the  loregoing  rules,  adopt  the 
inflection,  must  adopt  it  also  in  poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

But  when  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head', 
When  memory  fiiils',  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled', 
Then  may'st  thou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreaf, 
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And  hear',  aloor,  the  human  tempest  beat\ 
What'!  shall  an  Alrican',  shall  Juba's  heir'. 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son',  ajul  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting-  in  a  Roman's  soul'? 
Is  there',  (as  ye  sometimes  tell  us',) 
Is  there  one  who  reigns  on  high'? 
Has  he  hid  you  buy  and  sell  us'? 
Speaking  from  h\i  tlirone',  the  sky'  ^ 
Rule  2. — Tliat  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sejitence,  winch. 
-.1  prose,  would,  according  to  the  Ibregoing  rules,  require  the 
mnection,  must,  in  poetry,  adopt  the  same  inflection, 

EXAMPLES. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey^ 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute^ ; 
From  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea', 
I  am  lord  ol'the  iowl  and  ihe  brute\ 

Can  you  discern  another's  mind'? 

\Nhy  is't  you  envy^  ?     Envy's  blind\ 

Tell  envy',  when  she  would  annoy', 

Tiiat  thousands  want  what  you  enjoy\ 
O,  lost  to  virtue\  lost  to  manly  thought^ 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  souP,"^ 
Who  think  it  solilade  to  be  alone^ ! 
Communion  svveet\  connuunion  large  and  liigh  , 
Our  reason\  guardian  angel',  and  our  God\ 
Then  nearest  these',  when  others  most  remote^; 
And  aW,  ere  long',  shall  be  remote',  ])ut  these\ 
Rule  3. — Almost  every  kind  of  verse  admits  a  short  pause 
m  or  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  the  observance  of  wiiicb 
^ives  great  beauty  to  the  reading  of  poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

A  little  rule',,  a  little  svvay\ 

A  sunbeam\,  in  a  winter's  day'. 

Is  all  the  proud\,  and  mighty  Jiave', 

Between  the  cradle',,  and  tlie  grave\ 

And  see  the  rivers',,  how  tl-.cy  run 

Thro'  woods\,  and  meads',  in  shade',  and  sun*? 

Sometimes  swift',,  son.ethnes  slow'' ; 

Wave  succeeding  wave',,  they  go 

A  various  journey',,  tt»  the  dt'i-p', 

Like  human  life',,  to  endless  sleep\ 
Rule  4. — At  the  end  of  every  line  in  ])oetry,  a   pa 
should  be  made,  proportioned  to  the  intimacy  or  remote 
«)f  the  connexion  DC tween  tlie  words  that  terminate  the 
?ind  commence  tlie  other 
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EXAMPI  F,S. 

Now  the  pine  tree's',,  waving  top', 

Gently  greets',,  ttic  morning  gale^ ; 

KiJlings  now'',,  begin  to  crop' 

Dai.sies'„  on  the  dewy  dale'. 
Did  sweeter  sounds',,  adorn  my  flowing  tongue' 
Than  ever  man  pronounc'd',,  or  angels  sung'; 
Hal  I  all  k;  ^wledge',,  human  and  divine', 
That  thought  can  reacJi',,  or  science  can  define' 
And  had  !  power',,  to  ^ive  that  knowled^^e  birth 
In  all  the  six;eches'„  ol  the  babbling  earth'; 
Did  Shaih-ach's  zeal',,  my  glowing  nreast  inspire' 
To  weary  tortures',,  and  rejoice  in  fire'; 
Or  had  I  tiii*;!  .,  like  tliat  which  Isi-ael  saw', 
When  Moses  gave  them',,  miracles  and  law'; 
Yet',  gracious  Charity',,  indulgent  guest', 
Were  not  thy  power  „  exerted  in  mv  breast,' 
Those  speeclies',,  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer  j 
That  scorn  of  life',,  would  be  but  wild  despair^ : 
A  cymbal's  sountl',,  were  better  than  my  voice  . 
My  faith  were  Ibrm',.  my  eloquence  were  noise  . 

EXCEPT10>-. 

When  the  break  lietwjen  the  lines  separates  the  article 
from  the  noun  Avhich  it  limits;  the  adjective,  in  its  natura. 
order,  from  the  noun  which  it  modifies;  or  the  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  no  pause  can  be  admitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

O'er  their  heads',,  a  crystal  Humtain', 
Whereon  a  sapohire  thnme',,  inlaid  \v\\h  pure 
Amber',  and  colours  of  tlie  sliow'ry  bow\ 
On  a  sudden',  open  tl^^', 
AV'th  impetuous  recoil',,  and  jarring  sound', 
Th'  infernal  doors',  and',  on  their  hinges,  grate 
Harsh  thunder\ 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  LEARNER. 

In  taking  up  the  English  Reader  with  a  view  of  applying 
tlie  principles  <>ielocutii(»n  t<#  the  pronunciation  of  the  lessons, 
the  learner  u'ill  commence  with  the  Key,  and  make  himself 
complete  niaster  of  the  definitions  and  rules,  and  familiar 
with  the  examples.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  exercise  big 
judgment,  by  selecting  from  any  other  b<H)k  examples  under 
the  several  rules  and  exceptions,  and  apply  the  appropriate 
characters. 

Ill  a  little  time  he  will  feel  himself  prepared  to  enter  upon 
ilie  select  sentences,  and  progress  tlnough  tlie  book. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  ao:aiiist  a  drawline 
indistinct  utterance,  and  a  hurried  clipping  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing- words  and  phrases. 

Guard  also  against  extending  tlie  rising  inflection  too  liigh, 
or  the  falling  too  low;  and  be  careful  to  make  no  pause  in 
rising  or  falling,  unless  a  pause  is  inserted. 

In  spirited  interrogatives,  and  at  tlie  period,  the  inflections 
adopt  their  greatest  extrenies  ;  l)ut  in  dispassionate,  and  es- 
pecially pathetic  pieces,  they  should  resemble  the  imdula 
lions  of  a  gently  agitated  lake. 

In  pronouncing-  a  scries  of  particulars,  to  which  the  falling 
inflection  is  applied,  or  a  simple  s^?ries  of  three  »'  ^nore  mem- 
bers, the  first  particular  or  member  should  't  '■ead  in  the 
low  pitch,  a  small  increase  of  force  applied  \o  U-e  second, 
another  advance  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  to  the  .{jst  in  the 
commencing  series,  and  the  last  but  one  in  the  closing  series ; 
this  wiJl  produce  a  climax  in  utterance,  and  add  force  to  the 
delivery. 

Generally  speaking,  lessons  sliould  he  read  upon  the  mid* 
die  pitch  of  the  voice.  In  this  pitch,  utterance  will  be  easiest 
to  the  reader,  and  most  pleasing  to  the  hearer;  and  in  this, 
too,  the  voice  has  the  greatest  strength,  and  most  play. 

The  principles  have  been  pmposely  omitted  in  several 
chapters  toward  the  close  of  a  few  sections,  f()r  the  purpose 
of  having  the  pupil  apply  them  in  ]>t;ncii  mark,  as  a  test  ol 
his  knowledge  of  the  Key,  and  of  their  application  to  general 
reading. 
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PART  I. 
PIECES  IN  PROSE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PAUAGRAPII8. 


SECTION  I. 

DILIGENCE\  industry^  and  proper  improvement  o 
time^,  are  material  duties  of  tlie  young-'". 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge'  is  one  of  the  most  honour 
able  occupations  of  youth\ 

Whatever  useful  or  engaging' endowments  we  possess', 
virtue  is  requisite',  in  order  to  their  shining  with  proper 
Iustre\ 

V'irtuous  youth^  gradually  brings  forward  accomplished 
and  flourishing  manhood^. 

Sincerity^  and  truth'  form  the  basis  of  every  virtue\ 

Disappointments''  and  distress'  are  often  blessings  in  dis- 
guise\ 

Change^  and  alteration',  form  the  very  essence  oi" the  worId\ 

True  nappiness'  is  oi' a.  retired  nature^ ;  an  enemy  to  pomp' 
and  noise^. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  happmess',  it  must  be 
our  first  study  to  rectify  inward  disorders^. 

Whatever  pwijles',  fortifies  also  the  heart\ 

From  our  eagerness  to  grasp',  we  strangle'  and  destroy 
pleasure'. 

A  temperate  spirit\  and  moderate  expectations',  are  ex 
c  llent  safeguards  of  the  mind',  in  this  uncertain  and  chang 
ing  state , 

NOTE. 

In  the  first  cliaptei,  the  compiler  has  exhibited  sentences  in  a  great  variety 
of  construction,  and  in  all  the  diversity  oi'puncluauon.  If  well  practised  upon 
I.e  presumes  they  will  fully  prepare  the  youuj' reader  for  the  various  pauses, 
inrtections,  and  modulations  of  voice,  which  the  succeeding  pieces  require 
The  Author's  "  English  Exercises,"  under  the  head  of  Punctuation,  will  af- 
Ofd  the  learner  additional  scope  for  improving  himself  in  reading  8ente»««» 
and  paragraphs  variously  conistructed 
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There  is  nothing'',  except  simplicity  of  intention'*,  and  \m 
ritjjr  of  principle',  that  can  slaiui  tlie  lest  ofnear  approach'  and 
strict  examination^ 

Thero/weof  any  possession',  is  to  be  chiefly  estimated',  by 
the  relief  which  it  can  brin<r  us',  in  the  time'of  our  j^reatesl 
need\ 

No  nerson  whohasonce  y  elded  up  tlie  g-overnnient  of  his 
mind,  aati  g-JN-en  loose  rein  to  [)is  desires^  and  |.>a«si(ms',  can 
tell  ho\v/ar  thev  may  carry  hinr. 

Tranquillity  oi'mind',  is  always  most  likely  to  be  attained', 
when  the  business  of  liie  world',  is  tempered  with  thou^htfur 
and  serious  retreat\ 

He  who  would  act  like  a  wise  man',  and  builil  his  house 
on  the  rock'',  and  noton  the  »«//</',  should  contemj)late  liuman 
life',  not  only  in  the  sunshine',  hut  in  the  shade'. 

Let  usefulness^  and  beneficence',  not  ostentation^  and  va- 
nity', direct  the  train  of  your  pursuits'. 

To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbroken  mind',  amidst  all  the 
shocks  of  the  world',  marks  a  great'  and  noble  spirit\ 

Patience',  by  preserving  composure  within',  resists  the 
impression  wliich  trouble  makes  from  without^. 

Compassionate  aflections',  even  when  ihey  draw  tears 
from  our  eyes  lor  imman  misery',  convey  satJslliction  to  the 
heart\ 

They  who  have  nothing  to  give',  can  often  afford  relief  to 
others  ,  by  imparting  what  they/<?e/\ 

Our  ignorance  of  what  is  to  come\  and  of  what  is  really 
good"*  or  evil',  should  correct  anxiety  ab«)ut  worldly  success". 

The  veil  which  covers  fron.  our  sis^ht  the  events  of  sue 
ceeding years',  is  a  veil  wov^en  by  the  hand  oi' mercy'. 

The  best  preparation  l()r  all  the  u^rertainties  of  iutunly', 
consists  in  a  well  ordered  mimf,  a  goon  conscience',  and  a 
clieerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven\ 
SECTION  H. 

THE  chief  misfortunes  that  beiidi  us  in  life',  can  be  traced 
to  some  vices^  or  lollies'  which  we  have  committed^ 

Were  we  to  survey  the  chand>ers  of  sickiiess'  and  distress, 
we  should  often  find  them  peopled  with  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance^ and  sensuality',  and  with  the  children  of  vicious  in- 
dolence' and  sloth\ 

To  be  wise  m  our  own  eyes\  to  be  wise  in  the  opinion  of 
the  loorW,  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sigtit  of  our  Creator',  are 
tliree  things  so  very  diffarent',  as  rarely  ^o  coincided 

Man',  in  his  highest  earthbj  glory',  is  but  a  reed  floatin|f 
on  the  stream  of  tnne',  and  Ibrced  to  follow  every  new  direc- 
tion of  the  current^ 
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The  comipted  temper\  and  1he  eruilty  passions  oftbe  bad 
frustrate  the  etilct  of  every  advantage  which  the  icorld  con 
fers  on  them'. 

Tiie  «?x/e/-/?ff/nnslorlinies  of  life',  (lisapf)oin1ments\  pover- 
ty\  ami  sickness',  are  /ig-/U  in  comparison  ol"  those  inicard 
distresses  ol'mind\  occasioned  by  lolly',  by  passio:i',  and.  by 
guih\ 

No  station  is  so  high\  no  power  so  ^reat\  no  character  so 
unblemished',  as  lo  exempt  men  Irom  the  attacks  ol'rashness\ 
niulict;',  or  envy'. 

Mond"  and  reh>\/'is  instruction'  derives  its  efficacy',  not 
so  much  \'ty,n  wh  ..•  men  are  ianglU  to  know\  as  from  what 
they  are  bi  ought  toj'eel^. 

He  who  pretends  to  grenisensihilitt/  towanls  men',  and  yet 
has  no  leeiiii^  l«)r  the  hi<^!i  ohjccis  ol'  religion\  n<>  heart  tt) 
admire''  and  a(h»re'  the  great  Father  ol"  the  universe',  lias 
reason  lo  distrust  the  trutl/  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility^ 

Wheii'',  \\\Hm  rationaP  and  sober  infjuiry',  we  have  estab- 
lish»'a  ojr  [principles',  let  us  not  suHlt  them  to  be  shaken  by 
the  tcj/T"*  of  the  licentious',  cr  the  cat'i/.s  of  the  scepticaP. 

When  Ave  observe  any  tendency  to  treat  religion'  or  niO' 
rah"  with  disrespect'  and  levity',  let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  sure  in- 
(hcation  ola  })erverted  under-standing',  or  a  depraved  heart\ 

Every;.degreeo!'guilt''.  incurred  hy  yielding  to  temptation', 
tends  to  debase  the  mind',  and  to  weaken  tiie  genenius  and 
benevolent  ;>/7//c'iy>/ds  of  human  nature'. 

Luxury',  pri  le\  and  vanity',  have  frequently  as  much  in- 
Jtuence  in  corrupting  the  sentiments  of  the  great',  as  igno 
rance^,  bigotry',  and  prejudice',  liave  in  misleading  the  opi 
nions  of  the  multitude''. 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is',  reason',  and  religion',  pro 
nounce',  that',  generally',  if  not  always',  there  is  more  hap 
piness'  than  misery',  more  pleasure'  tiian  pain',  in  tlie  con 
dition  of  mnn'. 

Society',  wiien  formed',  requires  distinctions  of  property, 
diversity  of  coiulitions\  suborciination  of  ranks',  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity ol"  occupations',  in  order  to  advance  the  general 
good'. 

Tnaf  the  tenifwr',  the  sentiments',  the  moralif}'^',  and',  in 
general',  the  whole  conduct'  and  character  of  lueii',  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  example'  and  disposition' of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  associate',  is  a  reHection  whicli  has  long  since 
passed  iniv)  a  proverb',  and  been  ranked  among  the  stand 
ns.  maxims  oi  human  wisdom',  in  all  ages  oftiiC  world'. 
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SECTION  iir. 

THE  desire  of  improvement,  discovers  a  liberal  mind^ 
it  is  connected  a\  ith  many  accomplisiiments',  and  many 
virtiies\ 

Innocence  confers  ease^  and  freedom  on  the  mind' ;  and 
eaves  it  open  to  every  pleasing  sensjition^. 

Moderate^  and  simple  pleasures',  relish  high  with  the  tern 
peraie^ :  In  tlie  midst  of  nis  studied  relinements',  the  volup 
man/  languishes\ 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners^; 
and',  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions',  studies  to  al- 
leviate the  burden  of  common  misery^. 

That  gentleness  which  is  tlie  characteristic  of  a  g'  od  man  , 
nas',  like  every  otiier  virtue',  its  iseat  hi  the  hcaii'' ;  and',  let 
me  add',  nothing',  exce]>t  wh^it  flows  from  the  heart',  can  reii 
der  even  external  manners  truly  pleasing''. 

Virtu'i',  to  become  eitiier  vigorous^or  useful',  must  be 
habitually  aclive"  :  not  breaking  forth  occasionally  "with  a 
transient  lustre',  like  the  !)laze  of  a  cornel" ;  but  regular  in  its 
returns',  like  the  light  of  day''  :  not  like  the  arou^atic  ^ale', 
which  sometimes  feasts  the  sense' ;  but  like  th«».  ordinary 
treeze',  which  purines  the  air',  and  renders  it  healthful\ 

The  happiness  of  every  man',  depeniis  more  upon  the  state 
of  his  own  mind',  than  irnon  any  one  external  circumstance^  • 
nay',  more  than  upon  alt  external  things  puttogether\ 

In  no  station^  in  no  period',  let  us  think  ourselves  secure 
from  the  dangers  which  spring  from  our  passions\  Every 
age\  and  every  station'  tney  beser  ;  from  youth'  to  gray 
hairs\  and  from  the  jieasant' tothe  prince\ 

Riches^  and  pleasures',  are  the  cAzV/temptations  to  criminal 
deeds\  Yet  those  riches',  wlien  obtained',  may  vtry  posdblif 
overwhelm  us  with  unforeseen  miserie3\  Those  pleasures 
may  cut  short  our  health'  and  life\ 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  turn  aside  from  the  t  -"rld\and 
commune  with  himself  in  retirement',  Avill',  sometimes  al 
leasVfhear  the  truths  whi'ih  the  wmZ/i/uc/e  do  not  tell  him\ 
A  more  sound  instructer  will  lift  his  voice',  and  a^vaken  with- 
in the  heart  tliose  latent  suggestions',  which  the  tvorld  had 
overpowered' and  suppressed\ 

Amusement  often  becomes  the  business',  instead  of  the 
relaxation',  of  young  persons^ :  it  is  then  highly  pernicious'. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  07ice",  may 
breathe  out  his  life  m  idle  wishes',  anil  regref,  in  the  last 
hour',  his  useless  intentions'  and  barren  zeal\ 

The  spirit  oi'tnie  religion',  breathes  mildness'  and  affabifity". 
It  gives  a  native',  unaSected  ease  to  tlie  behaviour".    It  is  ao- 
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ciar,  kind^^"^  cheerrul^ :  far  remove  J  from  that  ftioomy^ 
and  illiberal  superstition',  which  clouds  the  brow\  sharpens 
J]e  tcrnpcr\  aejec  ts  the  spirit',  and  teaches  men  to  fit  them- 
iv  ~es  lor  «?io//i^'"  world',  oy  neg-lecting-  the  concerns  oi'this\ 

Re  .ea!  nmte  ^'  th^ secrets  of  thy  friend\  Be  faithful  to 
his  intcresLs\  ForJalre  him  not  in  danger\  Abhor  the 
thought  of  acqiii'ing.any  advanir,ge  by  his  prejudiced 

Man',  ahtmys  jwospe  rom  would  Le  ffiddy'  and  irisolent\ 
always  afpicled' ,  would  be  eullen'  or  despondent\  Hopes 
and  lears',  joy'  antl  sorrow  ,  rire',  therelore',  so  blended  in 
his  liie',  as  both  tog-ive  room  lor  worldly  pursuits^,  and  to  re- 
call', iiom  time''  to  time',  tlie  admonitions  of  conscience\ 

SECTION  IV. 

TIME  once  past',  never  returns' :  the  moment  which  is 
fos/',  is  lost/or  ever^. 

There  is  noiiimg  on  earth  so  stable^  as  to  assure  us  of  un- 
disturl)ed  rest' j  nor  so  powerful,  as  to  afford  us  constant 
protection'^. 

The  house  o^  feasting^  too  often  becomes  an  avenue  to 
the  house  oi" mourning-^.  Short',  to  the  licentious^  is  the  in- 
terval between  them\ 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us',  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  human  life' ;  without  either  loading  it  with  imaginary 
evils\  or  expecting  from  it  greater  advantages  than  it  is  able 
to  yield'. 

Among  a// our  corrupt  passions',  there  is  a  strong  and  inti- 
mate connexion'.  When  any  07je  of  them  is  adopted  into 
our  ntmily',  it  seldom  quit^j  until  it  has  fathered  upon  us  all 
its  kindred'. 

Charity  \  like  the  sun',  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
sliines' ;  a  censonmis  disposition'  casts  every  character  into 
the  darkest  shade  it  will  bear'. 

Many  men  mistake  the  /we',  for  the  practice  of  virtue' ; 
and  are  not  so  much  good  men',  as  the  fnends  of  goodness'. 

Genuine  virtue'  has  a  language  that  speaks  to  every 
heart  throughout  the  ivnrld' .  It  is  a  language  which  is  un- 
deretood  hy^aW.  In  every  region',  every  climate',  the  ho- 
mage paid  to  it',  is  the  same'.  In  no  one  sentinicnt'  were 
ever  mankind  niore  generally  agreed'. 

The  appearances  of  our  sccunty'  are  frequently  deceitful'. 

When  our  sky  seems  most  settled'  and  serene',  m  soine  un- 
observed quarter',  gathers  the  little  black  cloud',  in  which  tl)e 
tempest  ferments'.and  preparestodischargeitselfonour  head'. 

1  he  man  ol'true  fortltmle'  may  be  compared  to  the  castle 
HuiH  on  a  rock',  which  defies  the  attacks  of  the  surroundiriO: 
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waters'":  the  man  of  a  feeble  and  timorous  spirif,  to  a  hut 
placed  on  the  sliore',  which  every  wind  shakes',  and  every 
wave  overflows'. 

Nothino-  is  so  inconsistent  with  self-pt^^ session',  as  violent 
ang-er\  It  ov^erpowers  reason';  conlounds  our  iden^^;  dis- 
tort^ a'J  appearance',  and  blackens  the  colour  of  every  ob- 
ject'. By  tiie  storms  which  it  raises  \vithi,t\  and  by  the 
mischiefs  which  it  occasions  wilhout\  it  gejjerally  brinofs  on 
the  passionate  and  revengeful  man',  jc-reater  misery  than  he 
can  Dring  on  the  object  of  his  reseniment'. 

The  palace  of  vm'/<e  has',  in  all  ag-es',  beeti  represented  as 
placed  on  the  sunimil  of  a  hill^ ;  in  the  ascer.t  of  which', /a6ou»' 
is  requisite',  and  difflculiies  are  to  he  surmounteir;  and  where 
a  conductor  is  needed',  to  direct  <nir  way',  and  al-d  oursteps\ 

In  judging-  oi'oth^rs',  let  us  ahvays  think  tin;  best\  and  em- 
ploy the  spirit  of  charity'  and  candour'.  But  in  judging  of 
ourselves^  we  ought  to  f)e  exact'  and  severe'. 

Let  him',  who  desires  to  see  others  happy',  make  haste  to 
give  while  \usg-ift  can  be  enjoyed';  and  remend)er',  that  every 
moment  of  delay',  takes  away  something  from  the  value  ot 
his  benefiictum'.  And  let  fiim  who  proposes  his  own  happi- 
ness', reflect',  that  while  he  l()nns  his  purpose',  the  day  rolls 
on',  and  "  the  night  cometh',  when  ?/o  man  can  work'." 

To  sensual  persons',  hardly  a7nj  thing  is  what  it  appears  to 
be':  and  what  fiaiters  mosl\  is  always  farther  from  reality'. 
There  are  voices  wh\ch  sing  around  them',  but  whose  strains 
allure  to  ruin'.  There  is  a  banqu-it  sprea(l',  where  poison  is 
in  every  dish'.  Tliere  is  a  couch  which  invites  ihern  to  re- 
pose', but  to  slmiiher  upon  it',  is  death'. 

If  we  woukl  judge  whetlier  a  man  is  really  happy'^  it  is 
not  solely  to  his  houses'  and  lands',  to  his  equipage'  and  his 
retinue  we  are  to  look'.  Unless  we  could  aec  farther',  and 
discern  Avhat  joy',  or  what  bitterness',  his  lieurt  feels',  we 
can  pronounce  httle  concerning  him\ 

The  book  is  well  written'; 'and  I  have  perused  it  with 
pleasure'  and  profit'.  It  shows', .^r.«^',  that  true  devotii)n  is 
rational'  and  well  foundeif;  next',  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
nnportance  to  every  other  part  of  religion'  and  virtue';  and' 
lastly^  that  it  is  most  conducive  to  our  happiness'. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  liilicity',  than  to  he  ahle  tc 
look  back  on  a  life  usefully' and  vijtuously  employed';  to. 
trace  our  own  progress  in  existence',  by  such  tokens  as  ex 
cite  neither  shame'  nor  sorrow'.  It  ought  therefore  to  br 
the  care  of  thost>  Avho  wish  to  pass  their  last  hours  with 
comfort',  to  lay  up  such  i  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas',  as  sliall 
Siipport  the  expenses  of  ihat  time',  which  is  to  depend  whoUi 
■upon  tlie  fund  already  acquired^ 
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SECTION  V. 

WH.VT  avails  the  show  of  external  liberty''  to  one  who 
has  lost  the  gov-enniieiit  ol"  him.selt'? 

He  that  cannot  live  well  In-ilai/,  (says  JMartiaK,)  will  be 
less  qiialified  to  live  well  ?o-//.v)>TOit'\ 

Can  we  esteem  that  man  prosperous',  who  is  raised  to  a 
situation  which  flatters  his  passions',  but  which  corrupts  his 
principles',  <Usorders  his  temper',  and  finally  oversets  his 
virtue'? 

Wl)at  misery  does  the  vicious  man  secretly  enckire'! — Ad- 
versity'! how  blunt  are  all  the  arrows  of ///y  ((uiver',  in  com- 
parison with  those  o^ giiiH'\ 

When  we  have  no  pleasure  in  ^oodnes?\  we  may  Avith 
certainty  conclutle  tiie  reason  to  be  ,  that  our  pleasure  is  all 
derived  from  an  opposite  quarter^ 

How  strangely  are  the  opinioas  of  men  altered',  by  a 
change  in  their  condition'! 

How  many  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful',  fo-r  being  dis- 
appointed in  designs  which  they  earnestly  pursued,  but 
which',  if  successfully  accomplished',  they  have  afterwards 
seen  would  have  occasioned  their  ruin^! 

What  are  the  actions  which  ati(>rd  in  the  remembmnce  a 
rational  satisfaction'?  Are  they  the  pursuits  of  sensual  pica, 
sure',  the  riots  of  jollity ',  or  the  displays  of  show  and  vanity? 
No^:  I  appeal  to  your  hearts',  my  tiiends',  if  wliat  you  ve 
collect  with  most  pleasure',  are  not  the  innocent^  the  vir 
tuous',  the  honourable  parts  of  your  past  lile\ 

Tlie  i^resent  emp'ovnient  of  time  should  iVequently  be  an 
ibject  of  thought\  Alwut  what  are  we  now  busied\'*  What 
s  the  u'tunate  fico\yQ  of  our  present  pursuitij' and  cares? 
Can  we  justily  them  to  ourselves'?  Are  they  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  that  will  survive  the  moment',  and  bring  forth 
some  fruit  l<>r  futiuity'? 

Is  it  not  stnmge','(say3  an  ingenious  writer',)  that  some 
persons  should  oe  so  delicate  as  not  to  bear  a  disagreeable 
picture  in  the  house',  and  yet',  by  their  behaviour^  force 
every  face  they  see  about  them,  to  wear  the  gloom  of  unea- 
siness'  and  discontent'? 

II' Ave  are  now  in  health\  peace',  and  safety^;  \vithout  any 
particular  or  uncommon  evils  to  atHict  o\\v  condition';  what 
more  can  we  reasonably  look  lor  in  this  v;iin  and  uncertain 
world'?  How  little  can  (lie  g-reatest  prosperity  add  to  fnh  a 
state\'  Will  Viwy  future  situation  ever  raake  us  liappy\  if  now, 
with  so  few  causes  of  grief,  we  imagine  ourselves  iniserablt  ? 
The  evil  lies  m  the  state  of  our  mind>  not  in  our  condition  of 
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fortune';  and  by  no  alteration  of  circumstances  is  it  likely  to 
be  remedied'^ 

When  the  .ove  of  imwarraatable  pleasures^  and  of  vicious 
companions'',  is  allowed  to  anmse  young  persons',  to  engross 
their  time\  and  to  stir  up  their  passions';  the  day  of  r\un' — 
let  them  take  heed\  and  beware'!  the  day  of  irrecoverable 
ruin  be^.iis  to  draw  ni^h\  Fortune  is  squandered^;  healtli  is 
brokcK  *  iriends  are  olten(]ed\  afli-onted',  estranged^;  aged 
parents  ,  perhaps',  sent  atUicted'  and  mourning  to  the  dust\ 

On  whom  does  time  Iiang  so  heavily',  as  on  the  slothful' 
and  lazy\''  To  whom  are  the  hours  so  lingering\''  Who  are 
so  often  devoured  with  spleen',  and  obliged  to  fly  to  every 
expedient',  which  can  help  them  to  get  rid  of  themselves^. 
Instead  of  producing  tranquillity',  indolence  produces  a  fret- 
ful restlessness  of  mind';  gives  rise  to  cravings  which  are 
nevc'.r  satisfied^;  nourishes  a  sickly\  efteminate  delicacy', 
which  sours  and  corrupts  every  ])leasure\ 

SECTION  VI. 

WE  have  seen  the  hushandnuin  scattering  his  seea  upon 
the  furrowed  ground'!  It  springs  up\  is  gatiicred  into  his 
barns',  and  crowns  his  labours  with  joy'  and  plenty'. — Thus 
the  man  who  distributes  his  fortune  with  generosity^  and 
prudence',  is  amply  repaid  by  the  gratilude  ol'  those  whom 
ne  obliges  \,  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind',  and  by  the 
tavour  of  Heaven\ 

Temperance^  by  fortifying  the  mind^  and  body',  leads  tc 
happiness':  intemperance^  ty  enervating  them',  ends  gene- 
rally in  misery^. 

Title^  and  ancestry  render  a  good'  man  more  illustrious'' ^ 
ut  an  iWone',  more  contemptible^.  Vice  is  infamous',  though 
m  a  jyi'ince^;  and  virtue^  honourable',  though  in  a  peasants 

An  elevated  genius', employed  in  Utile  things',  appears'  (to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus'J  like  the  sun  in  liis  evening  de- 
(;lination\-  he  remits  liis  splendour',  but  retains  his  magni 
tude^;  and  pleases  more',  though  he  dazzles  less"". 

If  envious  people'  were  to  ask  themselves',  whether  they 
would  exchange  their  entire  situations  with  the  persons  en- 
vied', (I  mean  their  minds\  passions\  notions',  as  well  as 
their  persons^  fortunes\  and  dignities',)— I  presume  the 
self-love',  common  to  human  nature',  would  generally  make 
them  prefer  their  own  condition'. 

We  have  obliged  .some  persons': — very  welf! — what  would 
we  have  moie^?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  doing  good'  a 
sufficient,  reward'? 

Do  not  hurt  yourselves'  or  others',  by  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
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sure\  Consult  your  whole  nature".  Consider  yourseives 
not  only  as  sensitive^  but  as  rational  beings^ ;  not  only  as  ra- 
tional\  but  social^  ^  not  only  as  social^  but  wmwrtat. 

Art  thou  poor': — Show  thyseit^  active^  and  industrious  , 
peaceable^  and  contented^  Art  thou  wealthy'  ? — Siiow  thy- 
self beneficent^  and  charitable^  condescending^  and  humane^ 

I'hough  reiig-ion  removes  not  all  the  evils  oflile^,  though  it 
promises  no  continuance  of  undisturbed  prosperity',  (which 
indeed  it  were  not  salutary  for  man  always  to  enjoy',)  yet',  if 
it  mitigates  the  evils  which  necessarily  belong  to  our  state',  it 
may  justly  be  said  to  give  ''rest  to  them  who  labour'  and 
are  heavy  iaden\" 

What  a  smiling  aspect  does  the  love  of  parents'  and  chil- 
dren\  of  brothers' and  sisters\  of  friends^  and  relations',  give 
to  every  surrounding  object',  and  every  returning  da}  "^ ! 
With  Avhat  a  lustre  does  it  gild  even  the  small  habitation', 
where  this  placid  intercourse  dwells^ !  where  such  scenes  ol 
heartfelt  satisfaction  succeed  uninterrujrtedly  to  one  another' ' 

How  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent  intention  appear 
every  where  around  us^ !  What  a  pr(.){iision  of  beauU'^  and 
ornament'  is  poured  forth  on  the  liice  of  nature^  I  What  a 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  to  the  viewof  man^ !  What 
supply  contrived  for  his  wants^  I  What  a  variety  of  objects 
set  before  him',  to  gratify  his  senses\  to  employ  his  under 
standing^  to  entertain  his  imagination',  to  cheer  and  gladden 
his  heart^ ! 

The  hope  of  future  happiness'  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
consolation  to  good  men\  Under  trouble',  it  sooths  their 
minds^;  amidst  temptation',  it  supports  their  virtue',  and', 
in  their  dying  moments',  enables  them  to  say',  "O  death! 
where  is  thy  stiufc^  ?  O  crrave' !  wliere  is  thy  victory^!" 
SECTION  VII. 

AGESILAUS',  king  of  Sparta',  being  asked',  "What 
things  he  thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn',"  answered', 
"  Those  wfiich  they  u'lght  to  practise  when  tliey  come  to  be 
men^."  A  teiser  than  Agesilaus'  has  inculcated  the  same 
sentiment^:  "  Train  up  a  child  in  tiie  way  he  should  go',  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  li-om  it'." 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto',  that  "time 
was  his  estate'^.^'  An  estate  indeed  which  will  produce  no- 
tliing  without  cultivation'' ;  but  Avhich  will  always  abundant- 
ly;' repay  the  labours  of  industry^  and  satisfy  the  most  exten- 
sive desu-es',  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negli- 
gence, to  he  overrun  witfi  noxious  plants',  or  laid  out  lor 
sho^p'  rather  than  w,te\ 

When  Aristotle  was  asked',  "  What  a  man  could  gain  by 
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telling  3i  falsehood' "  he  replied',  "Not  to  be  credited  when 
be  speaks  the  truth\'' 

L'Estrang-e',  in  his  Fables^  tells  us  that  a  number  of  fro- 
licsome boys'  were  one  day  watching  fi-o^s',  at  the  side  of  a 
pond',  and  that',  as  any  of  them  put  their  heads  abov^e  the 
water',  they  pelted  them  down  a^ain  with  stones\  One  ol 
the  frogs',  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the  boys',  made  this 
striking  observation^ :  "  Children',  you  do  not  consider'  that 
though  this  may  be  sport  to  you\  it  is  death  to  «s'." 

Sully',  the  great  statesman  of  France',  always  retained  al 
nis  table',  in  his  most  prosperous  days',  the  same  frugality  tc 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life\  lie  was  fre- 
quently reproached  by  the  courtiers'  lor  this  simplicity^  •  bul 
he  used  to  reply  to  them',  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  phLOso- 
pher' :  "  If  the  guests  are  men  of  sense',  there  is  sufficient  for 
them^ :  if  they  are  not\  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  their 
company  \" 

Socrates',  though  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture  of  his 
mind\  was  not  neglio-ent  of  his  external  appearance\  His 
cleanliness  resulted  Irom  those  ideas  of  order^  and  decency' 
which  governed  all  his  actions^ ;  and  the  care  which  he  took 
of  his  health',  from  his  desire  to  preserve  his  mind  free  and 
tranquif. 

Eminently  pleasing^  and  honourable'  was  the  friendship 
between  DaviJ'  and  Jonathan^  "  I  am  distressed  for  thee  , 
my  brother  Jonathan',"  said  the  plaintive  and  surviving  Da- 
vid' ;  "  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me^ ;  thy  Zot'e  for  me 
was  wonderfuf  ;  passing  the  love  oi'ivomen^." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney',  at  the  battle  near  Zutphen',  was  wound- 
ed by  a  muvsket  ball  ,  which  broke  the  bone  of  liis  thign".  He 
was  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  carap^ ;  and  being 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood\and  probably  parched  with  thirst 
through  the  heat  of  the  weather',  he  called  for  drink\  It 
was  immediately  brought  to  him^ :  but',  as  he  was  putting 
the  vessel  to  his  moutlr',  a  poor  wounded  soldier',  who  hap- 
pened at  that  instant  to  be  carried  by  him',  looked  up  to  it 
with  wishful  eyes\  The  gallant  and, generous  Sidney'  took 
the  bottle  from  his  mouth',  and  delivered  it  to  the  soldier', 
saying',  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  niine^.'^ 

Alexander  the  Great'  demanded  of  a  pirate',  whom  he  had 
taken',  by  what  right  he  infested  the  seas^  ?  "  By  the  same 
right',  replied  he',  "  that  Alexander  enslaves  the  lootid^. 
But  I  am  called  a  i'ohher\  because  I  have  only  one  small  ves- 
seP;  and  /je  is  styled  a  conqueror^  because  he  commands 
^reat  fleets'  and  armies^."  We  too  often  judge  of  men  by 
llie  splendour'  and  not  by  the  merit  oi' their  actions'. 
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Antoninus  Pius',  the  Roman  Emperor',  was  an  amiable 
and  good  nian\  When  any  ol'  his  courtiers  attempted  to  in- 
flame him  with  a  passion  tor  mUitai-y  g^lory',  he  used  to  an- 
swer'. '•  That  he  more  desired  the  preservation  of  one  sufh- 
'ctt\  than  the  destruction  ol' a.  thousand  enemies." 

Men  are  too  often  ingenious  in  making-  themselves  mise- 
rable', by  aggravating  to  their  own  fancy',  beyond  bounds',  all 
the  evils  which  they  endured  They  compare  themselves  with 
none  but  Hiose  whom  they  imagine  to  be  more  happy^ ;  and 
complain',  that  upon  them  alone  has  fallen  the  whole  load  of 
human  sorrows^  Would  they  look  with  a  more  impartial 
eye  on  the  world',  they  would  see  themselves  surrounded 
with  sufferers^ ;  and  fiii'd  that  they  are  only  drinking  out  of 
that  mixed  cup^  which  Providence  has  prepared  Icr  alV. — "1 
will  restore  thy  daughter  again  to  life',  said  an  eastern  sage 
to  a  prince  who  grieved  immoderately  lor  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
child',  "  provided  thou  art  able  to  engrave  on  her  tomb'  the 
names  of  three  persons  who  have  never  mourned\"  The 
prince  made  inquiry  after  such  persons'' ;  but  found  the  in- 
quiry vain',  and  was  silent\ 

SECTION  VIII. 

HE  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit',  is  like  a  city  thai 
is  broken  down',  and  Avithout  w^alls\ 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath' ;  but  grievous  words 
stir  up  anger\ 

Better  is  a  dmner  of  herbs  where  love  is',  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith\ 

Pnde  goeth  before  destruction' ;  and  a  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fair. 

Hear  counseP,  and  receive  instruction',  that  thou  mayest 
be  truly  i«is<;\ 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend';  but  the  kisses  of  an 
enemy  are  deceitful.    Open  rebuke'  is  better  than  secret  love>, 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit'  ?  There  is  more 
hope  o^  a  foot ,  than  of  him'. 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger',  is  better  than  the  mij^hty^ ;  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit',  than  he  that  taketh  a  city  . 

He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor\  le^ndeth  to  the  Lord";  that 
which  he  hath  given',  will  he  pay  him  a"'ain\ 

If  tiiine  enemy  be  hungry',  give  \x\va  oread  to  eat*^ ;  and  if 
he  be  thirsty',  give  him  water  to  drink''. 

He  that  planted  t!ie  ear',  shall  he  not  hear' ;  He  that  form- 
ed the  eye',  shull  he  not  see'  ? 

I  have  been  young',  and  now  I  am  old'' ;  yet  have  I  never 
«ren  the  righteous  forsaken',  nor  his  seed  begging  bread\ 
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It  is  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord'  than  ' 
to  dwell  in  ttie  tents  of  wickedness\ 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power',  and  spreading-  him- 
self like  a  green  bay-tree\  Yet  he  passed  away"* :  I  sought 
him^  but  he  could  not  be  found\ 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom\  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  liand' ;  and  in  her  left  hand',  riches'  and  ho- 
nour\  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness',  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace"". 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity^!  It  is  like  precious  ointment^ :  Like  the  dew 
of  Hermon^,  and  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion'. 

The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cokP ;  lie 
shall  therefore  heg  in  harvest',  and  have  nothu)g\ 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful',  and  by  the  vineyard  of 
the  man  void  of  understanding^ :  and',  lo' !  it  was  all  g^rown 
over  with  thorns';  nettles  had  covered  its  face',  and  the  stone 
wall  was  broken  down\  Then  I  saw',  and  considered  it 
weli^ ;  I  looked  upon  it',  and  received  instruction^ 

_  Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  leng-th  of 
tiine\  nor  that  which  is  measured  by  number  of  years^ ; — 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man',  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
old  age'. 

Solomon',  my  son',  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers',  and 
eerve  him  with  a  perfect  heart',  and  ^^'ith  a  willing' mind\  If 
thou  seek  hmi',  he  will  be  found  of  thee^ ;  but  if  thou  forsake 
him',  he  will  cast  thee  off  lor  ever\ 

SECTION  IX. 

THAT  every  day  has  its  pains'^  and  sorrows^  is  univer- 
sally experienced',  and  almost  universally^  confessed\  But  let 
us  not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths^ :  if  we  look  impartially 
about  us',  we  shall  find'  that  every  day  has  likewise  its 
pleasures'  and  its  j02/s\ 

We  should  cherish  sentiments  o^  charity  towards  all  men\ 
The  author  of  ail  good'  nourishes  much  piety^  and  virtue'  in 
hearts  that  are  unknow^n  to  us^ ;  and  beholds  repentance 
ready  to  spring-  up  among  many'  whom  we  consider  as  re- 
prohates''. 

No  one  ought  to  consider  himself  as  trisignificant  in  the 
sight  of  his  Creator'.  In  our  several  stations',  we  are  all  sent 
forth  to  be  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  heavenly  Father\ 
Every  mart  has  his  work  allotted\  his  talent  committed  to 
him' ;  by  the  due  improvement  of  which'^  he  may',  in  one 
way  or  other',  serve  God\  promote  virtue  ,  and  be  useful  in 
the  world  ^ 
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iTie  love  o^ praise'  should  be  preserved  under  proper  sub- 
ordination to  the  principle  of  duty^.  h\  itself,  it  is  a  useful 
motive  to  action^;  but  wljen  allowed  to  extend  its  influence 
too  far',  it  corrupts  tiie  whole  character'',  and  produces  ^ilt^, 
d-^grace',  and  misery\  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it"^,  is  a 
defect'^.  To  be  governed  by  it^  is  depravity^.  The  propei 
adjustment  of  the  several  principles  of  action  in  human  na- 
ture^, is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  hii^hest  attention\  For 
when  any  one  of  them  becomes  either  too  iceak''  or  too  strong"', 
\t  endangers  both  our  virtue'  anu  our  happiness^ 

The  desires  and  passions  of  a  vicious  man',  ha\ang'  once 
obtained  an  unUmited  sway',  trample  him  under  their  feet\ 
They  make  hun  feel  that  he  is  subject  to  various^  contra- 
dictory \  and  imperious  masters',  who  often  pull  him  different 
ways\  His  soul  is  rendered  the  receptacle  of  many  rep\ig 
nant'  and  jarring  dispositions^  and  resembles  some  barba- 
rous country',  cantoned  out  into  different  principaUties', 
which  are  continually  waging  icar  on  one  ariOther\ 

Diseases',  poverty^  disapix)intment\  and  shame',  are  far 
from  being'^,  in  every  instance',  the  unavoidable  doom  of 
raan\  They  are  much  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  his 
own  misguided  choice^.  Intemperance  engenders  disease^, 
sloth  produces  poverty',  pride  creates  disappointments',  and 
dishonesty  exposes  to  shame\  The  ungoverned  passidlis  of 
men'  betray  them  into  a  thousand  follies';  their  follies  into 
crimes';  and  their  crimes  into  misfortunes^ 

When  we  reflect  on  the  many  distresses  which  abound  in 
human  life',  on  the  scanty  proportion  of  happiness  which 
any  man  is  here  allowed  to  enjoy',  on  the  small  difference 
which  the  diversity  o^ fortune  makes  on  that  scanty  propor- 
tion'; it  is  surprising  that  envy  should  ever  fiave  been  a  pre  • 
valent  passion  among  men\  much  more  more  that  it  should 
have  prevailed  among  Christians'" .  Where  so  much  is  suf- 
fered in  common',  little  room  is  left  for  envy\  There  is  more 
occasion  for  pity'  and  sympathy',  and  an  inclination  to  assist 
each  otiier\ 

At  our  first  setting. out  in  life',  when  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  world'  and  its  snares',  when  every  pleasure  en- 
chants Avith  its  smile\  and  every  object  shines  with  the  gloss 
of  novelty',  let  us  beware  of  the  seducing  appearances  which 
surround  us';  and  recollect  what  others  have  suffered  from 
the  power  of^  headstrong  desire',  if  we  allow  any  passion', 
even  though  it  be  esteemed  innocent^  to  acquire  an  absoluti 
ascendant^,  our  inward  peace  will  be  impaired^  But  if  an/ 
which  has  the  taint  of  guilt'  take  early  possession  of  oil 
mind',  w^e  may  date',  from  that  moracrit  ,  the  ruin  of  OA 
tfanquillilf'p  .^, 
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Every  man  has  some  darling  passion^  which  generally 
nflbrds  the  first  introduction  to  vice\  The  irregular  gratifi- 
cations' into  which  it  occasionally  seduces  him  ,  appear  mi- 
der  the  form  o^  venial  weaknesses',  and  are  indulged',  in  the 
beginning^  with  scruj)uiousness'  and  reserveV  But',  by^ 
longer  practice^  these  restraints  weaken',  and  the  power  ol' 
habit  grows\  One  vice  brings  in  another  to  its  aid\  By 
a  sort  of*  natural  alHnity',  they  connect^  and  entwine  them- 
selves together',  till  their  roots  come  to  be  spread  wide^  and 
deep'  over  all  the  soul\ 

SECTION  X. 

WHENCE  arises  the  misery  of  this  present  world\''  It  is 
not  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmosphere',  our  chan""in^  seasons', 
and  inclement  skies'.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  debility  of  our 
bodies',  nor  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  goods  of  for* 
tune\  Amidst  all  disadvantages  of  this  kind',  a  pure\  a 
steadfast^  and  enlightened  mind',  possessed  ot  strong  vir 
tue',  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace',  and  smile  at  the  impotent 
assaults  of  fortune'  and  the  elements^.  It  is  within  ourselves 
that  misery  has  fixed  his  seat\  Our  disordered  hearts',  our 
guilty  passi()ns\  our  violent  prejudices'^,  and  misplaced  de-- 
sirc»',  are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble  which  we  endure\ 
These  sharpen  tlie  da>*ts  vviiich  adversity  would  otherwise 
point  in  vain  against  us\ 

While  the  vain'  and  the  licentious'  are  revelling  in  the 
midst  of  extravagance^  and  riot',  how  little  do  they  think  of 
those  scenes  of  sore  distress',  which  are  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment throughout  the  world';  multitudes  struggUng  for  a  poor 
subsistence'^,  to  support  the  wife^  and  children'  Avhom  they 
love',  and  who  look  up  to  them',  v/ith  eager  eyes',  for  that 
bread  which  they  can  hardly  procure^;  multitudes  groaning 
under  sickness  in  desolate  cottages',  untended'  and  vmmourn- 
ed';  many',  apparently  in  a  better  situation  of  fife',  pining 
away  in  secret  ^vith  concealed  griefs^;  families  Aveepin^  over 
the  holovcd  friends  wliom  they  have  lost',  or,  in  all  the  bitter* 
ness  of  anguish',  bidding  those  who  are  just  expiring  the 
last  adieu\ 

Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what  is  evil'. 
Familiarize  not  yourselves  with  it',  in  the  slightest  instances', 
w]thout/d«r\  Listen  •rith  reverence  to  every  reprehension 
of  conscience',  and  prt*  erve  the  most  quick  and  accurate 
sensibility  to  right' and  -vrong\  If  ever  your  moral  impres- 
sions begin  to  a€cay\  a:  d  your  natural  abhorrence  of  ^uilt  to 
lessen',  you  liave  grom  d  to  dread  that  the  ruin  o^ virtue  is 
iasf  approaching\ 

By  (lisappoiritments    and  trials'  the  violence  of  our  ;>«§ 
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sions  is  lamed',  and  our  mmds  are  lormed  to  sobriety''  and 
refleciion\  in  the  varieties  of  lii'e',  occasioned  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  worldly  fortune'',  we  are  inured  to  habits  both  of 
the  active^  and  the  sutterin^  virtues^  How  much  soever  we 
complaiu  of  the  vanity  of  the  world',  facis  plainly  show', 
tliat  if  its  vanity  were  less\  it  could  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  salutary  discipline\  Unsatislactory  as  it  is',  its  pleasures 
are  still  too  apt  to  corrupt  our  iiearts\  How  fatal  then 
must  the  consequences  have  been',  had  it  yielded  us  more 
complete  enjoyment'?  II"',  with  all  its  troubles',  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  too  much  attached  to  it',  how  entirely  would 
it  have  seduced  our  atfections',  if  no  troubles  haa  been  min- 
gled with  its  pleasures'? 

In  seasons  of  distress'^  or  difficulty',  to  abandon  ourselves 
to  dejection^  carries  no  mark  of  a  great  or  a  worthy  mind^ 
Instead  of  sinking  under  trouble\  and  declaring  "  that  iiis 
soul  is  weary  of  life',"  it  becomes  a  wise'  and  a  good  man', 
in  the  evil  day',  with  firmness',  to  maintain  his  post^;  to 
bear  up  against  the  storm';  to  have  recourse  to  those  advan- 
tages which',  in  the  worst  of  times',  are  always  left  t^)  inte- 
grity^ and  virtue';  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that  better 
davs  may  yet  arise\ 

How  many  young  persons  have',  at  first',  set  out  in  the 
world  with  excellent  dispositions  of  heart';  generous\  cha- 
ritable', and  humane';  kind  to  their  friends',  and  amiable 
among  all  with  whom  they  had  intercourse^!  And  yet',  how 
often  have  we  seen  all  those  fair  appearances',  unhappily 
blasted  in  the  progi-ess  of  life',  merely  through  the  influence 
of  loose  and  corniptm^  pleasures  :  and  those  very  persons', 
who  promised  once  to  oe  blessings  to  the  v/orld',  sunk  down', 
m  the  end',  to  be  the  burden'  and  nuisance  of  society\ 

The  most  common  propensity  of  mankind',  is',  to  store 
futurity  with  Avhatever  is  agreeable  to  them'^;  especially  in 
those  periods  of  life',  when  imagination  is  lively'',  and  hope 
is  ardent\  Looking  forward  to  the  year  now  beginning', 
they  are  ready  to  promise  themselves  much',  Irom  the  foun- 
dations of  prosperity  which  they  have  laid';  from  the  friend- 
ships'^ and  connexions  which  they  have  secured';  and  from 
t!ie  i)lans  oi'  conduct  which  they  have  formed\  Alas'!  how 
deceitful  do  all  these  dreams  of  happiness  often  prove'! 
While  many  are  saymg  in  secret  to  their  hearts',  "  To-mor- 
roAv  shall  be  as  this  day',  and  mo.-e  abundantly',"  we  are 
obliged', in  return,  to  say  to  them',  "Boast  not  yourselves  oi 
to-morrow';  for  you  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth'!" 
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CHAP.  11. 

NARRATIVE  PIECES 

SECTION  I. 

JVo  rank  or  possessions  can  make  the  guilty  mind  happy, 

DIONYSIUS',  the  tyrant  of  Sicily^  was  far  from  being 
happy',  though  he  possessed  great  riches',  and  all  the  plea- 
sures which  wealth^  and  power'  could  procured  Damocles', 
one  of  liis  flatterers',  deceived  by  those  specious  appearances 
of  happiness',  took  occasion  to  compliment  liim  on  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power\  his  treasures',  and  royal  magnificence': 
and  declared  that  no  monarch  had  ever  been  greater^  or 
happier'  than  Dionysius\ 

2  "  Hast  thou  a  mind',  Damocles',"  says  the  king',  "  to 
taste  this  happiness';  and  to  know',  by  experience  ^  what 
the  enjoyments  are',  of  which  thou  hast  so  high  an  idea'?" 
Damocles',  vrith  joy',  accepted  the  ofler\  The  king  order- 
ed that  a  royal  banquet  should  be  prepared',  and  a  gilded 
sofa',  covered  with  rich  embroidery', placed  for  his  favourite\ 
Sideboards',  loaded  with  gokr  and  silver  plate',  of  immense 
value',  were  arranged  in  the  apartment\ 

3  Pages  of  extraordinary  beauty'  were  ordered  to  attend 
his  table',  and  to  obey  his  commands  with  the  utmost  readi 
ness',  and  the  most  profound  suhmission\  Fragrant  oint- 
ments\  chaplets  of  fIowers\  and  rich  perfumes',  were  added 
to  the  entertainment\  The  table  was  loaded  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacies  of  every  kind\  Damocles',  intoxicated 
with  pleasure',  fancied  himself  amongst  superior  beings\ 

4  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness',  as  he  lay  indulg- 
ing himself  in  state',  he  sees  let  down  from  the  ceiling'^,  ex- 
actly over  his  head',  a  glittering  sword',  hung  by  a  smgle 
hair\  The  sight  of  impending  destruction',  put  a  speedy 
end  to  his  joy'  and  revelling\  The  pomp  of  his  attendance  , 
the  glitter  of  the  carved  plate\  and  the  delicacy  of  the  viands', 
cease  to  cflord  him  any  pleaRure\ 

5  He  dreads  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  the  table\  He 
throws  off  the  garland  of  roses'.  He  hastens  to  remove  from 
his  dangerous  situation',  and  earnestly  entreats  the  king  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  humble  condition',  having  no  de- 
sire to  enjoy  any  longer  a  happi.iess  so  terrible\ 

6  By  this  device',  Dionysius  intimated  to  Damocles',  how 
miserable  he  was  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures',  and  in 
p<issession  of  all  the  honours^  and  enjoyments'  vhich  royally 
C4)uld  bestow'  cicero. 
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SECTION  II. 

Change  of  external  condition  is  often  adverse  to  virtue. 

IN  the  dayr  of  Joram',  kin^  of  IsraeK,  flourished  the  pnv 
phet  Elisha\  His  character  was  so  e)i)inent\  and  his  lunie 
so  Avidely  spread',  that  Beniiadail',  the  king-  of  Syria',  thoue'ii, 
an  idolator  ,  sent  to  consult  hini^  concerning'  tlie  issue  ol^a 
distemper  which  threatened  his  li{e\  The^^niessenger  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion'  was  HazaeT.  who  appears  to  liave 
been  one  of  tlie  princes',  or  chief  men  of  the  Syrian  court'. 

2  Charged  with  rich  g-ilts  from  tlie  king',  he  presents  him- 
self before  the  proph_et'',  and  accosts  him  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est respect\  During  the  corn  Terence  whicii  they  held  "to- 
g-ethcr  ,  Elisha  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  countenance 
of  Hazael',  and  discernin;?',  by  a  prophetic  spirit',  Iiis  future 
tyranny^  and  cruelty',  he  could  not  contain  himself  from 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears\ 

3  Wfien  Hazaei',  in  surj^rise',  imjuired  into  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  emotion',  the  prophet  plainly  informed  him  of  the 
crimes^  and  barbarities'  which  he  fiiresaw  that  he  would  af- 
terwards commit^  The  soul  of  Hazaei  abhorred',  at  tills 
time',  the  thoughts  of  cruelty^  Uncorrupted',  as  yet',  b> 
ambition^  or  greatness',  his  indignation  rose  at  being-  thought 
capable  of  the  savage  actions  Avhich  the  prophet  had  men- 
tioned^;  and',  wath  nmch  Avarmth',  he  replies':  "But  what'' 
is  thy  servant  a  dog',  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing'?" 

4  Elisha  makes  no  return',  but  to  point  out  a  remarkal)l(i 
change'  which  was  to  take  place  in  his  condition^  :  "  The 
Lord  hath  shown  me',  that  thou  shalt  be  kin^  over  Syria \" 
In  course  of  time',  all  that  had  been  predicted  came  to  pass'. 
Hazaei  ascended  the  throne',  and  ambition  took  possession  of 
his  heart\  "  He  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their 
coasts\"  He  oppressed  them  during-  all  the  days  of  king  .Te- 
hoahaz\-  and',  from  what  is  left  on  record  of  his  actions',  he 
plainly  appears  to  have  proved',  Avhat  the  propliet  foresaw 
him  to  be  ,  a  man  of  violence^  cruelty',  and  bkx)d\ 

5  In  this  passage  of  history',  an  object  is  presented',  Avhicli 
deserves  our  serious  attentioii\  We  behold  a  man  who',  in 
one  state  of  life',  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes  without 
surprise'  and  horror';  avIio  knew  so  little  of  himself,  as  to 
believe  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  commit- 
ting-thenf;  that  same  man',  by  a  chang-e  of  condition^  and 
an  imguarded  state  of  mind',  transformed  in  all  his  senti- 
me4its'";  and  as  he  rose  in   greatness',  rising  also  in  g'uU' 
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lill  at  last  he  completed  that  whole  character  of  iniquity  winco 
ha  once  detested  .  blaik. 

SECTION  III. 
Haman  ;  or,  the  misery  ofjwide. 
AHASUERUS',  who  is  supposed  to  be  tho  prince  known 
amon.n-  the  Greek  historians  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes',  had 
advanced  to  the  chief  dignity  of  his  kingdom^  Haman^,  an 
Amalekite'',  who  inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  race' 
to  the  Jewish  nation\  He  appears^,  from  what  is  recorded 
of  liim'',  to  have  been  a  very  wicked  minister^  Raised  to 
gi'eatness  without  merit'',  he  employed  his  power  solely  lor 
ttie  gratification  of  his  passions'^. 

2  As  the  honours  which  he  possessed  were  next  to  royal  , 
nis  pride  was  every  day  fed  with  that  servile  homage'',  which 
is  peculiar  to  Asiatic  courts^;  and  all  the  servants  o?  the  king- 
prostrated  themselves  before  him\  In  the  midst  of  this  gene- 
ral adulation',  07ie  person  only  stooped  not  to  Haman\ 

3  This  was  Mordecai  the  Jew^;  who',  knowing  this  Ama- 
lekite to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  God^  and',  with  vir- 
tuous indignation',  despising  thatmsolence  of  prosperity  witti 
which  he  saw  him  lifted  up',  "■  bowed  not',  nor  did  him  re 
verence\"  On  this  appearance  of  disrespect  from  Mordecai', 
Haman  "was  full  of  wrath^:  but  lie  thought  scorn  to  lay 
hands  on  Mordecai  alone\"  Personal  revenge'  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him\ 

4  So  violent  and  black  were  his  passions',  that  he  resolved 
to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  to  which  Modecai  l:>elonged\ 
Abusing',  for  his  cruel  purpose',  the  favour  ol'  his  credulous 
sovereign',  he  obtained  a  decree  to  be  sent  Ibrth ',  that', 
against  a  certain  day',  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian 
dominions',  should  be  put  to  the  sword\ 

5  Meanwhile',  confident  of  success'*^  and  blind  to  approach- 
ing ruin',  he  continued  exulting  in  Ins  prosperity\  Invited 
by  Ahasuerus  to  a  royal  banquet',  which  Esther  the  queen 
had  prepared',  "he  went  forth  that  day  joyful',  and  with  a 
glad  heart\"  But  behold  how  slight  an  incident'  was  suffi- 
cient to  poison  his  joy' !  As  he  went  forth',  he  saw^  JMordecai 
in  the  king's  gate^;  and  observ^ed',  that  he  still  refused  to  do 
him  homage''.  "He  stood  not  up',  nor  was  moved  for  him';" 
although  he  well  knew  the  formidable  designs',  which  Haman 
was  preparing  to  execute\ 

6  One  private  man',  who  despised  his  greatness^,  and  dis- 
dained submission',  while  a  whole  kingdom  trembled  before 
him';  one  spirit',  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  power 
ci)uld  neither  subdue^  nor  humble',  blasted  his  triumphs'. 
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His  whole  soul  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  passion\  \Vralh\ 
pn(!e\  and  desire  of  reveng-e^,  rose  into  li.ry\  With  difR- 
ciiity  ne  restrained  himself  in  public\  but  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  ins  own  house',  he  was  forced  to  disclose  the  a^ony  of  his 
mimr.  * 

7  He  g-athered  tog-ether  his  friends^  and  family,  with  Ze- 
re.sh  his  Avife\  "He  told  them  of  the  g-lory  of  his  richcs\  and 
ihe  multitude  of  his  children',  and  of  all  the  things  wherein 
the  kin^  had  promoted  him';  and  how  he  had  advanced  him 
above  tTie  princes'  and  servants  of  the  king\  He  said',  more- 
over', Yea  ,  Esther  the  queeii'  suffered  no  man  to  come  in 
with  the  king',  to  the  banquet  that  slie  had  prepared',  but  my- 
self';  and  to-morrow  also  am  I  invited  to  her  Avith  the  king\" 
After  all  this  preamble',  what  is  the  conclusion\''  "Yet  all 
this  availeth  me  nothing',  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  tlie  Jew' 
sitting  at  the  king's  gate\" 

8  The  sequel  of  Haman's  history'  I  shall  not  nowpursue\ 
It  might  afford  matter  f()r  raiicti  instruction',  by  the  conspi- 
cuous justice  of  God  in  his  fall'  and  pimishment\  But  con- 
templating only  the  singu'lar  situation,  in  which  the  expres- 
sions just  quoted  present  him\  and  the  violent  agitation  of  his 
mind  which  they  display',  the  following  reflections  naturally 
arise\-  How  miserable  is  vice',  when  one  guilty  passion  ere 
ates  so  much  torment^  how  unavailing  is  pj-os'perity',  when', 
in  the  heiglit  of  it',  a  single  disappointment'  can  destroy  the 
relish  of  all  its  pleasuresM  how  Aveak  is  human  nature',  which', 
in  the  absence  oireaV  is  thus  prone  to  form  to  itself  m«g-i- 
nary  woesM  blair. 

SECTION  IV. 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

THIS  excellent  personage'  was  descended  from  the  royal 
line  of  England  by  both  her  parents\  She  was  carefully  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  reformation*^;  and  her  wisdom' 
and  virtue'  rendered  her  a  shining  example  to  her  sex\  But 
it  w^as  her  lot  to  continue  only  a  snort  period  on  this  stage  of 
Iwing^:  for',  in  early  life',  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wild  ambi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Northumberland',  Avho  promoted  a  mar- 
riage between  her^  and  his  son',  lord  Guilford  Dudley',  and 
raised  her  to  the  throne  of  England',  in  opposition  to  ihe 
rights  of  Mary'  and  Elizabeth\ 

2  At  the  time  of  their  marriage'  she  was  only  about  eign- 
teen  years  of  age\  and  her  husband  was  also  very  young'  a^ 
season  of  life  very  unequal  to  oppose  the  interested  vieT\^  oT 
artful  and  ;i.<=:piring  men',  who',  instead  of  exposir*;'  irtin  to 
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danger^,  should  have  been  the  protectors  of  their  innocence 
and  youth\ 

3  This  extraordinary  young  person',  besides  the  solid  en- 
dowments of  piety"*  and  virtue',  possessed  the  most  engag-ing 
disposition',  the  most  accomplished  parts'";  and  being  of  an 
equal  age  with  king  Edward  VIZ  she  had  received  all  her 
education  with  him',  and  seemed  even  to  possess  a  greater 
facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of  manly'  and  classical  lite- 
rature\ 

4  She  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman^  and  Greek 
languages',  as  well  as  of  several  moc^ern.  tongues^;  had  passed 
*iiost  of  her  time  in  an  application  to  learning';  and  expressed 
a  great  indifference  for  other  occupations^  and  amusements' 
usual  with  her  sex'  and  station\ 

5  Roger  Ascham',  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth',  having  at 
one  time  paid  her  a  visit',  found  her  employed  in  reading 
Plato',  while  the  rest  of  the  family  Avere  engaged  in  a  party 
of  hunting  in  the  park^;  and  upon  his  admirino-  the  singularity 
of  her  choice',  she  told  him',  that  she  "  received  more  plea 
sure  from  that  author',  than  others  could  reap  from  ail  their 
eport'  and  gayety\" 

G  Her  heart'j  replete  with  this  love  of  literature''  and  seri- 
ous studies',  and  with  tenderness  towards  her  husband',  who 
was  deserving  of  her  afiection',  had  never  opened  itself  to  the 
liflttering  allurements  of  ambition^;  and  the  information  of 
her  advancement  to  the  throne',  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  her\  She  even  refused  to  accept  the  crown';  pleaded  the 
preferable  right  of  the  two  princesses^;  expressed  her  dread 
of  the  consequences  attending  an  enterprise  so  dangerous', 
not  to  say  so  criminal';  and  desired  to  remain  in  that  private 
station  m  which  she  was  born\ 

7  Overcome  at  last  with  the  entreaties'",  rather  than  rea- 
sons\  of  her  father^  and  father-in-law',  and',  above  all',  of  her 
husband^  she  submitted  to  their  will',  and  was  prevailed  on 
fo  relinquish  her  own  judgment\  But  her  elevation  was  ol 
very  short  continuance\  The  nation  declared  for  queen 
Mary\  and  the  lady  Jane',  aller  wearing  the  vain  pageantry 
of  a  crown  durin^-  ten  days',  returned  to  a  private  life',  with 
much  more  satisfaction'  than  she  felt  when  royalty  was  ten- 
dered to  her"^. 

8  Queen  Mary',  who  appears  to  have  been  incapable  ol 
generosity^  or  clemency',  deternfmed  to  remove  every  per- 
son' from  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  apprehended\ 
Warning  was',  therefore',  given  to  lady  Jane  to  prepare  for 
death'';  a  doom  which  she  had  expected',  and  which  the  in 
noccnce  of  her  life\*as  well  as  the  nciisfbrtuncs  to  which  shi 
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had  been  exposed',  rendered  no  umvelcome  nevrs  to  her  . 

9  The  queen's  bigoted  zeal^  under  colour  ofteiidei'  mercy 
to  the  prisoner's  souK,  induced  lier  to  send  priests',  who 
molested  her  with  perpetual  disputation^;  and  even  a  reprieve 
oi' three  days  was  granted  her',  in  hopes  that  she  would  be 
persuaded',  during  that  time',  to  pay  ,  by  a  timely  convei- 
tsion  to  pupery',  some  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare  . 

10  Lady  Jane  had  presence  of  mind',  in  those  melancholy 
circumstances',  not  only  to  defend  her  religion  by  solid  ar- 
^menLs',  but  also  to  write  a  letter  to  her  sister',  in  the 
Greek  language',  in  whicli',  besides  sending  her  a  copy  ol 
the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue',  she  exhorted  her  to  maintain' 
in  every  fortune',  a  like  steady  perseverance^ 

11  On  the  day  of  her  execution',  her  husband',  lord  Guil- 
ford', desired  permission  to  see  her';  but  she  refused  her  con- 
sent', and  sent  liim  word',  that  the  tenderness  of  their  part- 
ing' would  overcome  the  fbrtitutle  of  hotJC;  and  Avould  too 
much  luibend  their  minds  from  that  constancy',  which  their 
approacliing  end  required  of  tliem\  Their  separation',  she 
said',  would  be  only  for  a  moment',  and  they  would  soon  re- 
join each  other  in  a  scene',  where  their  afiections  would  be 
for  ever  united',  and  where  death\  disappointment^  and  mis- 
l()rtune',  could  no  longer  have  access  to  them',  or  disturb 
their  eternal  felicity^. 

12  It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane^  and 
lord  Guilford'  together  on  the  same  scaffold',  at  Tower  hilf; 
but  the  council',  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  people  for 
their  youth',  beauty\  innocence',  and  noble  birth',  changed 
their  orders',  and  gave  directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded 
within  the  verge  of  the  Tower'. 

13  She  saw  her  husbrnd  led  to  execution'';  and',  having 
given  himfrorn  the  windoAvsome  token  of  her  remembrance  , 
she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own  appointed  hour 
should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate'.  She  even  saw  his  headless 
btKly  carried  back  in  a  cart';  and  found  herself  more  con- 
firmed by  the  reports  which  she  fieard  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end',  than  shaken  by  so  tender'  and  melancholy  a  spectacle'. 

14  Sir  John  Gage',  constable  of  the  Tower  ,  when  he  led 
her  to  execution',  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small 
present',  which  he  might  keep  as  a  jierpetual  memorial  of 
her'.  She  gave  him  her  table-book',  in  which  she  had  just 
written  three  sentences',  on  seeing  iier  husband's  dead  body'; 
o:ie  in  Greek',  another  in  Latin',  a  third  in  English\ 

13  Tne  purport  of  them  Avas',  "  that  human  justice  was 
against  his  hoay\  but  tl^e  Divine  Mercy  would  be  favourable 
to  his  so^it;  and  that  if  her  fiiult  deserved  punishment',  her 
C  4 
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youth  ,  at  least\  and  her  imprudence', were  worthy  ol'excusc*; 
and  that  God^  and  posterity',  she  trusted',  would  show  her 
favour^"  On  the  sca[ii)id'  she  made  a  speech  to  the  by- 
slanders',  in  which  llio  mikhiess  of  lier  disposition'  li-d  her  to 
take  the  blame  entireiy  on  herself',  witiioul  utteiing one  com- 
plaint against  the  seventy  with  wiuch  she  had  beeii  treateti"". 

16  She  said',  that  her  olU'nce  was',  not  that  she  h'ul  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  crown',  liui  llini  Hi\c  had  not  rejected  it 
with  sufficient  C(mstancy';  that  she  luul  less  erred  through 
ambition',  than  throuirh  reverence  to  her  parents',  wliomshe 
had  been  taug-ht  to  respect'  and  obey^;  that  she  willing-jy  re- 
ceived death',  as  the  only  satisfactitm  wHiich  she  could  now 
make  to  the  ir.jured  state^;  aiu!  thoug'h  her  infi-in:|-ement  ot 
the  laws  had  been  constrained',  she  ^vould  show',  by  her  vo- 
luntary submission  to  their  sentence',  that  she  was  desirous 
to  atone  for  that  disobedience'  into  which  too  much  filial 
piety  had  betrayed  her^:  that  she  had  justly  deserved  this 
punishment',  for  bein^  made  the  instrument',  though  the 
Mmoi//i«  "-instrument',  of  the  ambition  ol*  others':  and  that  the 
story  of  her  hfe',  she  lipped',  mig-ht  at  least  he  useful',  by 
proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great  misdeeds',  if  they 
tend  any  way  to  the  destruct,ion  of  the  commonvv'ealt.h\ 

17  After  uttering  these  words',  she  caused  herself  lo  be 
disrobed  by  lier  Avomen',  antl  v/ith  a  steady',  serene  coun 
tenance'j  submitted  herself  to  the  executioner^         hume. 

SECTION  V. 
Orto^rul ;  or,  the  vanity  of  riches. 
AS  Ortogrul  of  Basra'  was  one  day  Avandering  along  the 
streets  of  Bagdat',  musing  on  the  varieties  of  merchandise 
which  the  shops  opened  to  his  view',  atid  observing  the  dif- 
ferent occupations  whicit  busied  the  multitude  on  every  side', 
he  was  awakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation',  by  a 
crowd  that  obstructed  his  passaged  He  raised  his  eyes',  and 
saw  the  chief  vizier',  who',  having  returned  from  the  divan', 
was  entering  Itis  palace\ 

2  Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants^  and  being  sup- 
posed to  have  some  petition  (i>r  the  vizier',  was  iiermitted  to 
enter\  He  surveyed  the  spaciousness  o^  the  apartments\ 
admired  the  walls  hung  with  golden  rapestry\and  the  floors 
covered  Avith  silken  carpets',  and  despised  the  simple  neat- 
ness of  his  oAvn  little  lialD!tation\ 

3  "  Surely',"  said  he  to  hiinself,  "  this  palace  is  tlie  seat 
of  happiness',  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure',  and  dis- 
content^ and  sorrow'  can  K  ^ve  no  admission'.  Whoever  na- 
ture has  provided  for  the  ddi.  ?r.t  of  sense'',  is  here  spread  forth 
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to  be  enjoyed'.  What  can  mortals  liope^  or  unaffine",  which 
the  mjisrer  of  this  pala<je',  has  not  ohtHined\''  'l^ie  dishes  ol 
luxiiiy',  cover  his  table'!  the  voice  of  liarniony^,  lulls  him  in 
his  bowers';  he  breaiiies  the  fnigrance  of  tlie  <rrovesof  Java'. 
and  sleeps  upon  tJie  down  of  ijic  cyjrnets  ol'the  Ganges'. 

4  "  He  s|)eaks',  and  iiis  mandate  is  oheyed';  he  wishes^  and 
his  wis!)  is  ^nntiiietr;  ail'  Avhom  lie  sees',  obey  him',  and  all' 
wliom  he  hears',  Hatter  hiiii'.  Hov/  ditlerent',  O  Ortogrur, 
la  thy  ruiuUium',  nho  art  (h)onied  tt)  the  j)erpetual  torments 
of  unsatisfied  desire';  and  who  hast  no  amusement  in  tliy 
power',  thai  ran  v^'ithhold  thee  liom  thy  own  reflections'! 

5  "  Tiiey  tell  thee  ihat  tljou  art  unse' ;\)ut  what  does  U'isdom 
avail  \v\\U' poverty^?  Notie  will  Halter  the  poor';  and  thctmc 
have  very  little  iH)wer  of  tiaiterin;;r  themselves'.  That  man 
is  surely  the  tnost  wretched  of  the  sons  oI'Avretchedness'.  who 
lives  with  his  own  laults'  and  iiillies'  always  belbre  liim  ;  and 
who  lias  none  to  recoiicile  him  to  himseU'  by  praise'  and  ve- 
neration'. I  have  long  soui^ht  content',  and  have  not  Ibund 
it';  I^v»-i!l  from  this  moment  ejidenvour  to  Ije  rich'." 

6  Full  of  his  new  resolution',  lie  shut  Inmself  in  his  cham- 
ber l()r  six  months',  to  deliberate  how  lie  should  grow  rich'. 
He  sornctimes  purposed  U^  otler  himself  as  a  counsellor  to 
one  of  the  kings  in  India';  and  at  others  resolved  to  dig  for 
diamonds  in  the  mines  of  Golconda'. 

7  One  day',  after  some  horns  passed  in  violent  fluctuation 
of  opinion',  sleep  insensibly  seized  him  in  liis  chair\  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  desert  country',  in  search  ot 
some  one  that  might  Uach  him  to  grow  rich';  and',  as 
he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill',  sliaded  ^vith  cypress',  in 
doubt  whither  to  direct  liis  steps',  his  /«?/(£■»•  a pt^ea red  on  a 
sudden  standing  bel()re  him\  "Ortogrul',"  said  the  old  man', 
"I  know  thy  perplexity':  listen  to  thy  father';  turn  thme  eye 
on  the  opposite  mountain  ." 

8  Ortogrul  looked',  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the 
rofks',  roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder',  and  scattering  its 
(bam  on  the  in»pending  woods'.  "  Now',"  said  his  lather', 
"  behold  tlie  vallev  tfiat  lies  h-etAveen  the  hills'."  Ortogrul 
looked',  and  espied  i  little  well',  out  of  which  issued  a  small 
rivulet'.  "Tell  me',  noAv',"  said  his  father',  "dost  thou 
wish  lor  sudden  aflluence',  that  may  pout  iipon  thee  like  the 
mountain  torrent';  or  fivr  a  skm''  and  gradual  increase',  re- 
sembling the  rill  gliding  irom  the  well'?" 

9  "  JLet  me  be  quickly  rich',"  said  Ortogruf ;  "  let  the  gol- 
den stream  be  quick'  and  violent'."  "  Look  round  thee',"  said 
his  father',  "once  again\"  Ortogrul  looked^,  and  perceived 
Uie  channel  of  ttie  torrent  dry'  and  dusty^;  but  following  the 
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rivulet  from  tlie  well',  lie  traced  il  to  a  wide  lake'  wl»ich  tlte 
supply  ,  slow  and  constant',  kept  always Jii IP.  He  awoke', 
and  determined  to  grow  rich  by  siiejit  profit',  and  persevering- 
indiistry\ 

10  Having"  sold  his  patrimony',  he  eng-agcd  in  merclian- 
dise^;  and  in  twenty  years',  purchased  IjiTnds',  on  which  he 
raised  a  house',  equnl  in  sumptnousness  to  tiiat  of  the  vi/ier^; 
to  this  mansion  he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure',  ex 
pecting  to  enjoy  all  the  le'icity  which  he  had  imaa'ined  riches 
able  to  aflbnr.  Leisure  soon  made  him  weary  oC  himsell'', 
and  he  longed  to  be  persuaded  that  he  Avas  great'  and  hap- 
py\  He  was  courteous' and  liberaP;^  lie  gave  all  that  ap- 
proached him',  hopes  of  pleasing-  liim',  and  all  who  should 
idease  him',  hopes  of  being  rewarded".  Every  art  of  praise', 
was  tried',  and  every  source  of  adulatory  fiction',  was  ex 
hausted\ 

11  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight'',  because 
he  (bund  himselt'  unable  to  believe  t}iem\  His  own  heart 
told  him  its  frailues^;  his  own  understanding'  reproached 
him  with  his  fauits\  "  How  long',"  said  he',  with  a  deep 
sigh',  "  have  I  been  laboiu'ing  in  vain  to  amass  wealth',  which 
at  last  is  useless'!  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  nc/i',  who 
is  already  too  icise  to  be  flattered^  dr.  johnson. 

SECTION  VL 

The  hill  of  science. 
IN  that  season  of  the  year',  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky', 
tlie  various  fruits  which  cover  the  ground',  the  discoloured^ 
foliage  of  the  trees',  and  all  the  sweet'  but  fadin«-  graces  of 
iispiring  autumn',  open  the  nnnd  to  benevolence  ,  and  dis- 
pose it  lor  contemplation',  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  country',  till  ciiriv^sity  began  to  give  way  to 
weariness';  and  I  sat  down  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  over- 
grown with  moss';  where  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves\ 
the  dashhig  of  waters',  and  the  hum  of  the  distant  city', 
soothed  my  mind  into  a  most  perfect  tranquillity';  and  sleep 
insensibly  stole  upon  me',  as  I  v/as  indulging  the  agreeable 
reveries  ,  which  the  objects  around  me  naturally  ijispired\ 

2  I  immediately  Iburid  myself  in  a  vast  extended  plain'  in 
the  middle  of  which  arose  a  mountain',  higher  than  I  had  be- 
fore any  conception  of\  It  wrts  covered  witha  multitude  of 
people',  chiefly  youth',  many  «f  whom  pressed  forward  with 
the  liveliest  ejjpression  of  ardour  in  their  countenance',  though 
the  way  was',  in  many  places',  steep  and  difricult\ 

3  1  observed',  that  those',  who  had  just  begun  to  climb  the 
bill',  thought  themselves  not  far  fi-oni  the  top^;  but  as  tlicy 
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proceeded',  new  hills  were  continually  rising  to  their  view'; 
and  the  summit  of  the  highest  they  could  before  discern  , 
seemed  hut  the  foot  of  another',  till  the  mountain  at  length 
appeared  to  lose  itseil'  in  the  clouds\ 

4  As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishment',  a 
friendly  instructer  suddenly  appeared^:  "  The  mountain  be- 
fova  thee',"  said  he',  "  is  the  Hill  of  Science\  On  the  top', 
is  the  temple  of  Truth',  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds',  and 
a  veil  of  pure  light  covers  her  face\  Observe  the  progress  of 
her  votaries';  he  silent'  and  attentive\" 

5  After  1  had  noticed  a  variety  of  objects',  I  turned  my 
eye  towards  the  multitudes  who  Avere  climbin";  the  steep 
ascent',  and  observed  among  them  a  youth  of  a  lively  look  , 
a  piercing  eye',  and  sometlimg  fiery  and  irregular  in  all  his 
motions\  His  name  was  Genius\  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up 
the  mountain',  and  left  his  companions  gazing  after  him  with 
envy'  and  admiration';  but  liis  progress  was  unequal',  and 
interrupted  by  a  thousand  caprices'. 

6  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley', he  mingled  in  her 
train\  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  precipice',  he 
ventured  to  the  tottering  edge\  He  delighted  in  devious^ 
and  untried  paths',  and  niade  so.  many  excursions  froni  the 
road',  tliat  his  feebler  companions  often  outstripped  liim\  I 
observed  that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with  partiality^;  but 
Truth  often  frowned',  and  turned  aside  her  face\ 

7  While  Genius  was  thus  wastuig  his  strength  in  eccen- 
tric flights',  I  saw  a  person  of  very  different  appearance', 
named  Application\  He  crept  along  with  a  slow  and  unre- 
mitting pace',  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain',  pa- 
tiently removing  every  stone  that  obstructed  his  way',  till  he 
saw  iiiost  of  those  below  him',  who  had  at  first  derided  his 
slow'  and  toilsome  progrcss\ 

8  Indeed',  there  were  few  wno  ascended  the  hill  Avith 
equal'  and  uninterrupted  steadiness';  lor',  besides  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Avay',  they  v/ere  continually  solicited  to  turn 
aside',  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  Appetites^  Passions\  and 
Pleasures',  whose  importunity',  when  once  complied  with', 
they  became  less  and  less  able  to  resist':  and  though  they 
often  returned  to  the  path',  the  asperities  of  the  road  wero 
more  severely  felt';  the  hill  appeared  more  steep',  and  rug- 
ged'; the  fruits',  wLich  were  wholesome^  and  refreshing', 
seemed  harsh'  and  ill  tasteil';  their  sight  grew  dim';  ana 
their  feet  tripped  at  every  little  obstruction'. 

9  I  saw',*  with  some  surprise',  that  the  Muses',  whon 
business  was  to  cheer''and  encourage'  those  who  were  toi»^^ 
np  tlie  ascent',  would  often  sing  in  tlie  bowers  of  Plean"^ 
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ana  accompany  those  who  were  enticed  away  at  the  call  ol 
the  Passions\  They  accompanied  them',  ht)wever',  but  a 
little  way^;  and  always  forsook  them  Avhen  they  lost  sig-ht  o! 
the  hiil\  The  tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon  ^he 
unha})py  captives';  and  led  them  away',  without  resistance', 
to  the  cells  of  Ignorance'',  or  the  mansions  orMisery\ 

10  Among-  the  innumerable  seducers',  who  were  endea- 
vourmg  to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path  ol 
science',  there  was  one\  so  little  formidable  in  her  appear- 
ance\  and  so  gentle  and  lang"uid  in  her  attempts',  that  I 
should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her',  but  for  the  num- 
bers she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her  chains\ 

1 1  Indolence',  (for  so  siie  was  called',)  far  from  proceeding" 
to  opeii  hostilities',  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  o\ 
the  path',  but  contented  herself  with  retarding  their  pro- 
gress^; and  tlie  purpose  she  could  not  force  them  to  abandon', 
she  persuaded  them  to  delay\  Her  touch  liad  a  power  like 
tliat  of  the  torpedo',  Avhich  withered  the  strength  of  those 
who  came  Avithin  its  influenced  Her  unhappy  captives  still 
tMrned  their  faces  towards  the  temple',  and  always  hoped  to 
arrive  there^;  but  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  from  beneath 
their  feet',  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  bottom',  before 
they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  place\ 

12  The  placid  serenity',  Avhich  at  first  appeared  in  their 
countenance',  changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy  lan- 
guor', which  was  tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom',  as 
they  g'lided  down  the  stream  of  Insignificance',  a  dark  and 
sluggish  water',  which  is  curled  by  no  breeze',  and  enlivened 
by  no  murmur',  till  it  tails  into  a  dead  sea',  where  startled 
passengers  are  aAvakened  by  the  shock',  and  the  next  mo- 
ment buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion\ 

13  Of  all  tlie  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science', 
none  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  followers  of  Indo- 
lence\  The  captives  of  Appetite^  and  Passion'  would  often 
seize  the  moment  when  their  tyrants  were  languid^  or  asleei)', 
to  escape  from  their  enchantment^;  but  the  dominion  of  In- 
dolence', was  constant'  and  unremitted^;  and  seldom  resist- 
ed', till  resistance  was  in  vain\ 

•  14  After  contemplating  these  things',  I  turned  my  e}'es  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  mountain',  where  tlxe  air  was  always 
pure^  and  exhilarating',  the  path  shaded  with  laurels''  and 
evergreens',  and  the  effulgence  which  beamed  from  the  face 
of  Science',  .seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries\  Hap- 
py', said  I',  are  they  who  are  permitted  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain''    But  while  I  was  pronouncing  this  exclamation',  wiUj 
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uncommon  ardour',  I  saw'  standing  beside  me',  a  form  o! 
diviner  features',  and  a  more  benign  radiance\ 

15  "Happier',"  said  she',  "  are  tliey  wlvom  Virtue  con 
ducts  to  the  Mansions  of  Content^"  "  ^Vhat',"  said  I'. 
"  does  Virtue  then  reside  in  the  vale^  r'^  "  I  am  found',' 
said  she',  "  in  the  vale',  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain\  f 
cheer  the  cottager  at  his  toil',  and  inspire  the  sage  at  his 
meditation\  I  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities',  and  bless  the 
hermit  in  his  celP.  1  have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns 
my  influence',  and  to  him  that  wishes  lor  me',  I  am  already 
present^  Science  may  raise  thee  to  eminence';  but  I  alone 
can  g'lide  thee  to  felicityM" 

16  While  Virtue  was  tlius  speaking',  I  stretched  cut  my 
arms  towards  her',  with  a  vehemence  Avhich  broke  my  slum 
ber\  The  chill  dews  were  falling  around  me',  and  the  shades 
of  evening  stretched  over  the  landscaped    I  hastened  home- 
ward', and  resigned  the  night  to  silence'  and  meditation\ 

AIKEN. 

SECTION  VII. 

The  journey  of  a  day  ;  a  picture  of  human  life. 
OBIDAH',  the  son  of  Abensina',  left  the  caravansera  early 
m  the  morning',  and  pursued  liis  journey  through  the  plains 
of  Indostan\  He  was  fresh'  and  vigorous  Avith  rest^;  he  was 
animated  with  hope';  he  was  incited  by  desire^;  he  walked 
swiftly  forwai-d  over  the  vallies',  and  saw  the  hills  gradually 
risin»  before  him\ 

2  As  he  passed  along',  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the 
morning  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise';  he  was  fanned  by  the 
last  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze',  and  sprinkled  with  dew 
from  groves  of  spices\  He  sometimes  contemplated  the 
towering  height  of  the  oak',  monarch  of  the  hills';  and  some- 
times caught  the  gentle  fiagrance  of  the  primrose',  eldest 
daughter  of  the  spring^:  all  his  senses  were  g'^tified',  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart'. 

3  Thus  he  went  on',  till  the  sun  approacned  his  meridian', 
and  the  increased  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength";  he  then 
looked  round  about  him  for  some  more  commodious  path\ 
He  saAv',  on  his  right  hand',  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave 
its  shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation^;  he  entered  it',  and  found 
the  coolness^  and  verdure'  irresistibly  p!easant\ 

4  He  did  not',  however',  forget  Avliither  he  was  travel- 
ling', but  found  a  narrow  way',  bordered  with  flowers', 
which  appeared  to  have  the  same  direction  with  the  main 
road^;  and  v/as  pleased',  that',  by  this  liappv  experiment', 
he  had  found  means  to  unite  pleasure^  witn  business',  and 
to  gain  the  rewards  of  diligence'  without  suffering  its  fatigues^ 
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5  He',  therefore',  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time  ,  witr 
out  the  least  remission  of*  liis  crJour',  except  that  he  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  stop  hy  the  music  of  the  birds',  which 
the  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade';  and  sometmies  ;unus- 
ed  himself  with  pkicking-  the  flowers  that  coveretl  the  banks 
on  each  side',  or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches^ 

6  At  last^,  the  g-reen  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first 
tendency',  and  to  wind  amon^-  hills^  and  thickets',  cooled 
with  l()untains',  and  murmuring  with  waterliills\  Here 
Obidah  paused  lor  a  time',  and  began  to  consider  whether  it 
were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the  known  and  common  track^; 
but  remembering  that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  vio 
\ence',  and  that  the  plain  was  dusty^  and  uneven  ,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  new  path',  Avhich  he  supposed  only  to  make  a 
lew  meanders',  hi  compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the 
ground',  and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road\ 

7  Having  tlius  calmed  liis  solicitude',  he  renewed  his 
pace' J  thoui|-h  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  grouRd\ 
This  uneasniess  of  his  mind',  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on 
every  new  object',  and  give  way  to  every  seii^ation  that 
might  sooth'  or  divert  hinr.  He  listened  to  every  echo^;  lie 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect^;  he  turned  aside  to 
every  cascade';  and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course 
of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled  among  the  trees',  and  watered  a 
large  region  with  innumerable  circiunvolutions\ 

8  In  these  amusements',  the  hours  passed  away  unac- 
counted^; his  deviations  had  perplexed  liis  memory',  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  trav^ef.  He  stood  pensive 
and  confused\  afraid  to  go  forv/ard',  lest  he  sliould  gc 
wrong',  yet  conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was^  now 
past\  While  he  was  thus  tortured  with  uncertainty',  th< 
sky  was  overspread  with  clouds';  the  day  vanished  from  be 
r(»re  liim';  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his  head\ 

9  He  was  now  roused  by  his  danger^,  to  a  quick  and  pain- 
hA  I'emembrance  of  his  fblly^;  he  now  saw  how  happiness  ii 
lost',  when  ease  is  consulted';  he  iamciued  the  uimianiy  im- 
patience that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  groye'j 
and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him  on  from  trifle 
to  trifle\  While  he  was  thus  rellecting',  the  air  grew  blacker', 
and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke  his  meditation\ 

10  He  now  resolved  to  do  what  yet  remained  in  his  pow- 
er\  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  passed',  and  try 
to  find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plaint 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground',  and  recommended  hia 
life  to  the  Lord  of  Nature^  He  rose  v/ith  confidence'  and 
tranquillity',  and  pressed  on  with  reso!ution\  The  beasts  ol 
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the  desert,  vrero  in  motion',  and  on  every  hand  were  heard 
the  irjinoflin^  howls  of  raire^  and  tear',  and  ravao-e'  and  ex- 
piration^. All  the  liorrors  of  darkness^  and  solitude',  sur- 
roiinde<l  hlm^:  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods',  and  the  tor- 
rents timihled  from  the  hilis^ 

11  Thus  forlorn'  and  diritressed',  he  wandered  through  the 
wild',  ^^■ithout  knowing  whitlier  lie  was  going',  or  whether 
he  was-every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety',  or  to  de- 
struction\  "At length',  not  fear',  hut  lahour\  began  to  over- 
come him^;  his  breath  grew  short',  and  his  knees  trembled'; 
and  he  was  on  the  poujt  of  lying  down  in  resignation  to  his^ 
fate';  Avlien  he  beheld',  through  the  brambles',  the  glimmer  of 
a  lai>er\ 

12  He  advanced  toAvards  the  light'';  and  finding  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit',  he  called  Humbly  at 
the  door',  and  obtained  admission\  The  old  man  set  before 
him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  himself',  on  which 
Obidah  fi^d  with  eagerness'  and  gratitudc\ 

13  AVhen  the  repast  was  over  ,  "  Tell  me',"  said  the  her- 
mit', "  1)y  what  chance  thou  host  been  brought  hither\^  I 
have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness', 
in  which  I  never  savv'  a  man  befbre\"  Obidah  then  related 
the  occurrences  of  his  journey^,  without  any  concealment''  or 
palliation'. 

14  '"  Son',"  said  the  hermit',  "  let  the  errors  and  follies', 
the  dangers'  ani  escape  of  this  day'',  sink  deep  into  thy 
heart\  "Remember'',  my  son'',  that  human  life  is  the  journey 
of  a  d3y\  We  nse  in  the  moniing  of  youth',  full  of  vigour' 
and  full  of  exj)ec'tatton^;  we  set  forward  with  spirit'  and  hope', 
with  gayety'  and  with  ilihgence',  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
direct  road  of  piety',  towards  the  mansions  of  rest\ 

15  In  a  short  time',  Ave  remit  our  fervoiir',  and  endeavour 
to  find  some  mitigation  of  oiu-  duly',  and  some  more  easy 
means  of  obtaining  the  same  end'.  We  then  relax  our 
vigour',  and  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  atu 
distance';  but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy',  and  venture  to 
approach  whnt  avr  resolve  never  to  touch'.  We  thus  enter 
the  bowers  of  ease',  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security'. 

IG  Here  the  heart  softens',  and  vigilance  subsides';  Ave  are 
then  Avilling  to  inquire  Avhether  another  advance  cannot  be 
made',  and  Avhether  Ave  may  not',  at  least',  turn  our  eyes  up- 
on the  gardens  of  jjleasure^.  We  approach  them  Avith  scruple' 
and  hesitation';  Ave  enter  them  ,  but  enter  timorous  and 
trembling";  and  alv\'ays  hope  to  pass  through  them  Avithoui 
losing  the  road  of  virtue',  AA'liich  ,  i^)r  a  Avhile',  we,  keep  in  our 
*ight\  and  to  which  Ave  purpose  to  return\    But  tcmpla 
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tion"^  succeeds  temptation',  and  one  compliance'  prepares  us 
lor  anotlier';  wc  iu'iinie  lose  rlie  ))a;)pine.s,s  of  innocence',  and 
solace  our  disquiet  with  st-nsua!  gr;uificat!ons\ 

17  By  decrees',  we  'et  llill  the  remembrance  of  our  orlg-'t- 
nal  intention',  and  tiuit  the  only  adequate  object  ol'rationa. 
desire\  ^Ve  entau^ie  our«t;lves  in  business',  immerse  our- 
seKa^s  in  luxiu7\  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  ol  incon- 
stancy'; till  tiie  (hukness  of  old  ngc'  begins  to  invade  us',  and 
disease'  and  anxiety'  olistruct  our  way^  We  then  look  back 
upon  our  lives  with  horror\  wiJii  soriow',  with  repentance'; 
and  wish',  but  too  often  vainly  wish',  that  we  liad  not  for- 
saken tlie  ways  of  virtue'. 

18  Happy  are  ihey',  ni}-  son',  wh.o  shall  learn  from //ly  ex- 
ample', not  to  despair';  but  shall  remember',  that',  thoui^h 
the  day  is  past',  and  tlit-ir  strejiirth  is  wasted  ,  there  yet  re- 
mains o//e  etli)rt  to  be  made':  liiat  reIi)rmation  is  never  hope- 
less', nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted';  tiiat  tlie  wan 
derer  may  at  lengtli  return,  after  ail  his  errors';  and  that  he 
who  iinpU)res  strength'  and  courag-e'  from  above',  shall  find 
danger  and  difiicuity'  give  way  belbre  him\  Go  now',  my 
son',  to  tliy  repose';  commit  thyselt'  to  the  care  of  Ojnnipor- 
tence';  andAvhen  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil',  begin  anew 
thy  journey'  and  thy  life'."  dr.  johnson. 

CHAP.  ni. 

DIDACTIC  PIECES. 
SEC'lION  I. 

The  imporiauce  of  a  gnoJ.  education. 

1  CONSIDER  a  human  soul',  Avithout  education',  like 
marhle  in  the  quarry':  r.hich  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beau- 
ties', until  the  skill  of  tlie  poiislier'  letches  out  the  colours\ 
makes  the  surlace  shine',  and  discovers  every  ornamental 
cloud',  spot\  and  vein',  <l>at  runs  through  the  body  of  it^ 
Education',  after  the  same  manner',  when  it  works  upon  a 
noble  mind',  draws  out  to  x'v^w  every  latent  virtue^  and  per- 
fection', Avhich',  Avithout  sucJi  belles',  are  never  al)Ie  to  make 
their  appearance'. 

2  If  my  reader  will  irive  nu*  have  to  change  the  allusion 
so  soon  upon  him',  I  sliai!  make  u.se  of  the  sanse  Instance  to 
illustrate  the  fi)rce  of  education',  Avhich  Aristotle  has  brought 
to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms',  \vhen  he  tells  us, 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble';  and  that  the  art 
of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter',  and 
removes  tlie  rub])ish\  The  figure  is  in  the  stone',  and  the 
sculptor  only  finds  it^ 
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3  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble',  education  is  to 
a  human  souP.  The  philosopher^  the  saint',  or  the  hero\the 
wise\  the  ^ood\  or  the  ^i^Teai  man',  very  oj'len  Ues  hid  and 
concealed  in  a  plebeian  ,  vvhich  a  proper  education  might 
have  disinterred  ,  and  hroug-iit  to  lig'iit\  [  anj  thereRire  much 
delighted  witfi  reading  the  accounts  of  savage  nations',  and 
v\^ith  contemplating  those  virtues  whicii  aj-e  wild'  and  uncul- 
tivated': to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  lierceness\  resolu- 
tion in  obstinacy^  wisdom  in  cunning',  patience  in  suUenness' 
and  despair^ 

4  Men's  passions  operate  variously',  and  appear  in  difler- 
ent  kinds  ot  actions',  accortiiim-  as  they  are  more  or  less  recti- 
fied and  swayed  by  reason"".  VViien  one  hears  of  negroes', 
who',  upon  the  deatli  of  their  masters',  or  upon  changing- 
their  service',  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree',  as  it 
sometimes  happens  in  our  American  plantations',  who  can 
forbear  achniring  their  fidelity',  tJiougli  it  expresses  itself  in 
so  dreadlul  a  manner'? 

5  What  miglit  not  Uiat  savage  greatness  of  soul',  wliich 
appears  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions',  be  raised 
to  ,  were  it  rightly  cultivated'?  And  what  colour  of  excuse 
can  there  be',  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  pari 
of  our  species',  that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  oom- 
mon  footing  of  humanity';  that  xve  should  only  set  an  insig- 
nificant fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them';  nay',  that 
we  should',^  as  nuich  «s  in  us  lies',  cut  them  oli"  Irom  tiie 
prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world',  as  well  as  in  this'; 
and  deny  them  that  wliich  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means 
for  attaining  it'? 

6  It  is  therefore  an  imspeakable  blessing',  to  be  born  in 
those  parts  of  the  v/orld',  where  wisdom^  and  knowledge' 
flourish'';  thousrh',  it  must  be  confessed',  there  are',  even  in 
these  partii',  several  poor  uninstructed  persoLs',  wlio  are  but 
little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations',  of  which  I  have 
been  here  speaking';  as  tliose  who  liave  had  the  advantages 
of  a  more  liberal  education',  rise  above  one  another  by  seve- 
ral different  degrees  of  perfection'. 

7  For',  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble',  we 
see  it  sometimes  only  begui:  to  be  chipped',  son<etimes  rough 
heAvn',  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure';  some- 
times',  we  see  the  man  njtpearing  ilistinctly  in  ail  ids  limbs'' 
and  features';  sometimes',  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to 
£rreat  elegance';  but  seldom  meet  witlf  any  to  wliich  the 
fiand  of  a  Phidias^  or  a  Pra.xitcMes',  could  not  give  several 
nice  touches' and  finishings'.  addison 
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SECTION  II. 

On  gratitude. 
THER.E  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mmd^ 
i\\Rn  p-atithde^.  It  is  accompanied  with  so  great  inwara 
satisfaction',  that  the  duty  is  sulJi'iiently  rewarded  by  the 
perlormance\  It  is  nut',  like  the  practice  of  many  other  vir- 
tues', dilficult^  and  {)ainrur,  but  attended  with  so  nuich  plea- 
sure', that  were  tliere  no  positiv^e  conuiiand  which  enjoined 
it',  nor  anv  recompense  laid  uj)  U)r  it  hereafter',  a  generous 
mind  Avouid  indulge  in  it',  lor  the  natural  gratification  wiiich 
it  aflcirds^. 

2  If  gratitude  is  d\\e  from  man^  to  man',  how  much  more 
from  man'  to  his  IVIaker^:  Tlie  Supreme  Being',  does  not 
only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties  wluch  proceed  more  im- 
mediately from  his  own  hand',  but  even  those  benefits  wliich 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  others^.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy ^,by^ 
what  means  soever  it  may  be  conlerred  upon  us',  is  tlie  gift  of 
Him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good',  and  the  Father  ot 
niercies\ 

3  If  gratitude',  when  exerted  towards  one  another',  natu- 
rally produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  ,the  mind  of  a 
grateful  man',  it  exalts  tlie  soul  into  rapture',  wfien  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  object  of  gratitude';  on  this  beneficent 
iJemg',  who  has  given  us  every  thing  we  already  possess'^  and 
from  whom  we  expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  lbr\  addison. 

SECTION  III. 

On  forgiveness. 
THE  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of  er[uity',  con- 
cur with  divine  authority',  to  enll)rce  the -duty  of  tbrgiveness\ 
Let  him  who  has  iiever  ,  in  his  life',  done  wrojig',  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  remaining  inexorable^  But  let  such  as  are 
conscious  of  frailties'"  and  crimes',  consider  forgiveness  as  a 
debt  which  the>  owe  to  others\  Common  fa iiuigs',  are  the 
strongest  lesson  of  mutual  lbrbearance\  Were  this  virtue 
unknown  among  men',  order'  and  com(brt\  peace^  and  re- 
pose', would  be  strangers  to  luuTian  life\ 

2  Injuries  retaliated  according  to  the  exorbitant  measure 
which  passion  prescribes',  would  excite  resentment  in  return\ 
The  injured  person',  would  become  the  injurer';  and  thus 
wrongs\  retaliations\  and  fresh  injuries',  wovild  circulate  in 
endless  succession',  till  the  world  was  rendered  a  field  ol  blood^ 

3  Of  all  the  passions  which  invade  the  human  breast',  re- 
venge is  the  most  direfur.  When  a  llowed  to  reign  \vith  full 
dominion',  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  poison  the  few  plea- 
eures  which  remain  to  man  in  his  present  state\   How  viuch 
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soever  a  person  ma)'  suffer  from  injustice',  he  is  always  in 
nazard  of  suffering'  more  from  the  prosecution  of  revenge". 
The  violence  of  an  enemy',  cannot  inflict  what  is  equal  to 
the  tormCTit  he  creates  to  himself^,  hy  means  of  the  fierce"^ 
and  desperate  passions',  wiiichhe  allows  to  rag-e  in  his  soui\ 

4  Those  evil  spirits  that  injjabit  the  re^ons  of  misery',  are 
represented  as  delighting  in  revenge^  and  cruelty^  But  all 
that  is  great^  and  good  in  the  universe',  is  on  the  side  oj* cle- 
mency' and  mercy\  The  almighty  Ruler  of  the  world',  though 
l()r  ages  oftended  by  the  unrighteousness',  and  insulted  by  the 
impiety  of  men',  is  "long-suffering'  and  slow  to  anger\ 

5  His  Son',  Avhen  he  appeared  in  our  nature',  exhibited  , 
both  in  his  life^  and  liis  death',  the  mosL  illustrious  exam.ple 
of  forgiveness',  Avhich  the  world  ever  beheld\  If  we  look 
into  the  history  of  mankind',  we  shall  find  that',  in  every 
age',  they  who  have  been  respected  as  wort}iy\  or  adnfired 
as  great',  have  been  distinguished  lor  this  virtue^ 

6  Revenge  dwells  in  little  minds\  A  noble^  and  magna- 
nimous spirit',  is  always  superior  to  lO.  It  suffers  not',  trorii 
the  injuries  of  men',  those  severe  shocks  which  othei-s  tee!'. 
Collected  within  itself,  it  stands  unmoved  by  their  impotenl 
assaults^;  and  with  generous  pity\  rather  than  with  ang€r\ 
looks  down  on  their  unworthy  conduct'.  It  has  been  truly 
said',  that  the  greatest  man  on  earth',  can  no  sooner  commit 
an  injury',  than  a  good  man'  can  make  himself  greater'^  by 
forgiving  iC.  bi-air. 

SECTION  IV. 

Motives  to  the  practice  of  gcntUness. 

TO  promote  the  virtue  of  gentleness',  we  ought  to  view 
our  character  with  an  impartial  eye^;  and  to  learn',  I'rom  our 
own  failings',  to  give  that  indulgence  which  in  our  turn  we 
claim\  It  is  piHae  wliich  fills  the  v/orld  with  so  much  harsh 
ness' and  severity\  In  the  fulness  of  sell^stimation',  we 
forget  what  we  are^.  We  claim  attentions  to  wliich  we  are 
not  entitled\  We  are  rig<irous  to  offences',  as  if  we  had 
never  oflfended';  unleelin^r  to  distress',  as  if  we  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  sviffer\  From  those  airy  regions  of  pride' 
and  folly',  let  us  descend  to  our  proper  levef . 

2  Let  us  survey  the  natural  equality  on  which  Providence 
has  placed  man'  witii  man',  and  reflect  on  the  infirmities  com- 
mon to  ail\  If  the  reflection  on  natural  equality'  and  mutual 
offences',  be  insufficient  to  pronipthumanity',  let  us  at  least  re- 
T-eiober  what  we  are  in  the  sigiitof  our  Creator^.  Have  we 
none  of  that  fiirbearanre  to  give  one  another',  which  we  all  so 
•ar^^rtb'  ftati>i»«iJ^  irtHfi  heaven-? "  Cf  jD: we  look  for  clemency 
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or  gsenlleness  from  our  Judire'',  when  we  are  so  backward  to 
slioVv  It  to  our  own  brethren? 

3  Let  us  also  luxustom  ourselves  to  reflect  on  tlie  small 
moment  of  those  things',  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to 
violence^  and  coiuenti<)n\  lu  the  rtilHed'  and  angr^-  hour', 
we  view  every  a npeara lice  throug-h  a  Ihlse  niediinn  .  The 
m(»st  inconsideiitnle  |X)int  orintLnvst',  or  honoui-',  swells  into 
a  momentous  object';  and  tiie  slightest  attack',  seems  to 
threaten  inunediate  niin\ 

4  JJiit  after  passion'  or  pride'  has  subsided',  Ave  look  around 
in  vain  lor  the  mi«rhty  mischiefs  we  dreaded\  Tlie  liibric' 
which  ov.r  disturhfd  imagination  had  reared',  totally  disap- 
pears^ But  thoufrh  the  cause  of  contention  has  dwindled 
away',  its  coitneqneiice.s  remain\  We  have  alienated  a  friend^ 
xvQ  have  ind^ittered  an  enemy',  we  have  sown  the  seeds  o\ 
luture  suspicion',  malevolence',  or  distrust'. 

5  Let  us  suspend  our  violence  l()ra  moment',  when  causes 
of* discord  (>ccur'.  Let  usanticipale  that  period  oi'coolness', 
which',  of  itself  will  soon  arrive'.  Let  us  reflect  how  Utile 
we  have  any  prospect  of  pairing- by  fierce  contention',  but 
how  7/i//c/M)f  tiie  true  liappiness  of  lile',  we  are  certain  o{ 
throwing  away'.  Easily',  and  from  the  sujallest  chink',  the 
bitter  waters  of  strile  are  let  l{)rth';  but  their  course  cannot 
be  li>reseen';  and  he  seldom  liiils  ofsullering  most  iirom  their 
poisonous  etiect'j  who  first  allows  them  to  flovv\  blair. 

SECTION  V. 

JI  siispicw}fii  temper  the  ^source  of  misery  to  its  possessor. 

AS  a  suspicious  spirit'  is  the  source  of  many  crinies\  and 
calamities  in  the  world',  so  it.  is  the  spring  ol'certain  misery 
lo  the  pc/son  who  indulges  it'.  His  friends  will  be  lew-',  and 
small  will  be  his  comt<>rtin  those  whom  he  p»)ssesses'  Be- 
lievhig- others  to  be  his  enemies',  he  will  of  course  make  tliem 
suclr.  Let  his  caution  be  ever  so  great',  the  asperity  of  his 
thougiits  will  ollen  breaK  out  in  his  behaviour',  and  in  return 
for  suspeclin^^  and  hatuig',  he  will  incur  suspicion'  and 
hatred'. 

2  Besides  ihc  external  evils  wliicli  he  draws  upon  himself'^ 
arising  from  alienated  triendship',  brv)ken  confidence',  anu 
open  enmity',  the  suspici<nis  temper  itselt"  is  one  of  the  v.'orsl 
evils  which  any  man  can  suller'.  U'''''  in  all  fear  there  is  tor- 
ment," how  miserable  nnist  be  his  state',  who',  by  living  in 
perpct\Vd\  jealousy',  lives  in  perpetual  dread^! 

3  Looking  Upon  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  si)ies\  ene- 
niles\  and  designing  men',  he  is  a  strang-er  to  reliance''  and 
Irust^.  He  knows  not  to  whom  to  open  liimself  \  He  dresses 
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his  countcn;\nce  in  forced  smiles'',  while  lii.s  heart  throba 
within  ironi  apprehensions  of  secret  treachery  \  Hence  fret- 
fulness',  and  ill  hnnK.ur',  disi^ust  at  the  world',  and  all  the 
painiul  sens.at.ions  of  aji  irritated'  and  imhiticred  mind'. 

4  So  niunerous^  and  great'  are  the  evils  arisin""  irom  a  sus- 
picions dJsj^osit'.on',  that',  of  the  two  extremes  ,  it  is  more 
eligible  to  expose  ourc;elves  to  occasional  tlisadvania^e  from 
thiukinir^fw  icell  of  others',  tJian  to  sniier  coniinnal  misery  hy 
tiiinkiiiir  always  Hi  of  them'.  U  is  hotter  to  he  sometimes 
imposed  upoa'  than  never  to  trust'.  Saic'ty  is  pnrchused  at 
too  dear  a  rale',  wlien',  m  order  to  .secure  it',  we  are  tjhli^ed 
to  he  always  ciad  in  armour',  aiui  to  live  iu  pen»iiual  hostility 
with  onr  lell<i\vs\ 

5  This  is',  ior  the  sake  oC  liviti:^',  io  deprive  onrsclves  of 
the  comlJiri  oflile\  The  man  i\\'  i-andaur'  enjoys  his  situa- 
tion', whatever  it  is',  with  cheerfulness'  and  pence  .  Pr«i- 
dence  three ts  his  intercourse  with  the  world',  anil  no  l>lack 
suspicions  haimt  his  hoiu's  of  rexl\  Arcusiomed  to  view  the 
characters  of  his  neii^ht)onrs  iu  tlie  most  fav(nu'ah!e  iight',^ 
he  is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  tliose  beautiful  scenes  oi 
nature',  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pieasure\ 

6  Whereas  tne  suspicions  m:in',  havin;^  his  imiig-inatioii 
filled  withal!  the  shockins^  lormsof  human  lidsehood',  deceit\ 
and  treachery',  resembles  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness', 
who  discerns  no  objects  around  him  but  such  as  are  either 
dreary'  or  terrible';  caverns  that  yawn\  serpents  lliat  hiss', 
and  beasts  of  prey  tha»  liowl  . 

SECTION  yr. 

Comfoi'ts  of  religion. 

THERR  arc  many  who  have  passed  the  a  lie  of  youth' 
and  beauty';  who  have  resisrneil  tlie  pleasures  of  that  smllin* 
Reason';  who  bei^in  to  decline  int(»  the  vale  of  years',  im 
paired  in  their  health',  depre^fseil  in  their  l<)rtunes\  stppt  of 
their  frie4ids',  their  children',  and  perhaps  stil!  more  tender 
connexions'.  Wliat  res<»urce  can  this  wo'Ul  allbrd  them?  ft 
presents  a  dark  and  dreary  waste',  through  wliich  there 
does  not  issue  a  single  ray  of  comlbrt\ 

2  Every  delusive  prosf-ect  of  ambititm'  is  now  at  an  end'; 
'ong  experience  oi"  mankind',  a!i  ex[)erience  very  different 
from  what  tite  open  and  <renerous  soul  of  youth  had  loudly 
dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  heart  abnost  inaccessible  to  new 
friendshij>s\  Tne  principal  sources  of  activity'  are  taken 
away',  when  those  f)r  whom  we  labour'  are  cut  off  from 
us';  those  who  animated^  and  who  sv/eetened',  all  the  toiia 

i  Where  then  can  the  soul  find  refus^e',  but  in  the  bosora 
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of  reU^on\^  Tfiere  slie  is  admitted  to  those  prospects  of 
Providence^  and  futurity',  which  alone  can  warm  and  fill  the 
hearth  I  speak  here  of  such  as  retain  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity^; whom  mislbrtunes  have  softened',  and  perhaps 
rendered  more  delicately  sensible^;  not  of  such  as  possess 
that  stupid  insensibility'',  wliich  some  are  pltased  to  dignily 
with  liie  name  of  Philosophy''. 

4  It  might  therefore  be  expected',  tliat  those  philosophers', 
wiio  think  they  stand  in  no  need  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  religion  to  support  their  virtue',  antl  Avho  never  feel  the 
want  of  its  consolations',  would  yet  have  the  humanity  to 
consider  the  very  dijferen^s'iiuixxkm  of  the  rest  of  mankind'; 
and  not  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  what  habit',  at  least', 
if  they  Avill  not  allow  it  to  be  nature',  has  made  necessary  to 
tlieir  morals',  and  to  their  happiness\ 

5  It  might  be  expected',  that  humanity  would  prevent 
them  from  breaking  into  the  last  retreat  oi"  the  unfortunate'', 
who  can  no  longerT^e  objects  of  their  envy^  or  resentment', 
and  tearing  from  them  their  only  remaining  comf{>rt\  The 
attempt  to  ridicule  religion  may  be  agreeable  to  some\  by 
relieving  them  from  restraint  upon  their  pleasures^;  and  may 
render  others  very  miserable',  by  making  them  doubt  those 
truths',  in  which  thev  were  most  deeply  interested^;  but  it 
can  convey  real  good  and  happiness'  to  no  one  individual. 

GREGORY. 

SECTION  VII. 

Diffidence  of  our  abilities,  a  marJc  of  wisdom. 

IT  is  a  sure  indication  of  ^ood  sense',  to  he  diffident  of  it^ 
We  then',  and  not  till  then  ,  are  growing  icise^,  when  we 
begin  to  discern  how  weak  and  unwise  we  are\  An  abso- 
lute perfection  of  understanding',  is  impossible^:  he  makes 
the  nearest  approaciies  to  it',  who  has  the  sense  to  discern\ 
and  the  humility  to  acknowledge'  its  imperfections\ 

2  Modesty  always  sits  gracefully  upon  youtlf ;  it  covers  a 
multitude  Oi  faults',  and  doubles  the  lustre  of  every  virtue 
which  it  seems  to  hide^:  the  perfections  of  men  being  like 
those  flowers  which  appear  more  beautiful',  when  their  leaves 
are  a  little  contracted  and  folded  up',  than  when  they  are 
full  blown',  and  display  themselves',  without  any  reserve',  to 
the  view\ 

3  We  are  some  of  us  very  fond  of  knowledge',  and  apt  to 
value  ourselves  upon  any  proficiency  in  the  sciences^:  one  sci- 
ence', however',  there  is',  worth  more  than  all  the  rest^;  and 
that  is',  the  science  of  living  welf;  this  shall  remain',  when 
•'  tongues  shall  cease',"  and  "  knowledge  shall  vanish  away\*'' 
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4  As  to  new  notions^  and  new  doctrines',  of  which  this 
nge  is  very  fruitful',  the  time  will  come',  when  we  shall  have 
no  pleasure  in  them':  nay',  the  time  shall  come',  when  they 
shall  be  exploded',  and  would  have  been  forgotten',  if  they 
had  not  been  preserved  in  those  excellent  books',  wiiich  con 
tain  a  confutation  of  them';  like  insects  preserved  for  ages  iu 
amber',  which  otherwise  would  soon  hav^e  returned  to  the 
common  mass  of  tliings\ 

5  But  a  firm  beliel  of  Christianity\  and  a  practice  suitable 
to  it',  will  sup|X>rt  and  invig-orate  tiie  mind  to  the  last';  and 
most  of  all',  at  last',  at  that  importajit  hour',  which  must  de- 
cide our  hopes'  and  apprehensions':  and  the  wisdom',  which', 
Uke  our  Saviour',  cometh  from  above',  will',  throu^-h  his 
merits',  bring  us  thither\  Ail  our  othe^  studies^  and  pur- 
suits', however  difl'erent',  ought  to  be  subservient  io\  and 
centre  tVi',  this  grand  point',  the  pursuit  of  eternal  happiness', 
by  being  good  m  ourselves',  and  useful  to  the  world\     seed. 

SECTION  YIII. 
Oil  the  importance  of  order  in  the  distribution  of  our  time. 
TIME',  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust\  commit- 
ted to  us  by  God',  of  which  we  are  now  the  depositaries',  and 
are  to  render  an  account  at  the  last^.  That  portion  of  it 
which  he  has  allotted  to  us',  is  intended  partly  for  the  con- 
cerns oCthis  world',  partly  for  those  of  the  nerf.  Let  eacfi 
of  these  occupy',  in  the  distribution  of  our  time',  that  space 
which  properly  belongs  to  it\ 

2  Let  not  the  houi*s  of  hospitality^  and  pleasure',  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  our  necessary  affairs  ;  and  let  not  what 
we  call  necessary  afiaii-s',  encroach  upon  the  time  which  Is 
due  to  devotion'.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season',  and  a 
time  for  every  purpose  imder  the  heaven\  If  we  delay  till 
to-morrow  wliat  ought  to  be  done  to-day\  we  ov;ercharge 
the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it\  We 
load  the  wheels  of  time',  and  prevent  them  from  carr>ing  us 
along  smoothly\ 

3  He  who  every  mornino-  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day\ 
and  follows  out  that  plan  ,  carries  on  a  thread  which  will 
guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  tne  most  busy  life\  The 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  time',  is  like  a  ray  of  light',  which 
darts  itself  through  all  his  affairs^  But',  where  no  plan  is 
laid',  where  the  disposal  of  time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the 
chance  of  incidents',  all  things  He  huddled  together  in  one 
chaos',  which  admits  neither  of  distribution'  nor  review\ 

4  The  first  requisite  for  introducing  order  into  the  manage- 
ment of  time',  is',  to  be  impresscil  with  a  just  sense  of  its 

J>4 
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value'.  Let  us  consider  well  how  much  depends  upon  it^, 
and  hovrfast  it  flies  away\  Tiie  hulk  of  men  are  in  nothing 
more  caprirlous^  and  inconsistent^  tlian  in  their  appreciation 
ol'  time''.  Wlien  tliev  think  of  it^  as  the  measure  of  their 
contintuuice  on  earth  ,  they  highly  prize  it',  and  "with  the 
greatest  anxiety  seek  to  lengthen  it  out\ 

5  But  when  they  view  it  in  separate  parcels',  they  appear 
to  hold  it  in  c-iMieinpt'',  and  squander  it  with  inconsiderate 
prolusion'.  While  iljey  conjplain  that  life  is  short',  they  are 
often  wishing  its  <liiierent  peri<»ds  at  an  end\  Covetous  of 
every  other  possession *,  of  time  only  they  are  prodigaP. 
They  allow  every  idle  man  to  he  master  of  this  properly'', 
and  mtike  every  iiivoious  occupation  welcome  that  can  help 
them  to  consinne  it^» 

t)  Among  tiiose  who  are  so  careless  of  time',  it  is  not  to  be 
exivjcted  xlvd  order  slit>uld  he  ohserved  in  its  distrihution\ 
Btii',  hy  this  (iital  neglect',  how  many  materials  of  severe  and 
lasting  regret',  are  they  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves^', 
'I'lie  linr-"  which  they  sutler  to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion', .Initer  repentance  seeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recalf. 
What  was  omitled  to  he  done  at  its  proper  moment',  arises  to 
be  t!ie  torment  of  some  future  season\ 

7  Manhood  is  disgraced  hy  the  consequences  of  neglected 
youtii\  Old  age',  oppressed  hy  cares  that  belonged  to  a  for- 
mer period',  la  hours  imder  a  burden  not  its  own^.  At  the 
close  oi'  lile',  the  dying  man  beholds  with  anguish  that  his 
days  are  hnishini^-',  when  his  preparation  for  eternity  is  hardly 
coin!nenceil\  Such  are  the  eiTects  of  a  disorderly  Avaste  of 
tinje',  through  not  attending  to  its  vahie\  Every  thing  in 
the  lile  oCsuch  persons',  is  misplaced\  Nothing  is  perlbrmed 
aright',  from  nt)t  being  performed  in  due  season\ 
I  S  But  he  v.'ho  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time', 
takes  the  proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils\ 
lie  is  justly  said  to  redeem  the  tiine\  By  proper  manage- 
nient',  he  proIniiLra  it\  He  lives  much  in  little  space^;  m&rt 
in  a  fpw  years',  Ihan  nllters  do'  in  many^.  He  can  live  to  God^ 
and  his  own  sduT,  and',  at  the  same  time',  attend  to  all  the 
lawj  il  interesis  ()f  the  present  worlds  He  looks  back  ou  the 
past'.  ;i!i  I  pi'ovides  liir  the  future\ 

0  Me  eali-iifs'  and  arrests'  the  hours  as  they  fly\  They 
are  markcc'  down  il)r  ust^ftd  purposes',  and  their  memory  re- 
mains\  Whereas  tlu)se  hours  tleet  by  the  man  of  confusion', 
Hke  a  shadov/\  His  days^  and  years',  are  either  blanks',  of 
whicli  he  has  no  remembrance',  or  they  are  filled  up  with  so 
confused  and  irregular  a  successionof  unfinished  transactions' 
Uiat  though  he  remembers  he  has  been  husy\  vet  he  can 
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five  no    account  of  the   business    which    has    employed 
im\  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IX. 
The  dignity  of  virtue  amidst  corrupt  examples. 
THE  most  excellent^  and  honourable''  character  which 
can  adorn  a  man'*  and  a  Christian',  is  acquired  by  resisting 
the  torrent  of  vice',  and  adhering  to  the  cause  of  God^  and 
virtue'  against  a  corrupted  multitude\  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  in  general,  that  they'',  who',  in  any  ol'the  great  lines  of 
lile',  have  distinguished  theinseives  lor  thinking  protbundly\ 
and  acting  nobly',  have  des|)ised  pojmlar  prejudices',  and 
departed',  in  several  things',  from  the  common  ways  of  the 
world'. 

2  On  no  occasion  is  tliis  more  requisite  for  true  honour', 
than  where  religion^  and  morality'  are  concerned^  In  times 
of  prevailing  licentiousness',  to  maintain  unblemished  virtue\ 
and  unrorrupted  integrity',  in  a  public^  or  a  private  cause', 
to  stand  firm  by  what  is  lair''  and  just',  amidst  discourage- 
ments' and  opposition ';  despising  groundless  censure'  and  re- 
proach^; disdaining  all  con)pliance  with  public  manners', 
when  they  are  vicious^  and  unlawful';  and  never  ashamed  ol 
the  puiKJtual  discharge  of  every  duty  towards  God'  and  man"; 
this  is  what  shows  true  greatness  of  spirit',  and  will  force  ap- 
probation even  from  the  degenerate  multitude  themselves  . 

3  "  Tiiis  is  the  man',"  (tTieir  <*.onscience  will  oblige  them 
to  af'knowledge',)  "whom  we  aie  unable  to  bend  to  mean 
condescensions\  We  see  it  in  vain  either  to  flatter' or  to 
threaten  him"^  he  rests  on  a  principle  within',  wliich  we  can- 
not shake\  To  this  man',  we  may',  on  any  occasion',  saltily 
commit  our  cause\  He  is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trast , 
or  deserting  his  friend',  or  denying  his  faith'.'"' 

4  It  is',  accordingly',  'his  steady  inflexible  virtue',  tin's  re 
gard  to  principle'.  su]X}rior  to  all  custom'  and  opinion',  which 
peculiarly  marked  the  characters  of  those  in  any  age',  who 
have  shone  with  distinguished  lustre';  and  has  consecrated 
their  memory  to  all  posterity'.  It  was  this  that  obtained  to 
ancient  Enoch',  the  most  singular  testmiony  of  honour  from 
heaven\ 

5  He  continued  to' "  walk  with  God'."  when  the  world 
aix)statized  from  hini\  He  pleased  God  ,  and  was  beloved 
of  him';  so  that  living  amonsr  siimers',  he  was  translated  to 
lieaven  without  seeing  deaU/:  "  Vea',  speedily  was  he  taken 
away',  lest  wickedness  should  have  altered  his  understand- 
ing', or  deceit  beguiled  his  soul'." 

6  When  Sodom  ccuki  not  furnish  ten  ris-hteous  men  to 
•ave  it',  Lot  remained  unsootted  amklst  the  contagion'.    He 
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.ived  like  an  angel  among  spirits  of  darkness^:  and  the  de- 
stroying flame  was  not  permitted  to  go  ibrth'^  till  the  good 
man  was  called  away^,  by  a  heavenly  messenger',  from  his 
devoted  ci  ty\ 

7  When  "  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  the 
earth',"  then  lived  IVoah',  a  righteous  man',  and  a  preacher 
of  righteousness\  He  stood  aTone',  and  was  scoffed  by  the 
profane  crew\  But  they  by  the  deluge  were  swept  away', 
while  on  him',  Providence  conferred  the  inmiortal  honour'  ol 
being  a  restorer  of  a  better  race',  and  the  liither  of  a  nev/ 
world\  Such  examples  as  these\  and  such  honours  confer- 
red bv  God  on  them  who  withstood  the  multitude  of  evil 
doers',  should  often  be  present  to  our  minds\ 

8  Let  us  oppose  them  to  the  numbers  of  low^  and  corrupt 
examples',  which  we  behold  arovmd  us';  and  when  we  are  in 
hazard  of  being  swayed  by  such',  let  us  fortify  our  virtue', 
by  thinking  of  those',  who  ,  in  Ibrmer  times',  shone  like  stars 
in  the  midst  of  sui-rounding  tlarkness',  and  are  now  shining 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven',  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment', for  ever'  and  ever\  blair. 

SECTION  X. 

The  mortijlcations  of  vice  g-r cater  than  those  of  virtue. 
^  THOUGH  no  condition  of  human  life',  is  free  from  unea- 
siness', yet  it  must  be  allowed',  that  the  uneasiness  belong- 
ing to  a  sinful  course',  is  far  greater'  than  what  attends  a 
course  of  icell-doing^.  If  Ave  are  weary  of  the  labours  of 
virtue',  we  may  be  assured',  that  the  world',  whenever  we 
try  the  exchange',  will  lay  upon  us  a  much  heavier  load\ 

2  It  is  the  outside  only',  of  a  licentious  life',  which  is  gay 
and  smiling'.  Within',  it  conceals  toif,  and  trouble',  ai:d 
deadly  sorrow\  For  vice  poisons  human  happir.ess  in  the 
spring',  by  introducing  disorder  into  the  heart\  Those  pas- 
sions which  it  seems  to  indulge',  it  only  feeds  with  imperll'ct 
gratifications',  and  thereby  strengthens  them  (br  preying',  in 
the  end',  on  their  unhappy  victims\ 

3  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine',  that  the  pain  of  self- 
denial',  is  confined  to  virtue\  He  who  follows  the  Avorld',  as 
much  as  he  who  foHows  Christ',  must  "  take  up  his_cross\" 
and  to  him'-,  assuredly',  it  will  prove  a  more  oppressive  bur- 
den\  Vice  allows  all  oin-  passions  to  range  uncontrolled'*, 
and  Avhere  each  claims  to  be  superior',  if  is  impossible  to 
gratify  aW.  The  predominant  desire',  can  only  be  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  its  rivaf. 

4  No  mortifications  which  virtue  exacts',  arc  more  severe 
tl;an  those'  which  ambition  imposes  upon  the  iove  of  ease\ 
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Pride^j  upm  interest',  and  covetousness",  upon  vamty\  Sell* 
denial  ,  therefore^  beloii^',  in  common',  to  vice'  and  vifttie^j 
but  Avith  this  remarkable  diHerence\  that  the  passions  which 
tirliie  requires  us  to  mortily',  it  tends  to  weaken^;  whereas', 
Ihose  which  vice  obliges  us  to  deny',  it',  at  the  same  time', 
ttreng-thens'.  The  one  diminvshcs  itie  pain  ol" sell-denial',  bv 
Qiodelaiin^  the  demand  of  jassion';  the  other  increases  it', 
by  renderiiig-  these  demands  nnperioiis'  and  violent'. 

5  What  distresses  that  occur  in  the  calm  lile  of  virtue', 
can  be  compared  to  those  tortures',  which  remorse  ol'  con 
science  inflicts  on  the  wicked';  to  tliose  severe  humiliations', 
arisin,^  trom  guilt',  comhiiied  with  mislbrtunes',  which  sink 
them  to  tlie  dusi ;  to  tliose  violent  agitations  of  shame''  and 
disappointment',  which  sometimes  drive  tliem  to  the  most 
faud  extremities',  and  make  them  abhor  their  exisience\ 
How  often',  in  the  midst  of  those  disastrous  situations',  into 
which  their  crimes  hdvc  brougiit  them',  Ijave  they  execrated 
the  seductions  of  vice':  and',  with  bitter  regret',  kx^ked  back 
to  the  day  on  which  they  first  ibrsook  the  path  ol"  innocence'! 

BLA!B 

SECTION  XI. 

On  contentment. 
CONTENTMENT  produces',  in  some  measure',  all  tliose 
efiects  whicli  the  alchitmid  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls 
the  philosophers^  stone'';  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches',  it 
does  the  same  thing',  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them'.  11"  it 
cannot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  Irom  a  man's  mind\ 
lK)dy\  or  fortime',  it  makes  liim  easy  imder  them\  It  has 
indeed  a  kindly  influence  on  the  soul  of  man',  in  respect  of 
every  hein^  to  wliom  he  stands  related'. 

2  It  extinguishes  all  Ruirmur'',  repining\  and  ingratitude', 
towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in 
this  world\  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition',  and  every 
tendency  to  corruption',  A\'ith  regard  to  the  eonimunitif 
wherein  he  is  placed^.  It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversa- 
tion\  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to  all  his  thoughts\ 

3  Among  the  nr.any  methods  which  might  be  made  use  of 
f()r  acquiring  this  virtue',  I  shall  mention  only  the  two  follow- 
ing\  First  of  all',  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much 
he  has  more  than  lie  wants';  and  secondly',  how  much  more 
unhappy  lie  might  be',  than  he  really  is'. 

4  First',  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  ha^ 
more  than  he  wants\  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  Avith  the 
reply  which  Aristippus  made  to  one',  who  condoled  with  him 
upon  tiie  loss  of  a  farm':  "Why',"  said  lie',  "I  have  lAr«# 
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farms  stUV,  and  you  have  hutone^;  so  that  I  oug-ht  ratlier  u> 
he  afllicted  lor  ?/o?<\  than  you  for  me\" 

5  On  the  contrary',  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost\  than  what  they  possess"",  and  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  those  who  are  ?*ic/i^rt}ian  themselves',  rather  than 
on  those  who  are  under  j^reater  dijriculties^.     All  the  real 

f)leasures^  and  conveniences  of  life',  lie  in  a  narrow  compass^; 
)ut  it  is  the  humour  ol'  mankind  to  ha  always  lookina:  Ibr- 
ward',  an;l  strainin;^  after  one  who  has  got  tlie  start  of  them 
in  wealth'  anJ  hononr\ 

6  For  tills  reason',  as  none  can  be  properly  called  rich\  who 
have  not  more  than  they  want',  there  are  tew  rich  men  in 
any  of  the  politer  nations',  hut  amon!,'-  the  middle  sort  of  peo 
pie',  who  kee[)  their  wislies  within  their  l()rtunes',  and  liave 
more  iceaJth  than  they  know  howtoenjoy\ 

7  Persons  of  a  hii^her  rank',  live  in  a  kind  of  splendid  po 
verty';  and  are  perpetually  wanting?',  because',  instead  of 
acquiescing'  in  tiie  solid  {)Ieasures  of  life',  they  endeavour  to 
outvie  one  another  in  shadows'  and  appearances\  Men  ot* 
sense  have  at  all  times  beheld',  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth', 
this  silly  game  that  is  playing  over  their  heads';  and',  by 
contracting-  their  desires',  they  enjoy  all  that  secret  satisfac- 
tion which  o?/<6'."5  are  always  in  quest  ol'\ 

8  Tlie  truth  is',  this  ridiculous  chase  after  tm«5"t»«ry  plea- 
sures', cannot  besutricientlv  exposed',  as  it.  is  the  great  source 
of  those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation\  Let  a  man'jj 
estate  be  what  it  may',  he  is  a  poor  man',  if  he  does  not  live 
within  it^;  and  naturally  sets  himself  on  sale  to  any  one  that 
can  give  him  his  price'. 

9  When  Pittacus',  after  the  death  of  !iis  brother',  who  bad 
left  him  a  good  estate',  was  offered  a  great  sinu  of  money  by 
the  kingof  Lydia',  he  thanked  him  for  liis  kindness',  hut  told 
him',  he  had  alreadij  more  by  half  than  lie  knew  what  to  i\o 
wiiti\  In  short',  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth',  aad  Inxunf 
to  povertif^ ;  or',  to  give  the  Thought  a  more  agreenble  turn'. 
"  Content  is  7m;//rr?/ wealth',"  says  Socrates';  to  which  I  shall 
add',  Inxuri/ IS  artificial  poverty  . 

10  I  shall  theref()re  recommend  to  tlie  consideration  ol 
those',  who  are  always  aiminsr  at  superfluous'  and  imaginary 
enjoymenis',  and  who  will  not  beat  the  trouble  of  contract- 
ing their  .desires',  an  excellent  saying  of  Bion  the  philoso 
plier\  namely',  "  That  no  man  has  so  much  care',  as  he  whd  ' 
endeavours  after  the  most  happiness'." 

1 1  In  the  second  place',  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how 
miich  more  unhappy  he  mi^ht  be',  tlian  he  really  w'.— The 
former  consideration  took  in  all  those'  who  are  sulliciciitljr 
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provided  with  the  means  to  iriftke  themselves  easy*;  thia 
reg-ards  such  as  actually  lie  under  some  pressure  or  mis 
fortuned  Tliese  may  receive  g-reat  aileviatjou',  liom  such  a 
comparison  as  tl>e  unhappy  pers4>u  may  niake  between  him- 
self and  others';  or  between  the  niisl()rfune  which  he  suftei-s', 
and  greater  mislbrtunes  which  miff/it  have  beliillen  him\ 

12  I  like  the  story  of  th.e  honest  Dulchma'n',  who',  upon 
breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  iVoni  the  mainmast',  told  the  stand- 
ers  by',  it  was  a  great  meroy  that  it  was  not  his  neck\  To 
which',  since  1  am  got  into  (inotatiims',  give  me  leave  to  add 
tiie  saying  of  an  old  |)hiloso|)her',  who',  after  having  invited 
some  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  hinj',  wasrulHed  by  a  person 
tliat  came  inti)  the  room  in  a  passion',  and  threw  down  the  tabic 
that  stood  bel()re  thenf .  "  Every  one',"  says  he',  "  has  his  ca- 
lamity'; and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this\" 

13  We  find  an  instance  to  the  same  [)urpose',  in  the  life  ol 
doctor  Hamnjond',  written  by  bishop  Feif .  As  this  good 
man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  (iistempers',  when 
he  had  the  gout  upon  him',  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was 
not  tlie  stoue' ;  and  when  he  had  the  stone',  that  he  had  not 
both  these  distpcmpers  on  him  at  the  same  time'. 

14  I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  wili)«»ut  observing',  that 
there  never  was  any  system  besides  that  of  Christianity- , 
v/hich  couhl  etiectually  produce  in  the  mind  of  man',  the  vir- 
tue I  have  been  liitlierto  speakii.g  of  \  In  order  to  make  us 
contented  with  our  condition',  many  of  the  present  phiU)So- 
phers  tell  us',  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  ourselves',  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  alteraticm  in  our  circumstances': 
others' J  tliat  whatever  evil  befalls  us  is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal 
necessity',  to  which  superior  beings  iheimelves  are  subject'; 
while  others',  very  gravely ',  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable', 
that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so',  to  keep  up  the  harmony 
of  the  universe';  and  tiiat  the  scheme  of  Providence  would 
be  troid)led'  and  perverted',  were  he  otherwise^. 

15  These',  and  the  like  considerations',  niiher  silence  than 
satisfy  n  man'.  They  may  show  him  that  his  discontent  is 
vnrcasonable\  but  they  are  bv  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve 
it'.  The>;  rather  give  despair'^  than  consolation'.  In  a  word', 
a  man  niight  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters',  as  Augustus 
did  to  his  friend',  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  i()r  the  death 
of  a  person  wltoni  he  loved',  because  his  grief  could  not  fetch 
him  again':  "  It  is  for  that  very  reason',"  said  the  emperor', 
"that  I  grieve'." 

16  On  the  contrary',  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard 
lo  human  nature\  It  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  tlje 
uifans  of  bettering  his  condition':  nay',  it  shows  him'  thai 
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hearing  his  afflictions  as  he  ouglit  to  do',  will  naturally  end 
in  the  removal  of  them\  It  makes  him  easy  here\  because  it 
can  make  him  happy  hereafter''.  addisow. 

SECTION  XII. 

Rank  and  riches  afford  no  ground  for  envy, 
OF  all  the  grounds  of  envy  amon^-  men',  superiority  m 
rank^  and  fortune',  is  the  most  ^cneraP.  Hence',  the  malig 
nity  which  the  poer^,  commonly  bear  to  the  rich\  as  engross 
ing  to  themselves  all  tlie  comtorts  of  life\  Hence',  the  evil 
eye  with  which  persons  of  inferior  station',  scrutinize  those 
who  are  above  them  in  rank^;  and  if  they  approach  to  that 
rank',  their  envy  is  generally  strongest  against  such  as  are 
just  one  step  higher  than  themselves\ 

2  Alas'!  my  friends',  all  this  envious  disquietude',  which 
agitates  the  world',  arises  from  a  deceitful  figure  which  im- 
poses on  the  public  view\  False  colours  are  hung  out':  the 
real  state  of  nien',  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be\  The  order  of 
society',  requires  a  distinction  of  ranks  to  take  place^:  but  in 
point  oi  happiness',  all  men  come  much  nearer  to  equality', 
than  is  commonly  imagined^;  and  the  circumstances',  v/hich 
form  any  material  difference  of  happiness  among  them',  are 
uotof  that  nature  which  renders  them  grounds  of  envy\ 

3  The  poor  man  possesses  not',  it  is  true',  some  of  the 
conveniences'  and  pleasures  of  the  rich' ;  but',  in  return',  he 
is  free  from  any  embarrassments  to  which  they  are  subjects 
By  the  simplicity''  and  uniformity  of  liis  life',  he  is  delivered 
from  that  variety  of  cares',  which  perplex  those  Avho  have 
great  affairs  to  manage\  intricate  plans  to  pursue',  many 
enemies',  perhaps',  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit'. 

4  In  the  tranquillity  of  his  small  habitation^  and  private 
family',  he  enjoys  a  peace  which  is  often  unknown  at  coMrfs\ 
The  gratifications  of  nature',  which  are  always  the  most 
satisfactory',  are  possessed  by  him  to  their  full  extent^;  and  if 
he  be  a  stranger  to  the  refined  pleasures  of  the  wealthy',  he 
IS  unacquainted  also  with  the  desire  of  them',  and',  by  conse* 
quence',  feels  no  want\ 

5  His  plain  meal  satisfies  his  appetite',  with  a  relish  proba 
bly  higher  than  that  of  the  inch  man',  who  sits  down  to  hi!" 
luxurious  banquet\  His  sleep  is  more  sound';  his  health 
more  firm^;  he  knows  n(^t  what  splecn\  languor',  and  listless- 
ness  are^.  His  accustomed  employments^  or  labouis',  arc 
not  more  oppressive  to  him',  than  the  labour  of  attendance 
on  courts',  and  the  great\  the  labours  of  dress\  the  fatigue 
of  amusements',  the  very  weight  of  idleness',  frequently  are 
to  the  rich  . 
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6  In  the  mean  time'',  all  the  beauty  of  the  face  of  nature  « 
all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  society^  all  the  gayety  ana 
cheeriulness  of  an  easy  mind',  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  those 
of  the  hig^hest  rank^.  The  splendour  of  retinue\  the  sound 
of  titles\  the  appearances  of  liig-h  respecf,  are  indeed  sooth- 
mg',  for  a  short  time',  to  tlie  gi-eat';  bat',  become  familiar', 
tliey  are  soon  forgotten'. — Custom  effaces  their  impression^ 
They  sink  into  the  rank  of  those  ordinary  thnigs  ,  wliich 
daily  recur',  without  raising  any  sensation  of  joy'. 

7  Let  us  cease',  therefore',  lirom  lookmg  up  with  dLscon- 
lent^  and  envy  to  those',  whom  birth'  or  fortune'  has  placed 
above  us'.  Let  us  adjust  the  balance  of  happiness  fairly\ — 
When  we  think  of  the  enjoyments  we  want',  we  should  thmk 
also  of  the  ti'oubles  from  wliich  we  are  free\  If  we  allow 
their  just  value  to  the  comibrts  we  possess',  we  shall  find 
reason  to  rest  satisfied',  with  a  very  moderate',  though  not  an 
opulent  and  splendid  condition  of  ibrtune'.  Uften  ,  did  we 
know  the  wliole',  we  should  be  inclined  to  piXy  the  state  ol 
tiiose  whom  we  now  envy''.  blaik. 

SECTION  xm. 

Patience  under  provocations  our  interest  a^  weU  as  duty. 

THE  wide  circle  of  human  society',  is  divereified  by  an 
endless  variety  of  characters',  dispositions',  and  passions^ 
Uniformity  is',  in  no  respect',  the  frenius  of  the  worlds 
Every  man  is  marked  by  some  peculiarity',  which  distin- 
g-uLshes  him  from  another':  and  no  where  can  two  individu- 
als be  found',  who  are  exactly\  and  in  all  respects',  alike*. 
Where  so  much  diversity  obtains',  it  cannot  out  happen', 
that  in  the  intercourse  which  men  are  obliged  to  maintain', 
their  tempers  will  often  be  ill  adjusted  to  that  intercourse'; 
will  jar  and  interfere  with  each  other\ 

2  Hence',  in  every  station',  the  highest^  as  well  as  Ute 
lowest',  and  in  every  condition  of  life',  public',  privat.e\  and 
domestic',  occasions  of  irritation  fi-equently  arise\  We  are 
provoked',  sometimes',  by  the  folly'  and  le\^ty'  of  those  mth 
v»'hom  we  are  connected';  sometimes',  by  their  indifference' 
or  neglecl\*  by  the  incivility  of  a  friend',  the  haughtiness  of  a 
superior',  or  the  insolent  behaviour  of  one  in  lower  station'. 

3  Hardly  a  day  passes',  without  somewhat  or  other  occur- 
ring', which  serves  to  ruHle  the  man  of  imi)atient  spirit'.  Of 
course',  such  a  man',  lives  in  a  continual  storm'.  He  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  train  of  good  humou?-\  Servants\ 
neighbours\  tr-iends',  spouse\  and  children',  all',  ihrougli  the 
unrestrained  violence  of  his  temper',  "become  sources  of  ais- 
lurbance'  and  vexation  tohira\  In  vain  is  affluence';  in  vain 
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are  health'  and  prosperity\  The  least  trifle  is  sufTicient  to 
discompose  his  mind/  and  poison  liis  pleasures\  His  very 
amusements  are  mixed  with  turbulence'  and  pasp.ion"'. 

4  I  would  beseech  this  man  to  consider',  o'.'  what  small 
moment  the  provocations  wriicli  he  receives',  or  ai  least  ima- 
gines himself  to  receive',  are  really  in  themselves';  but  Oi 
wliat  g~reat  moment  he  makes  them',  by  suflerinir  (hem  to 
deprive  him  of  the  possession  of  himself.  I  would  beseech 
liim  to  consider',  how  many  hours  of  liappiness  he  throws 
away',  which  a  little  more  patience  would  allow  liim  to  en- 
joy'; and  hoAV  much  he  puts  it  in  the  i)o\ver  of  the  most 
msig-nificant  persons^,  to  render  liini  miserable'. 

5  "  But  who  can  expect',"  we  hear  him  exclaim',  "  that  he 
is  to  possess  the  insensibility  of  a  stone'?  How  is  it  possible 
for  human  nature  to  endure  so  many  repeated  provocations''' 
or  to  bear  calmly  Avith  so  unreasonable  behaviour'?" — My 
brother'!  if  thou  canst  bear  with  no  instances  of  jmreasonal>!e 
behaviour',  withdraw  thyself  from  the  world'.  'I'iiou  art  no 
longer  fit  to  live  in  it'.  Leave  the  intercourse  of  men'.  Re- 
treat to  the  mountain',  and  the  desert',  or  shut  thyself  ui)i)i  a 
celP.   For  here',  in  the  midst  of  society',  off'ences  mnst  come\ 

6  We  might  as  well  expect',  when  we  heboid  a  calm  atmos- 
phere\  and  a  clear  sky',  that  no  clouds  Avere  ever  to  rise',  and 
no  winds  to  blow',  as  that  our  life  were  \on^  to  proceed ',  with- 
out receiving- provocations  Irom  human  frailty'.  The  careless^ 
and  the  imprudent',  the  giddy'  and  the  Hckle',  the  ungrateful 
and  the  interested  ,  every  where  meet  us'.^  They  are  the 
briers'*  and  thorns',  with  which  the  paths  of  human  life  are 
beset'.  He  only',  Avho  can  hold  his  course  among  them  with 
patience'  and  equanimity',  he  who  is  prepared  to  bear  what 
he  must  expect  tohayjpen',  is  worthy  of  t!ie  name  of  a  man'. 

7  If  we  preserved  ourselves  composed  but  for  a  moment', 
we  should  perceive  the  insignificancy  ol' most  of  those  ])rovo- 
cations  which  we  magnify  so  highly'.  When  a  lew  suns 
more  huve  rolled  over  our'heads',  the  storm  Avill',  of  itself', 
have  subsided';  the  cause  of  our  jireser.t  impatience'  and  dis- 
turbance', will  be  utterly  jorgotten'.  Can  we  not  then  anti 
cipate  this  hour  of  CL.mness  to  ourselves';  and  begin  to  enjoy 
the  peace  which  it  w..  certainly  bring'? 

8  \i' others  have  benav^'d  improperly',  Ictus  leave  them  to 
their  own  folly',  withiout  becoming  the  victim  of  their  ca- 
price', and  punishing  ourselves  on  their  account'. — Patience', 
]n  f/ijs  exercise  of  it',  cannot  be  too  much  studied',  by  all  who 
«\'ish  their  life  to  flow  in  a  smooth  stream'.  Ii  is  the  reasoji 
«f  a  man\  in  opposition  to  the  passion  of  a  child''.  It  is  the 
liijoyment  oi' pcacsi\  iii  opposition  to  uproar'  ;^»'^  /-/v--r,/<.>.v.'j\ 
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SECTION   XIV 

Modcralion  in  our  wishes  recommended. 

THE  active  nHiul  of  man',  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied 
with  its  7>/-e.stM/  cop.ilitioji',  how  prosperous  soever\  Origi- 
nally lorniod  ll»r  a  wider  ran«-e  ol*\)bjects\  lor  a  higher  sphere 
oreiijoyinents',  it  rinds  iUscU",  in  every  situation  of  Ibrtune', 
straitened'  and  con(ined\  Sensible  oCdeficiency  in  its  state', 
His  ever  sending  lorth  the  Ibnd  desire',  the  aspiring  wish', 
alter  something  beyond  what  is  enjoyed  at  present\ 

2  Hence',  that  restlessness  which  prevails  so  generally 
among  mankind'.  Hence',  that  disgust  of />/ea*wr<?s  which 
they  have  tried;  that  j^assion  for  novelty';  that  rtm627fo7i  of 
rising  to  some  degree  of  eminence^  or  felicity',  of  which  they 
hare  Kirmed  to  themselves  an  indistinct  idea\  All  which  may 
tie  considered  as  indications  of  a  certain  native',  original  great- 
ness in  tiie  huinaii  siud',  swelling  beyond  the  limits  of  its  pre- 
sent comlifion',  and  pointing  to  tl.e  higher  objects  for  which 
it  was  made'.  Happy',  if  these  latent  remairiS  of  our  primi- 
tive state',  served  to  direct  our  wislies  towards  their  proper 
destination',  and  to  lead  us  into  the  path  of  true  ])liss\ 

3  But  in  this  dark'  and  bewililered  state',  the  aspiring  ten- 
dency of  our  nature',  unlbrtunately  takes  an  opposite  direc- 
tion', and  (beds  a  very  misplaced  ambidon\  The  flattering 
appearances  which  liere  present  themselves  to  sense';  the  d"js- 
linctions  which  l()rtune  conJers';  the  adv\inta£:es'  and  plea- 
sures' which  Ave  imagine  the  world  to  be  capalsle  of  bestow- 
ing', fill  up  the  ultimate  wish  of  most  men\  These  are  the 
o!>jects  which  engross  their  solitary  musings',  and  stimulate 
their  ariive  Ir.lxiurs';  v;hicli  warm  the  breasts  of  the  young\ 
animate  the  industry  of  the  middle  aged',  and  often  keep 
alive  tjje  passions  of  tlie  old',  until  the  very  close  of  hfe\ 

4  Assuredly',  tiiere  is  nothing  unlawful  in  our  wishing  to 
be  freeil  li'om  whatever  is  disagreeable',  and  to  obtain  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  the  comR)rts  »f  lile\  But  when  these  wishes 
are  not  lempcreil  by  reas'-n',  they  are  in  danger  of  precipi- 
tating us  into  nuich  extravagance'  and  folly'.  Desires'  and 
wjsiies',  are  the  first  springs  of  action'.  When  they  become 
exorbitant',  the  whole  character  is  likely  to  be  tainted'^.  ^ 

5  If  v.'i"  suller  oin-  liipcy  to  create  to  itself  worlds  of  ideal 
happiness',  we  shall  (Iiscoi;i|K>se  the  peace'  and  order  of  our 
min«ls',  a!id  liunent  many  hurtful  passions\  Here',  then',  let 
moderation  begin  its  reign',  by  bringing  within  reasonable 
bounds  the  wishes  that  we  lbrm\  As  soon  as  they  becoma 
extravagant',  let  us  check  them',  by  proper  reflections  on  th# 
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fallacious  nafure  of  those  objects',  which  the  world  han^  out 
to  allure  desire\ 

6  You  have  strayed',  my  friends'',  from  the  road  which 
conducts  to  ielicity';  you  have  dishonoured  the  native  dignity 
of  your  souls',  in  alio wiuij  your  v/ishes  to  terminate  on  no- 
thing' higher  than  worldly  ideas  of  gr*:atness'  or  lKij>{)iness\ 
ITour  imagination  roves  in  a  land  o\' shadows^.  Unreal  lormg 
deceive  you\  It  is  no  more  than  a  phantom',  an  ilhision  oi" 
nappiness',  which  attracts  your  lond  admiration";  nay',  an  illu- 
sion of  happiness',  wdiich  often  conceals  much  real  misery\ 

7  Do  you  imagine  that  all  are  liappy',  who  have  attained 
to  those  summits  of  distinction',  towards  which  your  wishes 
aspire'?  Alas'!  how  frequently  has  experience  shown',  that 
where  roses  were  supposed  to  bloom',  nothing  but  briers^  and 
thorns'  grew"!  Reputation",  beauty\  riches',  grandeur\  nay'', 
royalty  itself'^  Avould',  man)'^  a  time',  have  been  gladly  ex- 
changed by  the  possessors',  lor  that  more  quiet^  and  immble 
station',  with  which  you  are  now  dissatisfied\ 

8  With  all  that  is  splendid^  and  shining  in  the  world',  it  is 
decreed  that  there  should  mix  many  deep  shades  of  wo\ 
On  the  elevated  situations  of  fortune',  the  great  calamities  of 
life  chiefly  falf .  There',  the  storm  spends  its  violence',  and 
there',  the  thunder  breaks";  while,  safe  and  unhurt',  the  in- 
habitants of  the  vale  remain  below"; — Retreat',  then',  from 
those  vain  and  pernicious  excursions  of  extravagant  desire\ 

9  Satisfy  yourselves  with  what  is  rational'  and  attainab!e\ 
Train  your  minds  to  moderate  vicAvs  of  human  life',  and  hu- 
man happiness".  Remember',  and  admire'  the  wisdom  of 
A^^ur's  petition".  "  Remove  far  from  me  vanity'  and  lies\ — 
Give  me  neither  poverty'  nor  riches\  Feed  'me  with  Ibo.l 
convenient  for  me^:  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee',  and  say', 
who  is  the  Lord":  or  lest  I  be  poor",  and  steal',  and  take  the 
name  of  my  God  in  vain\"  bl^ir. 

SECTION  XV. 
Omniscience  and  omnipresence  x.fthe  Deity,  the  source  of 

consolation  to  g-otd  jnen. 
I  WAS  yesterday',  about  sunset',walking  in  the  open  fields', 
liil  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me".  1  at  first  amused  my 
self  with  all  the  richness^  and  variety  of  colours',  which  ap- 
peared in  the  western  parts  of  heaven\  In  proportion  as  they 
Faded  avvay\and  went  out',  several  sta rs"  and  planets'appcared 
one  after  another',  till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow\ 
2  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened^ 
and  enlivened',  b}r  the  season  of  the  year',  and  the  rays  Jt 
all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it\    Tlie  gaiaxy 
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appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  wliite\  To  complete  Ine 
scene'',  the  full  moon  rose'',  at  lensrth',  in  that  clouded  majes- 
ty'', wfiich  Milton  lakes  notice  of'^,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a 
new  picture  ol'  nature',  Avhich  was  more  finely  shaded'',  and 
disposed  amon^  softer  iii^hts  than  tiiat  whicli  the  su^i  had 
belore  discovered  to  ine\ 

3  As  I  was  surve)  'w^  tlie  moon  walking  in  her  brightness'', 
and  taking  her  progress  among  lheco:i.-;:ellations',  a  thought 
arose  n  me',  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes^  and  dis- 
turbs'men  of  serious  and  contemplative  natures\  David 
himself  ih[\  into  it  in  tiiat  reflection':  "Wiien  I  consider  the 
heavens'',  the  work  of  thy  fingers';  the  moon^  aiid  th.e  stars' 
vhich  tliou  iiast  ordained',  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him'',  and  llie  sou  of  man  that  Hiou  regardest  him'l" 

4  In  the  same  manner',  when  1  consiiler  tliat  infinite  host 
of  stars',  or',  to  s{)eak  more  philosophically',  of  suns',  which 
were  then  sliiningupon  me';  with  those  imjumerable  sets  of 
planets^  or  Avoriils',  which  were  moving  round  their  resi)ective 
suns';  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea.',  and  supposed  another 
heaven  of  buns^  and  workls',  rising  still  above  this  Avhich  I 
discovered';  and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  siij>erior  firma- 
ment of  luminaries',  whicli  are  i)lanted  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance', that  tliey  may  appear  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  t<)rmer'', 
as  tlie  stars  do  to  n;e':  in  short',  while  I  pursued  this  thought', 
f  could  not  hut  reflect  on  that  little  in^^ignificant  fijrure  Avliich 
I  myself"  bore  amidst  the  inuuensitv  t»f  God's  works^. 

5  Were  the  sun',  which  enliglitens  this  part  of  the  crea- 
tion', with  all  the  i^.ost  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about 
him',  utterly  extinguishecP  and  annihilated'',  they  would  not 
be  missed',  more  than  a  *rrain  of  sand  upon  the  seashore\ 
The  space  they  possess',  is  so  exceedingly  little  in  compari- 
son of  the  whole\  it  would  scarcely  make  a  blank  in  the  crea- 
tioir.  Tl:e  chasm  wcr.ild  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that 
could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature',  ai.d  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other';  as  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter',  or  in  creatures 
which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  ourselves^  By  the 
help  of  glasses',  we  see  many  stars',  Avhich  we  do  not  disco- 
ver with  our  naked  eyes';  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are', 
llie  greater  still  are  our  discoveries\ 

Huygeni us  carries  this  thought  so  far'',  that  he  does  not 
think  it  imp<)ssil»l3  there  may  be  stars',  wliose  light  has  not 
yet  travelleil  down  to  us',  since  their  first  creation\  Therf 
IS  no  fiuestion  that  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  ix^ 
but  wiien  we  consider  that  it  is  tiie  work  of  Infinite  Power 
prompted  by  Infinite  Goodness\  witli  an  infimte  space* 
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exert  itself  in',  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it\? 
•^  7  To  return',  therefore^  to  my  first  thought',  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  myself*  with  secret  horror',  as  a  oeing-  that  was  not 
worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one',  who  had  so  ^reat  a  work 
under  his  care'  and  superinten(iency\  I  was  atraid  of  being 
overlooked  amid  the  immensity  ol'  nature,'  and  lost  among 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatures ',  which',  in  all  probability  , 
swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter^ 

8  In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortitying  thought', 
I  considered  tiiat  it  took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  concep- 
tions', which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  Mature'. 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  diflbrcnt  objects  at  the 
same  time\  If  we  are  careliil  to  inspect  some  things',  we 
must  of  course  neglect  others^.  This  imperlection  which  we 
observe  in  ourselves',  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves',  in 
some  degree',  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities',  as  they 
are  creatures  ,  that  is',  beings  of  finite  and  hmited  natures\ 

9  The  presence  of  every  created  being',  is  confined  to  a 
certain  measure  of  space^;  and',  consequently',  his  observation 
is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects\  The  sphere  in 
which  we  move\  and  act\  and  understand',  is  of  a  wider  cir- 
cumference to  one  creature'  tlian  another^  according  as  we 
rise  one  above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence\  ^ut  the 
widest  of  these  our  spheres',  has  its  circumference\ 

10  When',  therefore',  we  reflect  on  the  divine  Nature',  we 
are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves', 
that  we  cannot  forbear',  in  some  measure',  ascribing  it  to 
him',  in  whom  there  is  no  shadovj  of  imperfection'.  Our 
reason\  indeed',  assures  us',  that  his  attributes  are  infinite^; 
but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such',  that  it  cannot 
forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates',  till 
our  reason  comes  again  to  our  succour',  and  throws  down  all 
tliose  little  prejudices',  which  rise  in  us  unawares',  and  are 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man\ 

1 1  We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy 
thought',  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker',  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  liis  works  ,  and  the  infinity  of  tliose  objects  among 
which 'he  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed',  if  we  consider  , 
in  the  first  place',  that  he  is  omnipresent^;  and',  in  the  se- 
cond', that  he  is  omnisc;ent\ 

12  If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence',  his  being 
passes  through^  actuates\  and  support':',  the  whole  frame  ol 
nature\  His  creation',  in  every  part  of  it',  is  full  of  him\ 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made',  which  is  either  so  distant\  so 
little^,  or  so  inconsiderable',  that  he  does  not  essentially  reside 
in  it\  His  substance  is  within  the  substance  of  every  being'» 
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whetlier  material  or  iramateriaK,  and  as  intimately  present 
to  it',  as  that  being  is  to  itself  \ 

13  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him',  were  he  able  to 
move  out  of  one  place  into  another';  or  to  withdraw  liimsel. 
from  any  tiling  he  has  created',  or  from  any  part  of  that  space 
which  he  didused  and  spread  abroad  to  in{inity\  In  short', 
to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosophers',  he 
is  a  Being  whc^d  zentre\  is  every  where',  and  his  circum- 
ference'^ no  where\ 

14  In  the  second  place',  Jie  is  onmiscient'  as  weh  as  omni- 
present\  His  omniscience',  indeed',  necessarily^  and  natu 
rally'  flows  from  his  omnipresence^  He  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole  material 
world',  which  he  thus  essentially  pervades';  and  of  every 
thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  iniellectual  world',  to  every 
part  oi' which  he  is  thus  intimately  united\ 

15  Were  the  soul  separated  from  the  body',  and  should  it 
with  one  glance  of  thought  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
creation';  should  it  for  millions  of  years',  continue  its  progress 
through  infinite  space',  wiih  the  same  activity',  it  would 
still  find  itself  within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator',  and  encom- 
passed by  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead\ 

16  In  i^i-s  consideration  of  the  Almighty's  onmipresence^ 
and  omniscience',  every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes\ 
He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  tliat  has  being',  especially 
such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him  . 
He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts',  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart 
in  particular',  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  tljis  occasion^; 
for',  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  liis  crea- 
tures', so  v.'e  maybe  confident'that  he  regards  with  an  eye  of 
mercy',  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice',  and  in  unfeigned  humility  of  heart',  think  themselves 
unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  tltem^  addisox. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE  PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

Happiness  is  founded  in  rectitude  of  conduct. 
ALL  men  pursue  good',  and  v%'ould  be  happy',  if  tJiev 
knew  how'':  not  happy  ihr  mijintes^,  and  miserable  for  hours'; 
but  happy',  if  possililc','' Through  every  part  of  their  exist- 
ence\  ij^ither',  theren)re',  there  is  a  good  of  this  steady', 
durable  i<ind',  or  there  is  not^.  If  72cf',  then  all  good  must  be 
transient'  and  uncertain^;  and  ii'  so',  an  object  of  the  lowest 
value',  -which  can  little  deserve  our  attention'  or  inquiry^ 
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2  But  if  there  he  a  better  ffood^,  such  a  good  as  we  are 
eeeking',  like  every  other  thing  ,  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
cause\  and  that  cause  must  be  externaP,  inlernaK,  or  mixed '; 
in  as  much  as',  except  these  three',  there  is  no  other  possi- 
ble\  Now  a  steady',  durable  good',  cannot  be  (ierived  from 
B.n  external  cause';  since  all  derived  li-om  externals^  must 
fluctuate  as  t/iei/  {l.ictuate\ 

3  By  the  same  rule',  it  cannot  be  derived  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two';  because  the  part  which  \s  external' ,  will  propor- 
tionably  destroy  its  essence^  Wiiat  then  remains  but  tlie 
cause  internal' — the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed^ 
when  we  place  the  sovereign  good  in  mind  in  rectitude  uf 
conduct\  HAKRis. 

SECTION  IT. 

Virtue  and  piety  man^sJd^hesl  interest. 

1  FIND  rnyselfexisting  upon  a  little  spot',  surrounded ev^ery 
way  by  an  immense',  unknown  expansion\ — Where  am  T? 
What  sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit'?  It  is  exactly  accommodated 
iu  every  insta^iice  to  my  conva^iience'?  Is  there  no  excess  ol 
cold',  none  of  heat',  to  offend  me'?  Am  I  never  annoyed  by 
animals',  either  of  my  oic/i',  or  a  diO'ereni  kind'?  Is  every 
thing  subservient  to  nie',  as  though  I  had  ordered  n41  myself'? 
No' — nothing  like  it' — the  fiirthest  from  it  ])ossible\ 

2  The  world  appears  not',  then'',  originally  made  fi)r  tiie 
private  con/enience  of  me  alone'? — It  docs  not\  But  is  it 
not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it',  by  my  own  particular  m- 
dustry'?  If  to  accommodate  man^  and  beast',  heaven^  at.d 
earth',  iCtJiis  be  beyond  me',  it  is  not  possible'.  What  con- 
sequence then  follows';  or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this'? 
If  I  seek  an  interest  of  my  own',  detacljed  from  t!)at  of  others', 
I  seek  an  interest  which  is  chimerical',  and  which  can  never 
have  existence'. 

3  How  then  nmsti  determine'?  Have  I  no  interest  at  all'? 
If  I  have  not',  I  am  stationed  here  to  no  purpose'.  But  Avhy 
no  interest'?  Can  I  be  contented  with  none  nut  one  separate 
and  detaclicd^''  Is  a  social  interest',  joined  with  others  ,  such 
an  absurdity  as  not  to  be  adjnittcd'?  The  bee',  the  beaver', 
and  the  tribes  of  herding  animals',  are  sulTicicnt  to  convince 
me',  that  the  thing  is  somewhere  at  leant  j^ossible'. 

4  How',  then',  am  I  assureii  that  it  is  not  equally  true  o( 
man'?  Admit  it',  nnd  what  jiiliows^^  If  so',  tnen  honour''  and 
justice'  are  my  interest';  then  the  v.'hole  irain  of  moral  vir- 
tuts  are  my  interest',  with(jut  some  portion  of  wh.  ;h',  not 
even  thieves  can  maintain  society'. 

3  Bat',  farther  stiir— 1  stop  not  hcrc^ — I  pursue  this  social 
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interest  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations^  I  pjiss  from 
mv  own  stock\  my  own  neighbourhood^  my  own  nation'',  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind',  as  dispersed  througliout  the 
eart]i\  And  am  I  not  related  to  them  alK,  by  the  mutual  aids 
of  commerce'',  by  the  general  intercourse  ol'arts  and  letters', 
by  that  common  nature  of  which  we  ail  participate? 

6  Again' — I  nxist  have  food'  and  clothing^  Without  a 
proper  genial  warmtii',  I  instanlly  perish\  Am  I  not  related', 
m  lliis  view',  to  the  very  earih  itself'^  to  the  disl.nnt  sun', 
from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour  /  to  that  stupendous 
course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host  of  heaven',  by  which  the 
^imes  and  seasons  ever  uui{()rm!y  pass  on? 

7  Were  this  order  once  conlounded',  I  could  not  probably 
survive  a  moment";  so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  com- 
mon general  welfare^  AYhat',  then',  have  I  to  do',  but  to 
enlarge  virtue'  into  piety \'*  Not  only  h(^nour'  and  justice^,  and 
what  I  owe  to  man ',  is  my  mterest';  but  gratitude  also\  acqui- 
escence^, resignation^,  adoration\  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great 
polity',  and  its  great  Governor  our  common  Parent\  harkis. 

SECTION  HI. 
The  injustice  of  on  vncharitable  s^pirit. 

A  SUSPIC10CS\  uncharitable  spirit',  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  all  social  virtue''  and  happiness',  but  it  is  also', 
in  it-seif ',  unreasonable'  and  unjust\  In  order  to  form  sound 
opinions  concerning  characters'  and  actions',  tipo  things  are 
especially  rec^uisite";  information'  and  im])artiality\  But  such 
as  are  most  lorward  to  decide  unliivourably',  are  commonly 
destitute  of  6ofA\  Instead  of  possessing',  or  even  regtiinn^  , 
full  inlbrmation',  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceed  are  trc- 
quently  the  most  slight'  and  frivolous'. 

2  A  tale',  perha(i«',  which  the  idle  have  invented',  the  in- 
quisitive have  listened  to',  and  the  credulous  have  propa- 
gated'; or  a  real  incident',  which  rumour',  in  carrying  it 
along',  has  exaggerated'  and  disguised',  supplies  them  with 
materials  of  confident  assertion',  and  decisive  judgment^. 
From  an  action',  they  presently  look  into  the  heart',  and  in- 
fer the  motive'.  This  supposed  motive  they  conclude  to  be 
the  ruling  principle';  and  pronounce  at  once  concerning  the 
whole  character  . 


and  what  a  variety  of  circmustances  must  be  taken  into  the 
account',  in  order  to  estimate  it  truly\  No  siii^le  instance 
of  conduct',  whatever',  is  sutficient  to  determine  it . 
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4  As  from  one  worthy  action',  it  were  crcdulity\  not  char- 
ity', to  coiichulc  a  jicrson  to  be  Irce  from  all  vice^;  so  from 
one  which  is  censurable',  it  is  pericctly  unjust  to  inter  that 
tiie  author  of  it  is  without  conscience'',  and  without  merits 
If  we  knew  al!  the  jitteniling  circumstances',  it  nii^ht  appear 
in  an  excnaable  liglit';  nay',  perhaps^  under  a  commendable 
ronri\  The  njotives  ot"  the  actor  may  have  been  entirely, 
dilferent  iVum  ihose  which  we  ascribe  to  him';  and  where  we 
suppose  him  ini;)elled  by  had  .lesigns',  lie  may  have  been 
prompted  by  conscience',  and  mi.staken  princif)ie\ 

5  Admitting  the  action  to  have  been  in  every  view  crimi- 
nal^, he  may  liave  been  hurried  ii'.to  it  through  inadvertency' 
and  snrprise\  He  may  have  sincerely  repented';  and  the 
virtuous  princi{)le  nray  have  nmv  reii:ained  its  full  vigour^ 
Perhaps  this  was  tiie  corner  of  tVailty  ;  the  quarter  on  which 
he  lay  open  to  the  incursions  of  temptation':  while  the  other 
avenues  ot'his  heart',  were  firmly  guarded  by  conscience\ 

G  It  is  therefore  evident',  that  no  part  of  the  government 
of  temper',  deserves  attention  more',  than  to  keep  our  minds 
pure  from  uncharitable  prejudices',  and  open  to  candour^ 
and  Innnanity'  in  judging  of  others\  The  worst  conse- 
(juences',  both  to  ourselves''  and  to  society',  Ibllow  from  the 
opposite  spirit\  blair. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  misfortunes  of  men  mostly  chargeable  on  themselves. 

WE  fin'd  man  placed  in  a  v/orld',  where  he  has  by  no 
means  tlie  ilisposal  of  the  events  diat  happen\  Calamities 
sometimes  befall  the  worthiest^  and  the  best',  which  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  prevent',  and  wlicre  nothing  is  left  them', 
but  to  acknowledge',  auvl  to  submit'  to  the  high  hand  ot 
Heaven\  For  such  visitations  of  trial',  many  good^  and  wise 
reasons',  can  be  assigned',  which  the  present  subject  leads 
me  not  to  discuss'. 

2  But  though  those  unavoidahle  calamities  make  a  part', 
yet  they  make  not  the  c/<i>/part',  of  tlie  vexations'  and  sor- 
rows'that  distress  human  life'.  A  multitudf.'  of  evils  beset 
us',  lor  tiie  source  t)f  which',  we  must  look  to  another  quar- 
ter'.— No  sooner  has  any  thitig  in  the  health\  or  in  the  cir 
cumst^mces  of  men',  gone  cross  to  their  wish',  than  they  be- 
gin to  talk  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things  ol 
this  life';  thev  envy  the  condition  of  others';  they  repine  at 
their  own  lot^,  and  Iret  against  the  Kuler  of  the  w'orld\ 

3  Fiill  of  these  sentiments',  one  man  pines  under  a  broken 
ecustitution\  But  let  us  ask  him',  whether  he  can',  fairly^  and 
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honestly',  assiicn  no  cause  for  tliis",  but  tlie  unknown  decree 
of  heaven'?  Has  he  duly  valued  tlie  blessing  ol"  health',  and 
always  observed  the  rules  ol"  virtue^  and  sobriety?  Has  he 
been  moderate  in  his  lile',  and  temperaie  in  all  iiis  pleasures? 
Il'now  he  is  only  paying-  the  price  of  liis  fbrmer'',  perhaps  his 
forgotten  indulgences',  has  lie  any  tiile  to  comj)lain',  as  if 
he  were  suli(3ring  unjustly'? 

4  Were  we  to  survey  tlie  chambci-s  of  siclcness^  and  dis- 
tress', we  should  olten  find  them  peopled  v/ith  tlie  victims  of 
intemperance''  and  sensuality',  and  with  the  children  ot'  vici- 
ous indolence'  and  slotlf.  Among  the  thousands  who  lan- 
guish there',  we  should  lind  the  proportion  ot'  innocent  sul- 
lerors  to  be  smalf.  We  should  see  faded  youth\  premature 
old  age\  and  the  prospect  of  an  untimely  grave',  to  be  the 
pcrtion  of  multitudes',  who',  in  one''  way  or  other',  have 
brought  those  evils  on  themselves';  while  yet  these  martyrs 
of  vice^  and  fbliy',  have  the  assurance  to  arraign  the  hard 
late  of  man',  and  to  "Iret  agahistthe  Lord'." 

5  But  you',  perhaps',  complain  of  hanlships  of  another 
kind';  of  the  injustice  of  the  world';  of  tlie  poverty  which 
vou  suffer',  and  the  discouragements  under  which  you  la- 
bour'; of  the  crosses''  and  disappointments',  oi"  which  your 
lite  has  been  doomed  to  be  fuif. — Beibre  )ou  give  too  much 
scope  to  your  discontent',  let  me  desire  you  to  leliect  impar- 
tially u{X)n  your  past  train  cf  lile'. 

G  Have  not  sloth'  or  pride',  ill  temper\  or  sinful  passions', 
misled  you  of>pn  Irom  the  path  of  sound  and  wise  conduct'? 
Have  you  not  been  v;antingto  yourselves  in  in^proving  those 
opportunities  which  Providence  oilered  you',  for  bettering 
and  advancing  your  state'?  If  you  have  clxisen  to  indulge 
vour  humour',  or  your  taste',  in  the  gratificaiions  of  indolence' 
or  pleasure',  can  you  comjjlain  because  others',  in  prelerence 
t/)  you',  have  obtained  those  advantages  whidi  naturally  be- 
long to  useful  labours',  and  hor.ourable  pursuit^'? 

7  Have  not  tlie  consequences  of  some  liilse  steps',  inta 
which  yourpassions\  or  your  pleasures',  have  hetraved  you'. 


pursued  you  through  miu;h  of  your  life';  tainted',  btihaps', 
your  characters',  involved  you  in  embarrassments',  or  sunk 
vou  into^  neglect'? — It  is  an  old  saying',  mat 
the  artiliccr  of  his  own  fortune  in  the  worlcr. 
that  the  world  seldom  turns  wholly  against  a 
through  lus  own  fault'.     "  Religion  is',"  in  gc 


vou  into^  neglect'? — It  is  an  old  saying',  mat  every  man  is 
tlie  artiliccr  of  his  own  fortune  in  the  world'.     It  is  certain', 

man',  unless 
^    , ,  -  ^  .     -    ^  JJnerai',  "  pro- 

utable  unto  all  tlungs\" 

8  Virtue\  diligence^  and  industry',  johied  A\ntb  eood  tem- 
per\  and  i^rudence',  have  ever  been  found  tlie  surest  road  to 
^...,..,,...,,f,.'..  nnd  where  men  ftil  of  attaining  it',  th.cir  want  ol 
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success  is  far  oftener  owing-  to  their  having  deviated  from 
that  road^,  than  to  their  having  encountered  insuperable  bars 
in  it\  Some',  by  beiiii?  too  artful',  forfeit  the  reputation  Ox 
probity\  Some  ,  by  l^ein^  too  open',  are  accounted  to  fail 
m  prudence^  Others',  by  being  fickle^  and  changeable',  are 
distrusted  by  all\ 

9  The  case  commonly  is',  that  men  seek  to  ascribe  their 
disappointments  to  any  cause',  rather  than  to  their  own  mis- 
conduct'; and  when  they  can  devise  no  other  cause',  they 
lay  them  to  the  charge  of  Providence^.  Their  folly  leads 
them  into  vices^;  their  vices  into  raisibrtunes';  and  in  their 
misfortunes  they  "  murmur  against  Providence\" 

10  They  are  doubly  unjust  towards  theii-  Creator\  In  their 

Srosperity',  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  success  to  their  own 
iligence',  rather  than  to  his  blessing\-  and  in  their  adver- 
sity', they  impute  their  distresses  to  his  providence',  not  to 
their  own  misbehaviour\  Whereas',  the  truth  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this\  "  Every  good^  and  every  perfect  gift  , 
cometh  from  above"*;"  and  oi  eviP  and  misery  ,  man  is  the 
author  to  himself  \ 

11  When',  from  the  condition  of  indimdnals\  we  look 
abroad  to  the  public  state  of  the  world',  we  meet  with  more 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion^  We  see  great  societies 
of  men',  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dissensions^  tumults',  and 
civil  commotions \  We  see  mighty  armies  going  forth',  iii 
Ibrmidable  array',  against  each  other',  to  cover  the  earth 
with  blood',  and  to  fill  the  air  with  the  cries  of  widows'  and 
orphans^  Sad  evils  these  are',  to  which  this  miserable  workl 
is  exposed^ 

12  But  are  these  e\41s',  I  beseech  you',  to  be  imputed  lo 
God'?  Was  it  he  w^ho  sent  forth  slaughtering  armies  into  the 
field',  or  who  filled  the  peaceful  city  with  massacres  and 
blood'?  Are  these  miseries  any  other  than  the  bitter  fi-uit  of 
men's  violent  and  disortlerly  passions'?  Are  they  not  clearly 
to  be  traced  to  the  ambition'  and  vices  of  princes',  to  the 
q-jarrels  of  the  great',  and  to  tlie  turbulence  of  the  people'? — 
Let  us  lay  them  entirely  out  oi"  the  account',  in  thinking  of 
Providence',  and  let  us  think  only  of  the  "  foolishness  of 
man\" 

13  Did  man  control  his  passions\  and  form  his  condiict 
according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom\humanity\and  virtue', 
the  earth  would  no  longer  be  desolated  by  cruelty^;  and  human 
societies  would  hve  in  order\  harmony',  and  peace\  In  those 
scenes  of  mischief  ^  and  violence'  which  fill  the  world',  let  man 
behold',  vnih.  shame',  the  picture  of  his  vices*,  his  igno- 
rance', and  folIy\    Let  Iiim  be  humbled  by  the  mortilying 
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view  of  his  own  perverseness';  but  let  not  his  "  heart  fret 
against  the  Lord^  "  blaik, 

SECTION  V. 
On  disinterested  fi-iendshtp. 

1  AM  informed  that  certain  Greek  writers',  (pliilosophers', 
it  seems'',  in  the  opinion  ot"  their  countrymen',)  have  advanc- 
ed some  very  extraordinary  positions  relating  to  friendship^; 
ts',  indeed',  wliat  subject  is  there',  which  these  subtle  ge- 
Jiiuses  have  not  tortured  with  their  sophistry \'' 

2  The  authors  to  whom  I  refer',  dissuade  their  disciples 
from  entering-  into  any  strong  attachments',  as  unavoidably 
creating  supernumerary  disquietudes  to  those  who  engage  in 
them^;  and',  as  every  man  has  more  than  suilicient  to  call 
forth  his  solicitude',  in  the  course  of  his  own  artairs',  it  is  a 
weakness',  they  contend',  anxiously  to  involve  himself  in  the 
concerns  of  o//je)-s\ 

3  They  recommend  it  also',  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind', 
to  hold  the  bands  of  union  extremely  loose',  so  as  always  to 
have  it  in  one's  power  tostiaiten^  or  relax  them',  as  circimi- 
siances^  and  situations'  shall  render  most  expedient\  They 
add',  as  a  capital  article  of  their  doctrine',  that'^  "  to  live  ex- 
empt from  cares,'  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute 
h.nnan  happiness^;  but  an  ingredient',  however',  which  he', 
who  voluntarily  distresses  himself  with  cares',  in  which  he 
has  no  necessary  and  personal  interest',  must  never  hope  to 
possess\" 

4  I  have  been  told  likewise',  that  there  is  another  set  of 
pretended  philosophers',  of  the  same  country',  whose  tenets', 
concerning  this  subject',  are  of  a  still  mcn-e  illiberal  and  im 
generous  cast\  The  proposition  which  they  attempt  to  estab 
nsh',  is',  that  "friendship  is  an  aSkir oi' set f-interest  entirely''; 
and  that  the  proper  motive  for  engaging  in  it  is',  not  in  order 
to  gratify  the  kind   and  benevolent  affections'    out  for  the 
benefit  of  that  assistance^  and  support',  wlutn  are  to  be  de 
rived  from  the  connexion^" 

5  Accordingly  they  assert',  tnat  those  persons  are  most 
disposed  to  nave  recourse  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kind', 
who  are  least  qualified  by  nature^  or  fortune',  to  depend  up<)n 
their  own  strength'  and  powers':  the  weaker  sex\  for  m 
stance',  being  generally  more  inclined  to  eng3ge  in  friend- 
ships', than  the  niale  part  of  our  species^;  ana  those  who  are 
depressed  by  indigence\  or  labouring  under  misfortunes', 
tlian  the  wealthy',  and  tlie  prosperous  . 

6  Exceiient  and  obiigmg  sages',  these',  undoubtedly'^!  To 
strike  out  the  friendly  affections  from  the  morcU  world'',  wouid 

7  D 
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be  like  extinguishing-  the  sun  in  the  naiurat,  each  of  them 
being  the  source  of  the  best  and  most  grateful  satisfactions'', 
that  Heaven  has  conferred  on  the  sons  of  men\  Butl  shoula 
be  glad  to  know'',  wiiat  the  real  value  of  this  boasted  exemp- 
tion from  care',  which  they  promise  their  disciples',  justly 
amounts  to\^  an  exemption  flattering  to  self-love  ,  1  coniess^; 
but  which',  upon  many  occurrences  in  human  life',  should 
be  rejected  with  the  utmost  dis<lain\ 
7  For  nothing',  surely',  can  be  more  inconsistent  Avith  a 


it  may  probably  be  attended\ 

8  Virtue  herself,  indeed',  ought  to  be  totally  renounced'^  if 
it  be  right  to  avoid  every  pt)ssible  m.eans  that  may  be  produc- 
tive of  uneasiness':  lor  who',  that  is  actuated  by  her  princi- 
ples', can  observe  the  conduct  of  an  opposite  character  ,  Avith- 
out  being  affected  witli  some  degree  of  secret  dissatisfaction\^ 

9  Are  not  tlie  just',  tiie  brav^e',  and  the  good',  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  disagreeable  emotions  of  dislike  and  aversion  , 
when  they  respectivetv  meet  with  instances  of  fraud',  of  cow- 
ardice', or  of  villany'?  It  is  an  essential  property  of  every 
well-ci;nstltuted  mind',  to  be  afiected  with  pain^  or  pleasure/ 
according  to  the  nature  of  those  moral  appearances  thatpre- 
Bent  themselves  to  observati(m\ 

10  If  sensibiiily',  tliefefore',  be  not  incompatible  with  true 
wisdom',  (and  it  surely  is  not',  unless  we  suppose  that  philo- 
sophy deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature',)  what  just 
reason  can  be  assigiied',  wliy  the  sympathetic  suflerings  which 
may  resmt  from  fr-iendship',  should  be  a  sulhcient  inducement 
lor  banisiiing  that  generous  aftection  from  the  human  breast  r 

11  EiXtinguish  all  emotions  of  the  heart',  and  what  diiTer- 
ence  will  remain',  I  do  not  say  between  man''  and  brute',  but 
between  man'  and  a  mere  inanimate  clotTl  Away  then  with 
those  austere  pliilosophers',  who  represent  virtue  as  harden- 
ing the  soul  against  all  the  soi'ter  im})ressions  of  humanity^! 

12  The  fiict',  certainly',  is  much  olherwise\  A  truly  good 
man',  is',  uyjon  many  occasions',  extremely  susceptible  of 
tender  sentiments';  and  his  heart  ex])ands  with  joy''  or  shrinks 
with  sorrow',  as  good  or  ill  i()rtune  accompanies  his  friend\ 
Upon  the  whole',  then',  it  may  fairly  be  concluded',  that',  aa 
iji'the  case  of  virtue'',  no  in  that  of  friendship',  those  painful 
sensations  which  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  the  one\  as 
well  as  by  the  other',  are  equally  insulTicient  grounds  for  ex- 
cluding either  of  them  fi-om  taking  possession  of  our  bosoms^ 

13  They  who  insist  that  "  utility  is  tlie  first  and  prevailing 
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motive',  which  induces  mankind  to  enter  into  particular  friend- 
shipi","  appear  to  me  to  divest  the  association  of  its  most  amia- 
ble and  engaging  principle\  For  to  a  mind  rigiitly  disposed' 
it  is  not  so  much  the  benefits  received',  as  the  allectionate  zeal 
from  which  they  fiow',  that  gives  them  their  best  and  most 
valuable  recommendaiion\ 

14  It  is  so  far  indeed  from  being  verified  by  fact',  that  a 
sense  of  our  wants',  is  the  original  cause  of  forming  these  ami- 
cable alliances^ ;  that',  on  the  contrary',  it  is  observable',  that 
H(mehave  been  more  distinguished  in  their  friendships',  than 
those  whose  power''  and  opulence',  but',  above  all',  whose  supe- 
rior virtiie\  (a  much  firmer  sup])ort',)  have  raised  them  above 
every  necessity  of  havingrecourse  to  the  assistance  of  others^ 

15  Th^  true  distinction  then',  in  the  questfon',  is',  that"  al- 
though friendship  is  certainly  productive  of  utility',  yet  utility 
is  not  the  primary  motive  of  iriendsliip^"  Those  selfish  sen- 
sualists', therefore',  who',  lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury',  pre- 
sume to  maintain  the  reverse',  have  surely  no  claim  to  atten- 
tion^ ;  as  they  are  neither  qualified  by  reflection^  nor  experi- 
ence', to  be  competent  jiidg-es  of  the  subject\ 

16  Is  there  a  man  upnn  the  face  of  the  earth',  who  would 
deliberately  accept  of  ail  the  wealth',  which  this  world  can 
bestow',  it  offered  to  him  upon  tlie  severe  ternis  of  his  being 
unconnected  with  a  single  mortal  whom  he  could  love',  or  by 
whom  he  should  be  beloved'  ?  This  would  be  to  lead  the 
wretched  life  of  a  detested  tyrant',  who,'  amidst  perpetual 
suspicions\  and  alarms',  passes  his  miserable  days',  a  stranger 
to  every  tender  sentiment' ;  and  utterly  precluded  from  the 
heart-felt  satisfactions  of  friendship\ 

Mebnotlis  translation  of  Cicero's  Lceliiis. 

SECTION  VI. 
On  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

I  WAS  yeaterdav  walking  alone',  in  one  of  my  friend's 
woods',  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably',  as  I  was  run- 
ning over',  in  my  mind',  the  several  arguments  that  establisli 
this  great  point';  which  is  the  basis  of  morality',  and  the 
source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes^  and  secret  joys',  that  can  arise 
in  the  heart  of  a  reasonable  creature\ 

2  I  considered  those  several  proofs  drawn' — First',  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself^,  and  particularly  its  immateriality'  ; 
which',  though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  eternity  of  its  du- 
ration', has',  I  think',  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demonstration\ 

3  Secondly',  from  its  passions'  and  sentiments^ ;   as',  par- 
ticularly', from  its  love  of  existence''  ;  its  horror  of  annihiia 
tjon' ;  and  its  hopes  of  immortality' ;  with  that  secret  satis- 
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faction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  o^ virtue';  and  that  ur.^O' 
siness  wliich  follows  upon  the  commission  oi'vice'^. — Thirdiy' 
from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being^,  whose  justice',  good 
ness\  wisdom\  and  veracity^  are  all  concerned  in  this  point'' 

4  But  among  tliese\  and  other  excellent  arguments  ibrthe 
immortality  of  the  souK,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual 
prog.'ess  of  the  soul  to  its  pertection'',  without  a  possibility 
of  ever  arriving  at  it';  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  opened  and  improved  by  those  who  have  writ* 
ten  on  this  subject',  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  very 
great  v/eight  with  it\ 

5  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man',  that  the  souK, 
whicli  is  capable  of  immense  perfections',  and  ol'  receivhig 
new  improvements  to  all  eternity',  shall  lall  away  into  m> 
tiling',  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created\''  Are  such  abilities  made 
for  no  purpose'?  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection',  that 
he  can  never  pass^:  in  a  few  years  he  has  ail  the  endowments 
he  is  capable  of';  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more', 
would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present^ 

6  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
tnents';  were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown',  and  incapable  ol 
farther  enlargements';  I  could  imagine  she  might  fall  away  in- 
Bensibly',  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation^  But 
can  we  believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress 
of  improvement',  and  travelling  on  from  perfection^  to  perfec- 
tion', after  }mvin«:  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  her 
Creator',  and  made  a  lew  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness\ 
wisdom\and  pov/er',  must  perish  at  herj^rsf  setting  out<, ana 
in  the  very  heginning  of  her  inquires'? 

7  Man  ,  considered  only  in  his  present  state',  seems  sent 
into  the  world  merely  to  propagate  his  kiud\  He  provides 
himself  with  a  successor',  and  immediately  quits  his  post  to 
make  room  for  him\  He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjuy  hfe', 
but  to  deliver  it  dowM  to  others'.  This  is  not  surprising  to 
consider  in  anhnals',  which  are  formed  for  our  use',  and  which 
can  finish  tlieir  business  \\\  a  short  life\ 

8  The  Silkworm',  after  having  spun  her  task',  lays  her 
eggs'  and  dies\  But  a  man  cajmot  take  in  his  full  measure 
of  knowledge\  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions\  establish 
his  soul  in  virtue',  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture', before  he  is  hurried  off  the  staged  Would  an  intinitely 
wise  Being',  make  such  glorious  creatures  lor  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose'? Can  ho  delight  in  the  productions  of  such  abortive  in- 
telligences', such  short-lived  reasonable  beings'?  Would  he 
give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted'?  capacities  that 
are  never  to  be  gratified? 
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9  How  can  we  find  that  w^isdom  which  shines  through  all 
his  works',  in  the  formation  of  man',  without  looking'  on  this 
world  as  only  a  nursery  Coy  the  next  ;  and  without  believmg 
tliatthe  several  generations  of  rational  creatures',  which  rise 
up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  successions',  are  only  to  re- 
ceive their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here',  and  afterwards 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate',  where  they 
may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity'? 

10  There  is  not',  in  my  opinion',  a  more  pleasing-  and  tri- 
umphant consideration  in  religion/,  than  this  oi'the  {:>erpetual 
progress',  which  the  sou!  makes  towards  the  perlection  of  its 
nature',  without  ever  arri\'ing  at  a  period  in  it\  To  look 
upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength'  to  strength^;  to  con- 
sider that  she  is  io  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  ot 
glory',  and  brighten  to  a'li  eternity';  that  she  will  be  still  add- 
ing virtue'  to  virtue^  and  knowledge''  to  knowledge';  carries 
in  it  something"  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition', 
which  is  natural  to  the  ndnd  of  man\     Nay',  it  must  be  a 

Erospect  pleasing  to  God  himself^  to  see  his  creation  for  ever 
eautifying  in   his  eyes',  and  drawing"  nearer  to  liim',  by 
greater  degrees  of  resemblance^ 

11  Methinks  this  single  consideration',  of  the  process  of  a 
finite  spirit  to  perfection',  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all 
envy  in  iufeHor  natures',  and  all  contempt  in  superiGr".  That 
cherub',  which  now  appeai-s  as  a  god  to  a  himian  soul', 
knoAvs  very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity', 
when  the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  a3  he  himself  now 
is':  nay',  when  she  shall  look  doicn  upon  that  degree  of  per- 
fection', as  much  as  she  now  fills  short  of  it\  Itls  true',  the 
higher  nature  still  advances'^  and  by  that  means  preserves 
his  distance^  and  superiority  m  the  scale  of  being';  yet  he 
knows  that',  how  high  soever  the  station  is  of  wliich  he  stands 
possessed  at  present',  the  inferior  nature  will',  at  length' 
mount  np  to  it',  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory 

12  With  what  astonishment^  and  veneration',  may  we  look 
into  our  own  souls',  where  tliere  are  such  hidden  stores  of 
virtue'  and  knowledge^  such  inexhausted  sources  of  perfec- 
tjon^!  We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall  he\  nor  will  it  ever 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man',  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be 
always  in  reserv^e  for  him\  The  soul',  considered  with  ita 
Creator',  is  like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines',  that  may 
draw  nearer  to  another  ibr  all  eternity',  without  a  possibility 
of  touching  it':  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting^, 
as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approaches  to 
him',  who  is  the  stancLird  not  only  ol"  perfection',  but  of  hap- 
piness'? AHDISON. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  seasons. 

AMONG  the  gi-eat  Llessin<?s^  and  wonders'  of  the  crea- 
tion', may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times'  and  seasons\ 
Immediately  after  the  flood',  the  sacred  promise  was  made 
to  man',  that  seedtime'  and  harvest^  cold'  and  heat\  sum- 
mer' and  winter^,  day''  and  nig-ht'',  should  continue  to  the 
very  end  of  all  things\  Accordingly',  in  obedience  to  that 
promise',  the  rotation  is  constantly  presenting  us  with  some 
useful'  and  agreeable  alteration^;  and  all  the  oleasing  novelty 
of  life',  arises  from,  these  natural  changes\*  nor  are  we  less 
indebted  to  them  for  many  of  its  solid  comforts\ 

2  It  has  been  frequently  the  task  of  the  moralist^  and  poet'', 
to  mark',  in  polished  periods',  the  particular  charms'  and 
conveniences  of  every  change';  and',  indeed',  such  discrimi- 
nate observations  upon  natural  variety',  cannot  be  undelight- 
fuf;  since  the  blessing  which  every  month  brings  along  with 
it',  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  wisdom^  and  bounty  of  that 
Providence',  which  regulates  the  glories  of  the  year\  We 
glow  as  we  contemplate';  we  feel  a  propensity  to  adore', 
whilst  we  enjoy\ 

•  3  In  the  time  of  seed-sowing',  it  is  the  season  of  conji- 
dencc':  the  grain  which  the  husbandman  trusts  to  the  bosom 
of  the  earth',  shall',  haply',  yield  its  seven-fold  rewards^ 
Spring  presents  us  with  a  scene  of  lively  expectation^.  That 
wliich  was  before  sown',  begins  now  to  discover  signs  of  suc- 
cessful vegetation\  The  labourer  observes  the  change',  and 
anticipates  the  harvest';  he  watches  the  progress  of  nature', 
and  smiles  at  her  influence':  while  the  man  of  contemplation', 
walks  forth  with  the  evening',  amidst  the  fragrance  of  flow 
ers',  and  promises  of  plenty';  nor  returns  to  his  cottage  till 
darkness  closes  the  scene  upon  his  eye\  Then  cometh  the 
harvest',  when  the  large  wish  is  satisfied',  and  the  granaries 
of  nature',  are  loaded  with  the  means  of  life',  even  to  a  luxury 
of  abundance^ 

4  The  powers  of  language'  are  unequal  to  the  description 
of  this  happy  season\  It  is  the  carnival  of  nature^:  sim'  and 
shade\  coolness'  and  quietude',  cheerfulness'  and  melody\ 
love''  ana  gratitude',  unite  to  render  every  scene  of  summer 
delightfuf.  The  division  of  light'  and  darkness'  is  one  of  the 
kindest  efibrts  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom'.  Day"'  and  night', 
yield  us  contrary  blessings';  antl',  at  the  same  time',  assist 
each  other',  by  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  delights  of  6of/i'. 
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Amidst  the  glare  of  day'  and  bustle  of  life^  how  could  we 
sleep\'  AmidSt  the  gloom  of  darkness'',  how  could  Ave  labour]? 
5  How  wise\  how  benignant^,  then',  is  tlie  proper  divi 
sion^!  The  hours  of  light',  are  adapted  to  activity^;  and  those 
of  darkness',  to  rest\  Ere  tlie  day  is  passed',  exercise^  and 
nature'  prepare  us  for  the  pillow\  ind  by  the  time  that  the 
•norning  returns',  we  are  again  able  to  meet  it  with  a  smile\ 
Thus',  every  season  has  a  cnarm  peculiar  to  itself;  and  every 
moment  afiords  some  interesting  innovation\         melmoth. 

SECTION  II. 
The  cataract  of  JSiagara^  in  Canada^  JVorlh  America. 
THIS  amazing  fall  of  water',  is  made  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence',  in  its  passage  from  lake  Erie'  into  the  lake  Ontario\ 
The  St.  Lawrenceis  one  of  the  lar^-est  rivers  in  the  world\ 
and  yet  the  whole  oi  its  waters',  is  discharged  in  this  place', 
by  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular^  It  is 
not  easy  to  brmg  the  imagination  to  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  scene\ 

2  A  river  extremely  deep^  and  rapid',  and  that  serves  to 
drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  North  America  into  the  Atlan-^ 
tic  Ocean',  is  here  poured  precipitately  down  a  ledge  of 
rocks',  that  rises',  like  a  wall',  across  the  whole  bed  of  its 
stream\  The  river',  a  little  above',  is  near  tliree  quarters 
of  a  mile  broader  and  the  rocks',  where  it  grows  narrower', 
are  four  hundred  yards  over\ 

3  Their  direction  is  not  straight  across',  but  hollowing  m 
wards  like  a  horse-shoe^:  so  that  the  cataract',  which  bends 
to  the  shape  of  the  obstacle',  rounding  inwards',  presents  a 
kind  of  theatre',  the  most  tremendous  in  nature'.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of  waters',  a  little  island',  that 
has  braved  the  fury  of  the  current',  presents  one  of  its  points', 
and  divides  the  stream  at  top  into  two  parts^;  but  they  unite 
again  long  before  they  reach  the  bottom\ 

4  The  noise  of  the  fall',  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
lea^ues^;  and  the  fury  of  the  waters',  at  the  termination  ol 
their  fair,  is  inconceivable^  The  dashin.;^  produces  a  mist', 
tiiat  rises  to  the  very  clouds';  and  which  forms  a  most  beau- 
tiful rainbov/',  when  the  sun  shines\  It  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed', that  such  a  cataract  entirely  destroys  th'^  navigation 
of  the  stream^;  and  yet  some  Indians,  in  their  canoes',  as  it 
is  said',  have  ventured  down  it  with  safety\*       goldsmith. 

*  This  venturing  down  in  safety,  is  a  report,  bearing  upon  its  front  its 
own  refutation:  that  it  slio'iM  ever  have  f.tund  a  placeln  the  brain  o.  the 
book  of  the  e.'efjant  historian,  ia  a  matter  of  surprise.  Canoes  and  o'.iier  ves 
kU,  vith  passengers,  arc,  iniieed,  soinciimcs  unfurtunately  drawn  down  the 
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SECTION  III. 

The  grotto  of  Antiparos. 
OF  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known^  the  grotto 
oFAntiparos^,  is  the  most  remarkable'',  as  well  for  its  extent'', 
as  for  the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations\  Tliis  cele- 
brated cavern  was  lirst  explored  by  one  Mao-ni',  an  Italian 
traveller^,  about  one  hundred  years  ago',  at  Antiparos'',  an 
inconsiderable  island  of  the  Archipelago\ 

2  "  Having-  been  in{()rraed',-'  says  lie^,  "  by  the  natives  ol 
Paros^  that',  in  the  little  island  ol'  Antiparos',  which  lies 
about  two  miles  from  the  Ibrmer^,  a  gigantic  statue  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern',  {in  that  place',)  it  was  re- 
solved that  we'  (the  Frencli  consul  and  hin>selfO  should  pay 
it  a  visit\  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution',  al>er  we  had 
landed  on  the  island',  and  walked  about  four  miles  through 
the  midst  of  beautiful  plains\  and  sloping  woodlands',  we  at 
length  came  to  a  little  hill',  on  the  side  of  which'  yawned  a 
most  horrid  cavern\  which,  by  its  gloom',  at  first',  struck  us 
with  terror',  and  almost  repressed  curiosity^. 

3  Recovering  the  first  surprise',  however',  we  entered 
\»oIdly',  and  had  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces',  when 
the  supposed  statue  ot'the  giant',  presented  itsell  to  our  view\ 
We  quickly  perceived',  that  what  the  ignorant  natives  had 
been  terrified  at  as  a  giaiit^  Avas  nothing  more  than  a  sparry 
concretion',  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of 
the  cave',  and  by  degrees  hardening-  into  a  figure',  which 
their  fears  had  formed  into  a  monster  . 

4  Incited  by  this  extra ordin«iry  appearance',  we  were  in- 
duced to  proceed  still  further',  in  quest  of  ncAV  adventures  in 
this  subterranean  abode\  As  we  proceeded',  new  wonders 
ofiered  themselves^;  the  spars',  formed  into  trees^  and  shrubs', 
presented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove^;  some  white',  some  §reen^, 
and  all  receding  in  due  perspective^  They  struck  us  with  the 
more  amazement',  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  productions 
of  nature',  who',  hitherto  in  solitude'',  had',  in  her  playful  mo- 
ments', dressed  the  scene',  as  if  lor  her  mon  amusement\" 

5  "  We  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  ^ew  of  the  Avonders  of  the 
place^;  and  we  w^ere  introduced  on'y  into  the  portico  of  this 
amazing  temple\  In  one  corner  of  this  half  illuminated  re- 
cess', there  appeared  an  opening  of  about  three  feet  wide', 
which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  jjlacc  totally  dark',  and  which  one 

awful  declivity,  but  seMnm  a  vostigrc  of  ei(her  is  ever  ufterwanls  seen.  The 
sturdy  mountain  oak,  ami  the  towering  I'ir.e.,  frequently  taka  the  desperat* 
leap,  and  for  ever  di-^aj  pear— ^J//. 
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of  the  natives  assured  us  contained  notJiing  more  than  a  re- 
servoir ot'water\  Upon  this  information'',  we  made  an  ex- 
periment'', by  throwing  down  some  stones',  which  rumblinff 
along  the  sides  of  the  descent  lor  some  time',  the  sound 
seemed  at  last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  Avater\ 

6  In  order',  however',  to  be  more  certain',  we  sent  in  a 
Levantine  mariner',  who',  by  tlie  promise  of  a  g«>.vd  reward', 
ventured',  with  a  flambeau  in  his  liand',  into  this  narrow 
aperture^  After  continuing-  wiihin  it  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour',  he  returned',  bearing  in  his  hand'  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  white  spar',  which  art  could  neither  equal'  nor  imi- 
tate'.— Upon  beiJi^  inlbrmed  by  him  that  the  place  was/idl 
of  these  beautiful  incrustations',  1  ventured  in  with  hmi', 
about  fifty  paces',  anxiously  and  cautiously  descending',  by 
a  steep  and  dangerous  way  . 

7  Finding',  liowever',  that  Ave  came  to  a  precipice  which 
led  into  a  spacious  amphitheatre',  (if  I  may  so  call  it',)  atiil 
deeper  than  any  other  part',  we  returned',  and  being  provid- 
ed with  a  ladder\  flambeau',  and  other  things  to  expedite 
our  descent',  our  whole  company',  man'  by  man',  ventured 
into  the  same  opening';  and',  descending-  one  after  another', 
we  at  last  saw  ourselves  all  togetlier  in  me  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  cavern\" 

SECTION  IV. 
TTie  grotto  of  Aniiparos,  continued. 
"  OUR  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up',  and  the  whole 
place  completely  illuminated',  never  could  the  eye  be  pre- 
sented Aviih  a  moi-e  glittering'  or  a  more  magnificent  scene'. 
The  whole  roof  hung  with  solid  icicles',  traniTparent  as  glass', 
yet  solid  as  marble'.  The  eye  could  scarcely  reach  the  lofty 
and  noble  railing';  the  sides  were  regularly  I'orirpd  with 
spars';  and  the  whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent 
theatre',  illusninalcd  with  an  immense  profiision  of  lights'. 

2  The  floor  consisted  of  solid  mar]>le';  and',  in  several 
places',  magnifice'it  columns',  thrones',  altars',  and  other  ob- 
jects', appeared',  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mock  the  curi- 
osities of  art'.  Our  voices',  upon  sjjeaking',  o-  singing',  were 
redoubled  to  an  ■^'-tonisliinir  loudness';  an^  upon  the  firing  of 
a  gun',  ihe  noise  and  reverSerations',  were  almost  deafening'. 

3  In  the  midst  ot'this  grand  amphitheatre',  rose  a  concre- 
tion of  about  fifteen  ieei  hijrh'.  that',  in  some  m.easure',  re- 
sembled an  altar^;  from  vrhich  ,  taking  the  iiint',  we  caused 
mass  to  be  celebrated  there'.  The  Y)eautiliil  columns  that 
shot  up  round  the  altar',  appeared  Uke  candlesticks^  and 
many  other  natural  objects'  represented  the  customary  orna 
Oients  of  this  rite'."  j,     £>  g 
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4  "  Below  even  this  spacious  CTotto'  tliere  seemed  another 
cavern^;  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former  mariner'', 
and  deix  ended  about  fd'ty  paces  by  means  oi"a  rope\  I  at 
last  iJVi*  ved  at  a  small  sj^ot  of  level  .g-round',  where  tlie  l)ot- 
tom  appeared  dillerent  Irom  thatof  tlie  amphitheatre',  beini* 
composed  of  soft  clay',  yielding  to  the  pressure',  and  into  whicfi 
I  thrust  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  six  feet\  In  this',  however' 
as  above',  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  were  Ibrm- 
ed\  one  of  v/hich',  in  particular',  resembled  a  tabled 

5  Upon  our  egress  from  this  amazing-  cavern',  we  per- 
ceived a  Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  moutli',  but  so 
obliterated  by  time',  that  we  could  not  read  it  distinctly^  It 
seemed  to  import  that  one  Antipater',  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander', had  come  hither'';  but  whether  he  penetrated  into 
the  depths  of  the  cavern',  he  does  not  think  fit  to  inform 
iK>\" — This  account  of  so  beautiful  and  striking  a  scene', 
may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  subterraneous  wonders 
ofiiat,ure\  goldsmith. 

SECTION  V. 
Earthquake  at  Catanea. 
ONE  of  the  earthquakes  most  particularly  described  In 
history',  is  that  which  happened  in  the  year  1693^;  the  da- 
mages of  which',  were  chiefly  felt  in  Siciiy\  but  its  motion 
was  perceived  in  Germany^  1<  ranee',  and  En^land\  It  ex- 
tended to  a  circumference  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
leagues^;  chiefly  affecting  the  seacoasts',  and  great  rivers'; 
more  perceivable  also  upon  the  mountains',  than  in  the  valleys '. 

2  Its  motions  were  so  rapid',  that  persons  who  lay  at  their 
length',  were  tossed  ii-om  side^  to  side',  as  upon  a  rolling 
billows  The  walls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations^;  and 
no  fewer  ihimjifty-foiir  cities',  with  an  incredible  number  of 
villages',  were  either  destroyed'  or  greatly  damaged \  The 
city  of  Catanea',  in  particular',  was  utterly  overthrown\ 
A  traveller  who  was  on  Ids  way  thither',  perceived',  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  miles',  a  black  cloud',  like  night',  hanging  over 
the  place\ 

3  The  sea',  all  of  a  sudden',  began  to  roar^;  mount  iEtna', 
to  send  forth  great  spires  of  flame';  and  soon  alter  a  shock 
ensued',  with  a  noise  as  if  all  tiie  artiiiery  in  the  world  had 
been  at  once  discharged\  Our  traveller  being  obliged  to 
alight  instantly',  lelt  himself  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground\ 
and  turning  his  eyes  to  the  city',  he  Avith  amazement  saw 
n<ithing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air\ 

4  Tiie  birds  flew  about  astonished';  the  sun  was  darkened'; 
the  beasts  ran  howling  from  the  hills';  and  although  the  shock 
did  not  continue  above  three  minutes',  yet  near  nineteea 
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thousand  oi'tlie  inhabitants  of  Sicily',  perished  in  tlie  ruins\ 
CaTanea',  to  which  city  the  describerwas  travelUn^'',  seemed 
the  principal  scene  of  ruin';  its  place  only  was  to  oe  found", 
and  not  a  Ibotstep  of  its  Ibnuer  magnificence",  was  to  be  seen 
remaimng\  GOLDSiiiTii 

SECTION  VI. 
Creation. 
IN  the  progress  of  the  divine  works'^  and  govermtient". 
triere  arrived  a  period",  in  wliich  this  earth",  was  to  be  callea 
into  existence^  When  the  signal  moment",  predestined 
from  all  eternity",  was  come",  the  Deity  arose  in  liis  might", 
and",  with  a  word",  created  the  world\ — What  an  illustrious 
moment  was  tliat",  when",  from  non-existence",  there  sprang 
at  once  into  being",  this  mighty  globe",  on  which  so  many 
millions  of  creatures  now  dwelf! 

2  No  preparatory  measures'',  were  required^.  No  ong 
circuit  of  means",  was  employed\  "He  spake'',  and  it  was 
done^:  he  commanded",  and  it  stood  fast\  Tiic  earth  was 
at  first  without  form",  and  void^;  and  darkness  was  on  the 
face  of  the  deep\"  The  Almighty  surveyed  the  dark  abyss"; 
and  fixed  bounds  to  the  several  divisions ,  of  nature'.  He 
said",  "Let  there  be  light";  and  there  Avas  light\" 

3  Then  appeared  the  sea",  and  the  dry  land\  The  moini 
tains  rose",  and  the  rivers  flowed\  The  sun\  and  moon", 
began  their  course  in  the  skies\  Herbs'  and  plants'  clothea 
the  groimd\  The  air\  ♦he  earth\  and  the  waters",  Avere 
stored  with  their  respective  inhabitants'.  At  last",  vian  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God\ 

4  He  appeared",  walking  with  countenance  erect",  and  re 
ccived  his  Creator's  benediction",  as  the  lord  of  this  new 
worUl\  The  Almighty  beheld  his  work  when  it  Vv^as  finished', 
and  pronounced  it  good'.  Superior  beings  saAv",  with  won- 
der", this  new  accession  to  existence\  "  The  morning  stars 
sang  together",  and  all  tlie  sons  of  God",  uhouted  ibr  joy'." 

BLAIR. 

SECTION  VIL 

Charity. 
CHARITY  is  the  same  with  benevolence"  or  love';  and  is 
Uie  term  uniformly  employed  in  the  New  Testament",  to  cc- 
note  all  the  good  atlections  which  Ave  ou^ht  to  bear  toAvaras 
one  another'.  It  consists  not  in  speculative  ideas  of  general 
benevolence",  floating  in  the  head",  and  leaving  the  heart",  as 
sj)eculations  too  often  do",  untouched'  and  cold".  Neither  a 
it  confined  to  that  indolent  good  nature",  AA^hicli  makes  us  rcrii 
satisfied  with  being  free  from  inveterate  malice"    ^r  ill-will  to 
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our  fellow-creatures',  without  prompting  us  to  be  of  serv^ice 
to  an^\ 

2  Ih^ue  charity'',  is  an  active  principle\  It  is  not  properly 
a  sing-le  virtue^;  but  a  disposition  residing  in  the  heart',  as  a 
fountain  whence  all  the  virtues  of  benignity\  candour',  for- 
bearance\  generosity\  compassion^  and  liberality',  flow',  as 
BO  many  native  streams''.  From  general  good-will  to  all  ,  it 
extends  its  influence  particularly  to  those  with  whom  we 
stand  in  nearest  connexion',  and  who  are  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  good  offices^ 

3  From  the  country^  or  community  to  which  we  belong', 
it  descends  to  the  smaller  associations  of  neighbourhood^j  re- 
lations\  and  friends';  and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  circle 
of  social  and  domestic  life\  I  mean  not  that  it  imports  a 
promLscHous  undistinguished  aflfection',  which  gives  every 
man  an  equal  title  to  our  love'.  Charity',  if  we  should  en- 
deavour to  carry  it  so  fiir',  would  be  rendered  an  impracti- 
cable virtue\  and  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  words', 
without  affecting  the  heart\ 

4  True  charity  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dia- 
tinction  between  good"*  and  bad  men';  nor  to  v/arm  our 
hearts  equally  to  those  who  befriend^  and  those  who  injure 
us\  It  reserves  our  esteem  lor  good  men',  and  our  compla- 
cency for  our  friends\  Tov/ards  our  enemies',  it  inspires 
forgiveness^,  humanity',  and  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare\  It 
breathes  universal  candour'  and  liberality  of  sentimcnt\  It 
forms  gentleness  of  temper',  and  dictates  affability  of  manners^ 

5  It  prompts  corresponding  sympathies  with  them  Avho 
rejoice',  and  them  who  weep\  It  teaches  us  to  slight'  and  de- 
spise no  man\  Charity  is  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted\  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed^  the  reconciler  of  differences',  the 
mtercessor  for  offenders\  It  is  faithfulness  in  the  friend'\,  pub- 
lic spirit  in  the  magistrate\  equity'  and  patience  m  the 
3udge\  moderation  in  the  sovereign',  and  loyalty  in  th# 
subject^. 

6  In  parents',  it  is  care'  and  attention^:  in  children',  it  is 
reverence'  and  submission\  In  a  word  ,  it  is  the  soul  of 
social  life\  It  is  the  sun  that  enlivens^  and  cheers'  the  abodes 
of  men\  It  is  "  like  the  dew  of  Hermon',"  says  the  Psalmist^, 
"  and  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains^  of  Zyin', 
where  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing',  even  life  for  ever- 
more\"  blair. 

SECTION  VIII. 
Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  goodiimn. 
NONE  but  the  tempera te\  the  regular^  and  the  virtuous', 
Iffnow  how  *o   enjoy  prospcrity\     They  bring  to  its  coru- 
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forts  the  manly  relish  of  a  sound'  imcorrupted  mind\  Tliey 
stop  at  the  proper  point',  before  enjo}Tncnt  degenerates  into 
disg-ust',  and  pleasure  is  converted  into  pairr.  Thev  are 
strangers  to  those  complaints  which  flow  from  spleen  ,  ca- 
price ,  and  all  tlie  fantastical  distresses  of  a  vitiated  mind\ 
While  riotous  indulg-ence',  enervates  both  the  body^  and  the 
mind'',  purity^  and  virtue',  heigliten  all  the  powers  of  human 
fi-uition\ 

2  Feeble  are  all  pleasures  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share\ 
Tlie  selfish  gratifications  of  the  bad',  are  both  narrow  in 
their  circle',  and  shcyt  in  their  duralion\  But  prosperity  is 
redoubled  to  a  good  man',  by  his  gcneroub  use  ol"  it\  It  is 
rcllected  back  upon  liini  from  every  one  whom  he  make? 
happy\  In  the  intercourse  of  domestic  affection\  in  the  at- 
tachment of  friends\  the  gratitude  of  dependants'',  the  es- 
teem* and  good-will  of  all  who  know  him  ,  he  sees  blessings 
miiUiplied  on  every  side\ 

3  When  the  ear  heard  me',  then  it  blessed  me*;  and  wlien 
the  eye  saw  me',  it  guve  witness  to  me\-  because  I  delivered 
the  poor  tliat  cried\  the  fatherless',  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him\  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me',  and  I  caused  the  wkIow's  heart  to  sing  with 
joy\  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind',  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame":  I 
was  a  father  to  the  poor';  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not', 
I  searched  outV' 

4  Tlius',  while  the  righteous  man  flourishes  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water',  he  brin.i^s  forth  also  his  fniU 
m  its  season*:  and  that  fruit  he  brings  iorth',  not  for  himself 
alone'.  He  flourishes',  not  like  a  tree  in  some  solitary  de- 
sert', which  scatters  its  blossoms  to  the  wind,  and  communi- 
cates neither  fruit*  nor  shade'  to  any  living  thing':  but  like 
a  tree  in  the  midst  of  an  inhabited  country',  which  to  sonie 
aff*ords  friendly  shelter',  to  others  fruit*;  whicli  is  not  only 
admired  by  all  tor  its  beauty';  but  blessed  by  the  traveller  for 
the  shaded  and  by  the  hungry  lor  the  sustenance  it  hatli 
given*.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IX. 
0)1  the  beauties  of  the  Psalms 
GREATNESS  confers  no  exenij3tion  from  tne  cares*  and 
sorrows  of  life';  its  share  of  them',  frenuently  bears  a  melan- 
choly proportion  to  its  exaluation*.  This  the  monarch  of 
Israel  experienced^  He  sought  in  p'ety',  that  peace  which 
he  could  not  find  in  empire*;  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes 
of  ctate^,  with  the  exercises  of  devotion^.  His  invaluable 
Psalms',  convey  those  comforts  toothers',  which  they  afforded 
to  hhiselj^. 
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2  Composed  upon  particular  occasions^  yet  designed  for 

feneral  use'';  deiiv^ered  out  as  services  hx:  Israelites  under  the 
.aw',  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Cliristians 
under  the  GospeC;  they  present  religion  to  us  in  the  most 
cn<rag-ing  dress^;  communicating'  truths  which  philosophj 
could  never  investigate',  in  a  style  which  poetry  can  never 
equai^;  while  history  is  made  tiie  voliicle  of  })rophecy',  and 
creation  lends  all  its  charms  to  paint  the  glories  ol"rsdemption\ 

3  Calculated  alike  to  profii^  and  to  yjlease',  they  inform  the 
understanding^  elevate  tlie  affections',  and  entertain  the 
imagination\  Indited  under  the  influence  of  him',  to  wliom 
all  hearts  are  known\  and  all  events  Ibreknown',  they  suit 
mankind  in  all  situations'^:  grateful  as  the  manna  which  de- 
scended from  ahove',  and  conformed  itself  to  every  palate\ 

4  The  fairest  productions  of  human  Avit',  after  a  ^G,v;r  pei'U- 
sals',  Uke  gathered  flowers',  wither  in  our  hands',  and  lose 
their  fragrancy^:  but  these  unfading  plants  of  paradise',  be- 
come', as  we  are  accustomed  to  them',  still  more"*  and  more'' 
beauiifur;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  heightened';  fresh 
odours  are  emitted',  and  new  sweets  extracted  from  them"" 
He  who  has  once  tasted  their  excellences',  will  desire  to  taste 
them  again^;  and  he  who  tastes  them  oltenest',  will  relish 
them  best\ 

5  And  now',  could  the  author  flatter  liim.self'',  that  any 
one  would  take  half  the  pleasure  in  i-eading'his  work',  which 
he  has  taken  in  writing  it\  he  would  not  tear  the  loss  of  his 
labour\  The  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle' 
and  hurry  of  Ufe\  the  din  of  polities',  and  the  noise. of  folly \ 
Vanity^  and  vexation',  flew  away  lor  a  season';  care\and 
disquietude'  came  not  near  his  dwellnig\  He  arose',  I'resh 
as  the  morning',  to  his  task^;  the  silence  of  the  night',  invit- 
ed him  to  pursue  it';  and  he  can  truly  say',  that  food^  and 
rest',  were  not  preferred  before  it\ 

6  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  it',  ana  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last^:  for 
then  he  grieved  that  liis  work  was  done\  Happier  hoiu'S  than 
those  which  have  been  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  songs 
of  Sion',  he  ne\"er  expects  to  see  in  this  wortd\  Very  plea- 
santly did  they  pass';  tliey  moved  smoothly'  and  swiftly 
along'*:  for  when  thus  engaged',  he  counted  no  time\  Tliey 
are  gone^;  but  they  have  left  a  relish'  and  a  fragrance  upon  the 
mind',  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet\       iiorne. 

SECTION  X. 
Character  of  Alfred,  king  of  England. 
THE  merit  of  this  prince',  both  in  private^  and  public  life  , 
may',  with  advantage',  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
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monarch''  or  citizen',  which  the  annals  of  any  ag-e\  or  any 
nation^  can  present  to  us\  He  seems',  indeed',  to  be  the 
complete  model  of  that  perfect  character',  which',  imder  the 
denomination  ol'a  sage"*  or  wise  man',  the  philosophers  have 
been  Ibnd  ol"  delineating',  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagina 
tion',  than  in  liopes  of  ever  seeing-  it  reduced  to  practice':  so 
happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together';  so  justly 
were  they  blended';  and  so  powerlidly  did  each  prevent  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds\ 

2  He  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spirit', 
with  the  coolest  moderati(m^;  the  most  obstinate  persever- 
ance', with  the  easiest  liexibility^;  the  most  severe  justice, 
with  the  greatest  lenity';  the  greatest  rigour  in  command\ 
with  the  greatest  atlability  of  deportment'';  the  highest  ca- 
pacity^ and  inclination  lor  science',  with  the  most  shining 
talents  for  action\ 

3  Nature,  also',  as  if  desirous  that  so  bri^-ht  a  production 
of  her  skill'  should  be  set  in  tlie  fairest  light ,  had  bestowed 
on  him  all  bodily  accomplishments';  vigour  of  limbs\  dignity 
of  shaj)e'  and  air',  and  a  pleasant\  engaging'',  and  open 
countenance\  By  living  in  that  barbarous  age',  he  was  de- 
l^rived  of  historians  worthy  to  transmit  his  i'ame  to  posterity]; 
and  we  wish  to  see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours', 
and  with  more  particular  strokes',  that  we  might  at  least 
perceiv^e  some  of  those  small  specks^  and  blemishes',  from 
which^  as  a  man',  it  is  impossible  he  could  be  entirely  ex- 
empted\  hume. 

SECTION  XL 
Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

THERE  are  few  personages  in  history',  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies\  and  the  adulation 
of  friends',  than  quee#  Elizabeth'';  and  yet  there  scarcely  is 
any',  whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity\  The  unusual  length  of 
her  administration\  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character', 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices^;  and',  obliging  her  de- 
tractors to  abate  mucli  of  their  invectives\  and  her  admirers 
somewhat  of  their  panegyrics',  have',  at  last',  in  spite  of  po- 
litical factions',  and',  wliatis  more',  of  religious  animosities' 
produced  a  imiformj?ic^^?ien^  with  regard  to  her  conduct''. 

2  Hervigour\  her  constancy',  her  magnanimity^  her  pe- 
netration', vigilance^,  and  address',  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
highest  praises^;  and  appear  not  to  have  been,  surpassed  by 
any  person  who  ever  filled  a  throne';  a  conduct  less  rigoroas', 
less  imperious',  more  sincere',  more  mdulgent  to  her  people', 
tv'ould  have  been  requisite  to  ibrm  a  perfect  character'.  By  the 
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force  of  iier  miiid^  she  controlled  all  her  more  active^  and 
stronger  qualities ,  and  prevented  them  from  running  into 
excess\ 

3  Her  heroism  was  exempted  from  all  lemerity^;  her  fru 
gality^  from  avarice^:  her  frien(lship\  from  partiality^;  her 
enterorise',  from  turbulency'  and  a  vain  aiuhitlon^  She 
guarded  not  herself,  vvitii  equal  care\  or  equal  success',  from 
less  infirmities';  the  riyalship  of  beau'ty\  the  desire  of  admi- 
ration\  the  jealousy  of  love',  and  the  sallies  of  anger\ 

4  Her  singular  talents  for  government/,  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper'  and  on  her  cajxicity^  Endowed  with 
a  great  command  over  herself',  she  soon  obtained  an  uncon- 
trolled ascendency  over  the  peopled  Few  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances'; 
and  none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  so  uniforni 
success'  and  felicity^ 

5  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration', 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions',  she  preserv- 
ed her  people',  by  her  superio.."  prudence',  from  those  confu- 
sions in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the 
neighbouring  nations^;  and  though  her  enemies  were  the 
most  powerfXil  princes  of  Europe',  the  mostactive\  the  most 
enterprising\  the  least  scrupulous',  she  was  able',  by  her  vi- 
gour', to  make  deep  imi)ressi(ms  on  their  state';  her  own 
greatness  meamvhile  remaining  untouched'  and  unimpaired^. 

6  The  Avise  ministers^  and  brave  men'  who  fl(nirished  dur- 
ing her  reign',  share  the  praise  of  her  success';  but',  instead 
of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her',  they  make  great  addi- 
tion to  it\  They  owed',  all  of  them',  their  advancement  to 
her  choice'j  they  were  supported  by  her  constancy';  and', 
with  all  their  ability',  they  were  never  able  to  acquire  an  un- 
due ascendency  over  lier  .  • 

7  In  her  laniily\  in  her  court^  in  her  kingdom',  she  re- 
mained equally  nustress\  The  force  of  the  tender  passions' 
was  great  over  her',  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  su 
perior^:  and  the  combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her', 
serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution',  and  the 
loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments^ 

8  The  lame  of  this  princess',  tliough  it  lias  surmounted  the 
prejudices  bot.li  of  faction'  and  of  bigotry',  yet  lies  still  expo- 
sed to  another  prejudice',  Avh'ich  is  more  durable  ^  because 
more  naturaf ;  and  which',  according  to  the  different  views 
in  which  we  survey  her',  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure',  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character'.  This 
prejudice  is  fbimded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex\ 

9  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman',  we  are  apt  to 
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be  struck  wiUi  the  liighest  admiration  of  her  qualities'  and 
extensive  capacity'';  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition\  some  greater  lenity  of  temper^ 
some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses'  by  wliicli  her  sex  is  dis- 
ting'uished\  But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her  merit', 
is^  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations',  and  to  consider  her 
merely  as  a  rational  being',  placed  in  authority',  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  government  of  mankind^  hume. 
SECTION  XII. 
The  slavery  of  vice. 


under 
nal 

the  independence  it  bestows\  He  who  is  truly  a  freeman', 
is  above  all  servile  compliances',  and  abject  subjection^  He 
is  able  to  rest  ujwn  himselP;  and  while  he  regards  his  supe- 
riors Avith  proper  deference',  neither  debases  himself  by 
cringing  to  them',  nor  is  tempted  to  purchase  their  favour  by 
dishonourable  means\  But  the  sirmer  has  forfeited  every 
privilege  of  this  nature\ 

2  His  passions^  and  habits',  render  him  an  absolute  dc 
pendant  on  the  Avorld',  and  the  world's  favour^;  on  the  \\n 
certain  goods  of  fortune',  and  the  fickle  humours  of  men\ 
For  it  is  by  these  he  subsists^  and  among  these  his  happi- 
ness is  sought',  according  as  his  passions  determine  him  tu 
pursue  pleasures\  riches',  or  preferments\  Having  no  fund 
within  himself  v/hence  to  draw  enjoyment',  his  only  resource 
is  m  tliin;^s  without\  His  hopes^  and  fears'  all  hang  upon 
the  wt)rld^.  He  partakes  in  all  its  vicissitudes';  and  is  sha- 
ken by  every  wind  of  fortune^  This  is  to  be',  in  the  strictest 
sense',  a  slave  to  the  world\ 

3  Religioxi^  and  virtue',  on  the  other  hand',  confer  on  the 
niind  principles  of  noble  independence\  "  The  upright  man 
is  satisfied  from  liimself\"  He  despises  not  the  advantages 
of  fortune',  but  he  centres  not  his  happiness  in  them\  With 
a  moderate  share  of  them',  he  can  be  contented^;  and  con- 
tentment' is  felicity\  Happy  in  his  own  hitegrity\  conscious 
of  the  esteem  of  good  men\  rejxxsing  firm  trust  in  the  provi- 
dence\  and  the  jDromiscs  of  God',  he  is  exempted  from  ser- 
vile dependence  on  other  things\ 

4  He  can  wrap  himself  up  in  a  good  conscience',  and  look 
forward',  Avitiiout  terror',  to  the  change  of  the  world\  '  Let 
all  thiiigs  fluctuate  around  him  as  they  please',  he  believes 
that',  by  the  divine  ordination',  they  shall  be  made  to  work 
together  in  the  issue  for  his  goocr.*  and  therefore',  havin* 
much  to  hope  from  God\  and  little  to  fear  from  the  Avorld', 
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he  can  be  easy  in  every  state\    One  who  possesses  witliin 
himself  such  an  establishment  of  niincK,  is  truly  free\ 

5  But  sliall  I  call  that  man  Iree',  who  has  notliing  that  is 
liis  own'',  no  property  assured^;  whose  very  heart  is  not  his 
own^  but  rendered  the  appendage  of  external  things^,  and 
the  sport  of  fortune'  ?  Is  that  man  free',  let  his  outward  con- 
dition be  ever  so  splendid',  Avhom  liis  imperious  passions'  de- 
tain at  their  call',  whom  they  send  Ibrth  at  their  i)leasiire',  to 
drudge  and  toil',  and  to  beg  ids  only  enjoyment  from  the  ca- 
sualties of  the  world'? 

6  Is  lie  free',  who  must  flatter  and  lie  to  compass  his  ends '; 
who  must  bear  with  this  man's  caprice',  and  that  man's 
scorn  ;  must  profess  friendship  Avhcre  he  hates',  and  respect 
where  he  contemns';  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  appear  in  his 
own  colours',  nor  to  speak  his  own  sentiments';  who  dares 
not  be  honest',  lest  he  should  be  poor'! 

7  Believe  it',  no  chains  bind  so  hard\  no  fetters  are  550 
heavy',  as  those  which  fasten  the  corrupted  heart  to  tius 
treaciierous  world^j  no  dependence  is  more  contemptible 
than  that  under  which  the  voluptuous^  the  covetous\  or  the 
ambitious  man',  lies  to  the  means  of  pleasure^  gain',  or  pow- 
er\  Yet  this  is  the  boasted  liberty',  which  vice  promises', 
as  the  recompense  of  setang  us  free  from  the  salutary  re 
straints  of  virtue\  blair. 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  man  of  integrity. 

IT  will  not  take  much  time  to  delineate  the  character  of 
the  man  of  integrity,  as  by  its  nature  it  is  a  plain  one,  and 
easily  understood.  He  is  one  who  makes  it  his  constant  rule 
to  follow  the  road  of  duty,  according  as  tlie  word  of  God,  and 
the  voice  of  his  conscience,  point  it  out  to  him.  He  is  not 
guided  merely  by  affections,  which  may  sometimes  give  the 
colour  of  virtue  to  a  loose  and  unstable  character. 

2  The  upright  man  is  guided  by  a  fixed  principle  of  mind, 
which  determines  iiim  to  esteem  no  tiling  but  what  is  honoura- 
U\e  ;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  base  or  unworthy,  in  moral  con- 
duct. Hence  we  find  him  ever  the  same ;  at  all  times,  the  trus- 
ty friend,  the  afiectionate  relation,  the  conscientious  man  of 
business,  the  pious  worshipper,  the  public-spirited  citizen. 

3  He  assumes  no  borrowed  appearance.  He  seeks  no 
mask  to  cover  him ;  for  lie  act^  no  studied  part ;  but  he  is 
indeed  wliat  he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,  candour,  and  hu- 
manity. In  all  his  pursuits,  he  knows  no/path  but  the  fair 
and  direct  one ;  and  would  much  ratJier  fail  of  success^  tJian 
attain  it  bv  rcDroachful  means. 
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4.  He  never  shows  us  a  smiling  countenance,  while  he 
meditates  evil  against  us  in  liis  heart.  He  never  praises  us 
among  our  friends,  and  then  joins  in  traducing  us  among 
our  enemies.  We  shall  never  find  one  part  of  his  character 
at  variance  with  another.  In  his  manners,  he  is  simple  and  un- 
affected ;  in  all  his  proceedings,  open  and  coiLsistent. — blaik. 

SECTION  XIV. 
Gentlaiess. 

1  BEGIN  with  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  passive 
tameness  of  spirit,  and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the 
manners  of  others.  That  passive  tameness,  wliich  submits^ 
^vithout  opposition,  to  every  encroachment  of  the  violent  ana 
assuming,  forms  no  part  of  Christian  duty ;  but,  on  the  con 
ti-ary,  is  destructive  of  general  happiness  and  order.  That 
unlimited  complaisance,  Avhich,  on  every  occasion,  -falls  in 
with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many 
vices. 

2  It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of  principle ;  and  produces 
that  sinful  conformity  with  the  world,  which  taints  the  w^hole 
character.  In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  man- 
ners, always  to  aSsent,  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maxim 
w;e  can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
tligiiity  of  Christian  morals,  without  opposing  the  world  or 
various  occasions,  even  though  we  should  stand  alone. 

3  That  gentleness  therefore  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards, 
and  the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants.  It  renounces  no  just 
right  from  fear.  It  gives  up  no  important  trath  from  flattery. 
It  is  indeed  not  only  consistent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  ne- 
cessarily requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  or- 
der to  ^ive  it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  solid  ground  only, 
the  polish  of  gentleness  can  with  advantage  be  superinduced, 

^  4  It  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  for 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to  pride  and 
arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppression.  It  is,  properly,  that 
part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity,  wWch  makes  us  unwilling 
to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compassion  prompts 
us  to  relieve  their  wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  from  re- 
taliating their  injuries.  Meekness  restrains  our  angry  pas- 
sions:  candour,  our  severe  judgments. 

5  Gentleness  corrects  whatev^er  is  offensive  in  our  man- 
ners ;  and  by  a  constant  train, of  humane  attentions,  studies 
to  alleviate  the  burden  of  common  misery.  Its  office,  there- 
fore, is  extensive.    It  is  not,  like  sopie.  other  virtues,  caiteil 
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forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies ;  but  it  Ls  continually  m 
action,  when  we  are  engag-ed  in  intercourse  with  men.  It 
ought  to  ihrm  our  acldreas,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and  to 
dinuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

6  We  must  not,  hoAvever,  conlbimd  this  gentle  "  wisdom 
wliich  is  iroui  above,"  with  that  artificial  courtesy,  tliat 
studied  smoothness  of  manners,  whicli  is  learned  in  the  school 
of  the  world.  Such  accomplishments,  the  most  frivoloas  and 
empty  may  possess.  Too  often  they  are  employed  by  the 
artful,  as  a  snare;  too  often  afi(?ctod  by  th<^  hard  and  un- 
leeling,  as  a  cover  to  the  baseness  ol'their  muids.  We  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  avoid  observing  the  homage  whiich,  even 
in  such  instances,  tlie  world  is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue. 

7  In  order  to  render  society  agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  assume  somewhat,  that  may  at  least  carry  its  appearance. 
Virtue  is  tlie  universal  charm.  Even  its  shadow  is  courted, 
when  the  substance  is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form 
has  been  reduced  hito  an  art;  and  in  the  commerce  of  hfe, 
the  first  study  of  all  wlio  would  either  gain  the  esteem,  or 
win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the  speech,  and  to  adopt 
the  manners,  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity. 

8  But  that  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart;  and, 
iCt  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  Ircm  the  heart,  can 
render  even  external  manners  truly  pleasing.  For  no  as- 
sumed behavioiu-  can  at  all  times  hide  tlie  real  character.  In 
that  unafiected  civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind, 
there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful,  than  in  all  the 
studied  manners  of  the  most  finished  courtier. 

9  True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  HIM  who  made  us,  and  to  the  conmion  nature  of  which  we 
all  share.  It  arises  from  reflections  on  our  own  failings  and 
wants;  and  from  just  views  of  the  condition,  and  the  duty  of 
man.  It  is  native  leeling,  heightened  and  improved  by  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  Jieart  which  easily  relents;  Avhich  feels  for 
every  thing  t'  at  is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  in- 
flict the  least  wound. 

10  It  is  affable  in  its  dress,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour ;  ever 
ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others  ;  breath- 
ing habitual  kindness  towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers, 
long-suffering  to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  with  mode 
ration;  administers  reproof  with  teildcrness;  confers  favours 
witli  ease  and  modesty.  It  is  unassuming  in  opinion,  and 
temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles; 
slow  lo  contradict,  and  still  slower  to  blame ;  but  prompt  to 
allay  dissention,  and  restore  jDcace. 
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11  It  neither  intermeddles  unnecessarily  with  the  alTairs'', 
nor  pries  inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.  It  delights 
ahove  all  thing-s  to  allevijite  distress  ;  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up 
the  laliing-  tear,  to  sooih  at  least  the  ^rienn^  heart.  Where 
it  has  not  the  power  of  being-  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome. 
it  seeks  to  piease,  rather  tiian  to  shine  and  dazzle  ;  and  con- 
ceals with  care  tliat  sui)eri()rity,  either  of  talents  or  of  rank, 
wliich  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are  beneath  it. 

12  In  a  word,  it  is  t!:at  spirit,  and  that  tenor  of  manners, 
v^'hich  tlie  gospel  of  Christ  enjoins,  wlien  it  commands  us, 
*' to  bear  one  another's  burdens;  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  tlwse  who  weep ;  to  please  everv 
one  his  neig-hoour  Ibr  his  good;  to  be  kind  and  tender 
hearted  ;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous;  to  support  the  weak, 
and  to  be  jxitient  towards  all  men."  blaik. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PATHETIC     riECES 

SECTION  I. 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl  o/ Strafford,  K'Ao /e/Z  a 

sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  the  tiiiies,  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  the  First. 

THE  earl  of  Strafford  defended  himself  against  the  accu- 
sations of  the  hoase  of  Connnons^  with  all  the  presence  of 
mind\  judgment^  aiul  sagacity',  that  could  be  expected  from 
innocence^  and  ability\^  His  children  were  placed  beside 
him'  as  he  was  thus  defending  his  life',  and  the  cause  of  his 
royal  master^  After  he  had',  in  a  lon^  and  eloquent  speech'', 
deliv^ered  without  premeditation',  confuted  all  tiie  accusations 
of  his  enemies',  he  thus  drew  to  a  conclusion^. 

2  "  But',  my  k)rds',  I  have  troubled  you  too  long^ :  longer 
tlian  I  should  have  done',  but  for  tlie  sake  of  tliese  dear 
pledges',  which  a  saint  in  heaven  hat  ieft  me\" — UiM)n  this  he 
paused';  dropijed  a  tear';  looked  upon  his  children',  and  pro- 
ceeded^— "  What  I  Ibrfei  t  for  myself,  is  a  trifle^ :  that  my  indis 
cretions  should  reach  my  wsterity',  wounds  me  to  the  heart\ 

3  "Pardon  my  infirmity'. — Something  I  should  have  added', 
but  I  am  not  able^ ;  and  therefore  I  let^it  pass\  And  now', 
my  lords',  f()r  myself.  I  have  long  been  taught',  that  the 
atnictions  of  this  life'  are  overpaid  fy  that  eternal  weight  oi 
glory',  which  awaits  the  innocent'.  And  so',  my  lords', 
even  so',  with  the  utmost  tranquillity',  I  submit  myself  to 
your  judgment',  whetlier  that  judgnient  be  life'  or  death^: 
not  my  vnW,  but  thine',  O  God',  be  done^  I" 

4  His  eloquence^  and  imiocence',  mduced  those  judges  to 
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pity  ,  who  \vere  the  most  zealous  to  condemn  him\  The 
king  liimself  went  to  the  house  ol"  lords',  and  spoke  for  some 
time  in  liis  defence^:  but  the  spirit  of  vengeance',  which  had 
been  chained  ll)r  eleven  years',  was  now  roused'* ;  and  no 
thing  hut  his  blood  could  give  the  people  satislactlon\  He 
was  condenmed  by  both  liouses  of  parliament'  ;  and  notliing 
remained  but  for  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  bill  of 
attainder\ 

5  But  in  the  present  commotions',  the  consent  of  the  king' 
would  very  easily  be  dispensed  with^ :  and  imminent  danger 
might  attend  his  refusaf.  Charles',  however',  who  loved 
Strafford  tenderly',  hesitated',  and  seemed  reluctant^ ;  trying 
every  expedient  to  put  off  so  dreadful  an  office',  as  that  of 
signing  the  warrant  for  liis  execution^  While  lie  continued 
m  this  agitation  of  mind\  and  state  of  suspense',  his  doubts 
were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of  great  magnanimity  in  the 
condemned  lord\ 

6  He  received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman', 
desiring  that  his  life  might  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  re- 
conci!iatk)n  between  the  king'  and  his  people'' :  adding',  that 
he  was  prepared  to  die^ ;  and  that  to  a^villing  mind  ,  there 
could  be  no  injury\  This  instance  of  noble  generosity'  was 
out  ill  repaid  by  his  master',  who  complied  with  his  request^ 
He  consented  to  sign  the  latal  bill  by  commission',  and  Stral- 
/brd  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  ,  behaving  with  ail  tha* 
composed  dignity  of  resolution',  which  was  expected  from 
his  character^.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  II. 

,/5n  eminent  instance  of  true  fortitude. 

ALL  who  have  been  distinguished  as  servants  oi  God',  or 
benefactors  of  men^ ;  all  wlio',  in  perilous  situations',  have 
acted  their  part  with  such  honour  as  to  render  their  names 
illustrious  through  succeeding  ages',  have  been  eminent  lor 
for^^tude  of  mhur.  Of  this  we  liave  one  conspicuous  ex- 
ample in  the  apostle  Paul',  whom  it  will  be  instructive  for  us 
to  view  in  a  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  life\ 

_  2  x\fter  having  long  acted  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles', 
his  mission  called  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem',  where  he  knew 
that  he  was  to  encounter  the  utmost  violence  of  his  enemies\ 
Just  before  he  set  sail',  lie  called  together  the  elders  of  his 
favourite  church  at  Ephesus',  and',ln  a  pathetic  speech', 
which  does  great  honour  to '  his  cliaracter',  gave  them  his 
last  fareweir.  Deeply  affected  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
certain  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself',  all  the 
assembly  were  filled  with  distress',  and  melted  into  tears'' 
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3  The  circumstances  were  such^,  as  migiit  have  conveyed 
dejection  even  into  a  resolute  mind^;  and  would  have  totally 
overwiielmed  the  leeble\  "  They  a!l  wept  sore',  and  lell  on 
PaiiFs  neck',  and  kissed  Iiim^;  sorrowui^  nwst  of  all  (or  the 
words  Avhich  he  spoke',  that  they  should  see  his  ikce  no 
more\" — What  were  then  tlie  sentiinents\  Avhat  was  the 
lang-uage',  of  this  great'  and  good  man'?  Hear  the  words 
which  spoke  his  firm'  and  undaunted  nnnd\ 

4  "  Behold',  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit',  to  Jerusalem',  not 
knoAving  the  things  tiiat  shall  befall  me  there';  save  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  every  city',  saying',  that  bonds^ 
and  altiictions'  abide  me\^  But  none  of  these  things  move 
me';  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself',  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy',  and  the  ministry  whit^  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus',  to  testily  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God\» 

5  Tiiere  was  uttered  the  voice\  there  breathed  the  spirit', 
of  a  brave'  and  virtuous  man\  Such  a  man  knows  not  what 
it  LS  to  shrink  ii-om  danger',  when  conscience  points  out  his 
path\  In  that  path  he  is  determined  to  Avalk',  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may''.  This  was  the  magnanimous 
behaviour  of  that  great  apostle',  when  he  had  pei"secution'  and 
distress'  full  in  vie\v\ 

6  Attend  now  to  the  sentiments  of  the  same  excellent  man', 
when  the  time  of  Jiis  last  sufiering  approached';  and  reman; 
the  majesty',  and  the  ease',  with  which  he  looked  on  death^ 
"  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered',  and  the  time  of  my  depart- 
ure is  at  hand^  I  have  fbu«-ht  the  good  fight\  I  have 
finished  my  course\  I  have  Kept  the  faith'.  Henceforth 
tiiere  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^." 

7  How  many  years  of  life  does  such  a  dying  moment  over- 
balance'! Who  would  not  choose',  in  this  manner',  to  go  ofl 
tfie  stage',  with  such  a  song  of  triumph  in  his  mouth',  rather 
than  prolong  his  existence  through  a  wretched  old  age', 
BtJiined  with  shi'  and  shame'?  blaik. 

SECTION  m. 

The  good  mau''s  comfort  in  afflicllon. 
THE  religi(m  of  Christ  not  only  arms  us  with  fortitude 
against  the  approach  of  evil';  but',  supposing  evils  to  fall 
upon  us  with  their  heaviest  pressure',  it  lightens  the  load 
by  many  consolations  to  which  others  are  strangers\  Wfiile 
bad  men  trace',  in  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  visited', 
the  hand  of  an  offended  sovereign'.  Christians  are  taught  to 
view  them  as  the  well-intended  chastisements  of  a  merciful 
Father'. 
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2  They  hear  amidst  them',  that  still  voice  wliich  a  good 
conscience  brings  to  their  ear^:  "  Fear  not',  for  I  am  with 
tViee^:  be  not  dismayed'',  lor  I  am  thy  God\"  They  apply 
to  themselves  the  comfortable  promises  with  which  the  gos- 
pel aboimds\^  Thev  discover  in  these  the  happy  issue  de- 
creed to  tiieir  troubles'',  and  wait  with  patience  till  Provi- 
dence shall  have  accomplished  its  great'  and  good  designs^ 

3  In  the  mean  time',  Devotion  opens  to  them  its  blessed 
and  holy  sanctuary^:  that  sanctuary  in  which  the  vz-ounded 
heart  is  healed',  and  the  weary  mind  is  at  rest';  where  the 
cares  of  the  Avorld  are  forgotten^  where  its  tumults  are  hush- 
ed', and  its  miseries  disappear';  where  greater  objects  open 
to  our  view  than  any  wJiich  the  world  presents';  where  a 
more  serene  sky  shines',  and  a  sweeter  and  calmer  light 
beams  on  the  aiilicted  heart\ 

4  In  those  moments  of  devotion',  a  pious  man'',  pouring 
out  his  wants^  and  sorrows'  to  an  Almighty  Supporter',  leels 
that  he  is  not  left  solitarv'*  and  forsaken'  in  -a  vale  of  wo\ 
God  is  with  him  ;  Christ"  and  the  Holy  Spirit'  are  with  him^; 
and  though  he  should  be  bereaved  of  every  IHend  on  tarth'', 
he  can  look  up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend  tlrat  will  never  desert 
him'.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IV. 
The  close  of  life. 
WHEN  we  contemj)late  the  close  of  life';  the  termination 
ot  man's  designs'^  and  hopes';  the  silence  that  now  reigns 
among  those  who',  a  little  while  ago'  were  so  busy\  or  so 
gay';  who  can  avoid  being  touched  with  sensations  at  once 
awllil'  and  tender\'*  What  heart  but  then  warms  with  the 
gloAv  of  humanity \''  In  whose  eye  does  not  the  tear  gather', 
on  revolving  the' fate  of  passing''  and  short-lived  mair? 

2  Be})olil  the  poor  man  who  lays  down  at  last  the  burden 
of  bis  Tv-earisome  lile\  No  more  shall  he  groan  under  the 
load  of  poverty'  and  toil\  No  more  shall  he  liear  the  inso- 
lent calls  of  the  master',  from  whom  he  received  iiis  scanty 
wages\  No  more  shall  lie  be  raised  from  needful  slumber 
on  his  bed  of  straw',  nor  be  hurried  aAvay  fi'om  his  hoineiy 
meal',  to  undergo  tlie  repeated  labcmrs  of  the  day\ 

3  While  his  humble  grave  is  preparing\  and  a  few  poor 
and  decayed  neighbours  are  carrying  him  thither',^  it  is  good 
for  us  to  think',  that  this  man  too  was  our  brother';  that  for 
him  the  a^ed'  and  destitute  wife\  and  the  needy  children', 
now  Aveep^:  that',  neglected  as  he  was  by  the  world',  ho 
possessed',  perhaps',  both  a  sound  understanding;',  and  a 
worthy  heart';  and  is  now  carried  by  angels  to  rest  in  Abra 
hanfs  bosom'' 
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4  At  no  great  distance  from  him',  the  grave  is  opened  to 
receive  the  rich  and  proud  man\  For^,  as  it  is  said  with 
emphasis  in  tlie  parable',  "  the  rich  man  also  died',  and  was 
buried'."  He  also  died\  His  riclies  prevented  not  his 
Glaring  the  same  late  with  the  poor  nian^;  perhaps',  through 
luxury  ,  they  accelerated  his  doom\  Tlieii',  indeed',  "  the 
tiourners  go  about  the  streets';"  and',  wliile',  in  all  the  pomp 

and  magnificence  of  wo',  his  funeral  is  preparing',  his  heirs  , 
impatient  to  examine  his  will',  are  looking  on  one  another 
with  jealous  eyes',  and  already  beginning  to  dispute  about 
tlie  division  of  his  substance'. 

5  One  day',  we  see  carried  along',  the  coffin  of  the  smiling 
infant':  the  flower  just  nipped  as  it  oegan  to  blossom  in  tlie 
parent  s  view':  and  the  next  day',  we  behold  the  youn^  man\ 
or  young  woman',  of  blooming  lornO  and  promising  liopes', 
laid  in  an  untimely  grave\  \Vliile  the  funeral  is  attended  by 
a  numerous'  unconcerned  company',  who  are  discoursing  to 
one  another  about  the  news  of  tlie  day\  or  the  ordinary  a  flairs 
of  life',  let  our  thoughts  rather  fol.lowio  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing', and  represent  to  themselves  what  is  passing  there^ 

6  There  we  should  see  a  disconsolate  family',  sitting  in 
silent  grief^',  thinking  of  the  sad  breach  that  is  made  in  their 
little  society^;  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes',  looking  to  the 
chamber  that  is  nowleft  vacant',  and  to  rvcry  memorial  that 
presents  itseli'of  their  departed  friencr.  By  such  attention  to 
th»^  woesof  others',  the  selfish  hardness  of  our  hearts  will  be 
gradually  softened',  and  melted  down  into  humanity^ 

7  Another  day\  we  follow  to  the  grave',  one  who',  in  old 
age\  and  after  a  long  career  of  liie',  has'  in  full  maturity  sunk 
at  last  intorest\  As  we  are  going  along  to  the  mansion  ofthe 
dead',  it  is  natural  for  us  to  t.hink\  and  to  iliscourso',  of  all 
the  changes  which  such  a  person  has  seen  during  tlie  course 
of^hislife\  He  has  passed  ,  it  is  likely',  through  varieties  of 
fortune\  He  has  exj^erienced  prosperity'  and  adversity\ 
He  has  seen  families'  and  kindreds'  rise  and  fair.  ^  He  has 
seen  peace'  and  war' succeeding  in  their  turns^;  the  face  of  his 
C(nmtry  undergoing  many  alterations';  and  the  very  city  in 
which  he  dwelt',  rising',  in  a  manner',  new  around  him''. 

6  After  all  he  has  beheld',  his  eyes  are  now  closed  for 
ever\  He  was  becoming  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
succession  of  men\  A  race  who  knew  him  not',  had  arisen 
to  fill  the  earth'. — Thus  passes  the  world  away\  Throughout 
nil  ranks^  and  conditions  ,  "  one  generation  passeih',  and  an- 
9ther  generation  comet  h':"  and  this  great  inn  is  by  turns  eva- 
cuated and  replenished ',  by  troops  of  succeeding  pilgrims\ 

9  O  vain'  and  inconst?int  \^orfd^!  O  fleeting'  and  tj-ansient 
Q  E  9 
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Iir8\  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  lo  think  of  tliee  as 
they  ought\^  When  will  ihey  learw  humanity  from  the  af- 
fHctions  or  their  brethren';  or  moderation^  and  wisdom', 
from  the  sense  of  their  own  fug-itive  state \'*  blair. 

SECTION  V. 

Exalted  society^  and  the  renewal  of  virtuous  connexions^  two 
sources  of  future  felicity. 
BESIDES  the  felicity  which  spring-s  from  perfect  love', 
there  are  two  circumstances  whicii  particularly  enhance  the 
blessedness  of  that "  multimde  who  stand  before  the  throne^;" 
these  are',  access  to  the  most  exalted  society',  and  renewal 
of  the  most  tender  coiinexions\  The  ibrmer  is  pointed  out 
in  the  Scripture',  by  "joining-  the  hiuumerable  company  of 
angels',  and  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born'; by  sitting  down  with  Abrahanf ,  and  Isaac\  and  Ja- 
cob', in  the  kingdom  of  heaven';"  a  promise  wiiich  opens  the 
sublimest  prospects  to  the  human  mind\ 

2  It  allows  good  men  to  entertain  the  hoj^e',  that',  sepa- 
rated fi-om  all  the  dregs  of  the  human  mass',  from  that  mixed 
and  polluted  crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now  dwell', 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  prophets',  patriarchs', 
and  apostles',  with  all  those  great  and  illustrious  spirits',  who 
have  shone  in  Ibmier  ages  as  the  servants  of  God  ,  or  the  be- 
nefactors of  men';  whose  deeds  we  are  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate'; whose  steps  we  now  IblJowat  a  distance';  and  whose 
names  we  pronounce  with  veneration'. 

3  United  to  this  liigh  assembly',  the  blessed',  at  the  same 
time',  renew  those  ancient  connexions  with  virtuous  friends', 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  death'.  The  prospect  of  this 
awakens  in  ihe  heart'  the  most  pleasing  and  tender  senti- 
ment that  perhaps  can  fill  it',  in  this  mortal  state'.  For  of  all 
the  sorrows  which  we  are  here  doomed  to  endure',  none  is 
60  bitter  as  that  occasioned  by  the  fatal  stroke  which  scpa 
rates  us',  in  appearance  for  ever',  from  those  to  which  either 
nature^  or  friendship'  had  intimately  joined  our  hearts'. 

•  4  Memory',  fi'om  time  to  time',  renews  the  anguish';  opens 
the  wound  which  seemed  once  to  have  been  closed';  and  ,  by 
recalling  joys  that  are  past'  and  gone',  touches  every  spring  of 
painful  sensibility'.  In  these  agonizing  moments',  lioAvreliev- 
mg  tlie  thought  ,  that  the  separation  is  only  temporary',  not 
eternal';  that  there  is  a  time  lo  come  of  reunion  with  those 
with  wliom  our  happiest  days  were  spent';  whose  joys'  and 
eorrows'once  were  ours';  whose  piety'  and  virtue'cheered'and 
encouraged  us';  and  fi-om  whom',  after  we  shall  have  landed 
«n  the  i^eaccful  shore  where  they  dwell',  no  revolutions  of 
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nature  sliall  ever  be  able  to  part  iis  more'!  Such  is  the  scciel? 
of  the  blessed  al)Ove\  Orsuch  are  the  mulLitude  coni}K)sed', 
who  "  stand  belbre  die  t]irone\"  blair. 

SECTION  VL 
The  clemency  and  amiable  character  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

NO  human  character  exhibited  in  the  records  ofScripture, 
is  more  remarkable  and  instructive  than  tiiatol'tJie  patriarch 
Joseph.  He  is  one  wJioni  we  behold  tried  in  all  the  vjcis- 
situdes  of  fortune;  from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  rising'  to  Ije 
ruler  of  the  land  of  F*gypt;  and  in  every  station  acquiring-, 
by  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  favour  with  GckI  and  man.  When 
overseer  of  Potiphar's  house,  his  fidelity  was  proved  by 
strong  temptations,  wh.ich  he  honourably  resisted. 

2  When  thrown  into  prison  by  the  artifices  ol"  a  false  wo 
man,  his  integrity  and  prudence  soon  re^nd^red  him  ccmspi- 
cuous,  even  in  that  dark  mansion.  When  called  into  the 
presence  of  Pharaoli,  the  wise  and  extensive  plan  \yhich  he 
formed  for  saving  the  kiiiiidom  from  the  miseries  of  imjiend 
ing  famine,  justly  raised  him  to  a  high  station,  wherein  his 
abilities  were  emhiently  a  splayeil  in  itie  public  service. 

3  But  in  his  w^hole '  history,  there  is  no  circumstance  so 
striking  and  interesting,  as  his  behaviour  to  his  brethren  who 
had  sold  him  into  slavery.  The  moment  in  which  lie  made 
himself  known  to  tliem,  was  the  most  critical  one  of  his  life, 
and  the  most  decisive  of  his  character.  It  is  such  as  rarely 
occurs  in  the  course  of  human  events;  and  is  calculated  to 
draw  the  highest  attention  ol'  all  who  are  endowed  with  any 
degree  of  sensibility  of  heart.  _ 

4  From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narration,  it  appears,  that 
though  Joseph,  upon  the  arrival  of  liis  brethren  in  Egypt, 
made  himself  strange  to  them,  yet,  from  th.e  beginning,  he 
mtended  to  discover  himself;  and  studied  so  to  conduct  the 
discovery,  as  might  render  the  surprise  of  joy  coinplete.  For 
this  end,  by  alfected  severity,  he  took  measures  for  bringing 
dowH  into  Egj-pt  alljiis  fatlier's  chiklren. 

5  They  were  now. arrived  there;  and  Benjamin  among' 
the  rest,  v/Im)  was  his  younger  brother  by  the  same  mother, 
and  was  particularly  belove(l  by  Joseph.  "  Hun  he  threaten- 
ed to  detain;  and  seemejl  willing  liy  allow  the  rest  to  depart: 
This  incident  renewed  their  dis'.ress.  'Fhey  ail  knew  their 
father's  extreme  anxiety  about  the  safety  ot'  Benjamin,  and 
with  what  difficulty  lie  had  yielded  to  his  undertaking  this 
journey. 

6  Should  he  be  prevented  from  returning,  they  dreaded 
Iha',  grief  would  overpower  tJie  old  man's  spirits,  and  prov« 
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fatal  to  his  life.  Judah,  therefore,  wlio  had  particularly  urged 
the  necessity  of  Benjamin's  accompanj'^ino'  his  brothers,  and 
had  solemnly  pledged  himself'  to  their  father  fbr  his  sale 
return,  craved,  upon  this  occasion,  an  audience  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
Jacob's  family. 

7  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  pathetic  than  this 
discourse  of  Judah.  Little  knowing  to  wliom  he  spoke,  he 
paints  in  all  the  colours  of  simple  and  natural  eloquence,  the 
distressed  situation  of  the  aged  patriarch,  hastening  to  the 
close  of  life ;  long  atHicted  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  beast  ot 
prey;  labov.ring  now  under  anxious  concern  about  his 
youngest  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  who  alone  was  left 
alive  of  his  mother,  and  whom  nothing  but  the  calamities  of 
severe  famine  could  have  moved  a  tender  father  to  send  from 
home,  and  expose  to  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  land. 

8  "  If  we  bring  him  not  back  Avith  us,  we  shall  bring  down 
tlie  gray  hairs  oflhy  servant,  our  lather,  with  sorrow  to  the 
gi-ave.  I  pray  thee  therefore  let  thy  servant  abide,  instead 
of  the  young  man,  a  bondman  to  ^ur  lord.  For  how  shall  I 
go  up  to  my  father,  and  Benjamin  not  with  me  ?  lest  I  see 
Uie  evil  that  shall  come  on  ray  father." 

9  Up()r.  this  relation,  Joseph  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self. The  tender  ideas  of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house, 
of  his  ancient  home,  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  of  tlie  dis- 
tress of  his  family,  and  his  own  exaltation,  all  rushed  too 
strongly  upon  his  mind  to  bear  any  farther  concealment. 
"  H^",  cried.  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me;  and  he 
wept  aloud." 

10  The  tears  which  he  shed  were  not  the  tears  of  grief. 
They  were  the  burst  of  affection.  They  were  the  effusions 
of  a  heart  overflowing  with  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  na- 
ture. Formerly  he  had  been  moved  in  the  same  manner, 
when  he  first  saw  his  brethren  before  him.  "  His  boweis 
yearnecl  upon  them  ;  he  sought  fbr  a  place  where  to  weep. 
He  went  into  his  chamber;  and  then  washed  his  face  and 
returned  to  tbem." 

11  At  triat  period,  liis  generous  plans  were  not  completed. 
But  nrw,  when  there  was  no  farther  occasion  for  constrain- 
ing himself,  he  gave  free  vent  to  the  strong  emotions  of  his 
hea\  t.  The  first  minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was  not  asham- 
ed lo  rfhoTV,  that  he  felt  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  "  He  wept 
al<  tU(',  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard 
him." 

12  The  first  words  which  his  swelling  heart  allowed  him 
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lo  pronounce,  are  the  most  suitable  to  such  an  affecting  situ- 
ation that  were  ever  uttered ; — "  1  am  Joseph ;  doth  my  fa- 
ther yet  live?" — What  could  he,  Avhat  ou^lit  he,  in  that  im- 
passioned moment,  to  liave  said  more?  'Ihis  is  the  voice  of 
nature  herself,  speaking  Jier  own  language ;  and  it  j>cne- 
trates  the  heart:  no  p(«up  of  expression  ;  no  parade  of  kind- 
ness ;  but  strong  atlection  itastening  to  uller  what  it  strongly 
ielt. 

13  "  His  brethren  could  not  answer  him;  for  they  were 
troubled  at  his  presence."  Their  silence  is  as  expressive  of 
those  emotions  of  repentance  ami  shame,  wJiicli,  on  this 
amazing  discovery,  filled  their  breasts,  and  st<)i)ped  their  ut- 
terance, as  the  lew  words  which  Joseph  speaks  are  expres- 
sive of  the  generous  agitations  which  struggled  Icjr  vent 
vv^ithin  ?iim. 

14  No  painter  could  seize  a  more  striking  moment  fi)r  dis- 
playing the  characteristical  features  ofthe  human  heart,  than 
what  is  here  presented.  Never  was  Uiere  a  situation  of  more 
lender  and  virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
of  more  overwhelming  confusion  and  conscious  guilt.  In  the 
simple  narration  of  the  sacred  historian,  it  is  set  bef<)re  us 
witfi  greater  energy  and  higher  elicct,  than  if  it  had  been 
wroiight  up  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  most  admired  mo- 
dern eloquence.  blair. 

SECTION  VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

^he  following  account  of  an  affecting,  mournful  exit,  is  rela- 
ted by  Dr.  Young;  who  was  jrresent  at  the  melancholy  scene. 

THE  sad  evening  before  the  death  of  the  noble  youth, 
whose  last  hours  suggested  the  most  solenm  and  awful  re- 
llecttons,  I  was  with  him.  No  one  was  present,  but  his 
physician,  and  an  intimate  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he 
had  ruined.  At  my  coming  in,  he  said,  "  You  and  the  phy 
eician  are  come  too  late.  1  liave  neitJier  life  nor  hope,  i  ou 
both  aim  at  miracles.     You  would  raise  the  dead !" 

2  Heaven,  I  said,  was  merciful — "  Or,"  exclaimed  he, — "  I 
could  not  have  been  tJius  guilty.  What  has  it  not  done  to 
bless  and  to  save  me ! — I  have  been  too  strong  for  Omnipo- 
tence !  I  liave  plucked  down  ruin." 1  said,  the  blessed 

Redeemer,—"  Hold  !  hold  !  you  wound  me  '.—That  is  the 
rock  on  which  I  split :  I  denied  his  name  !" 

3  Refusing  to  hear  any  thing  from  me,  or  take  any  thing 
from  the  physician,  he  lay  si'ent,  as  far  as  sudden  darts  of  pain 
would  permit,  till  the  clock  struck  :  Then  with  vehemence  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  time !  time !  it  is  fit  thou  shouldst  thus 
strike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart !  — How  art  thou  fled  for 

9* 
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ever ! — A  month !  Oh,  for  a  sing-le  week  !  I  ask  not  for  years! 
tiiouffh  an  age  Avere  too  little  lor  the  much  I  have  to  do." 

4  On  ray  saying-,  we  could  not  do  too  much:  that  heaven 

was  a  blessed  place "  So  much  the  worse. — 'Tis  lost ! 

'tis  lost  1 — Heaven  is  to  me  the  severest  part  of  liell !"  Soon 

after,  I  proposed  prayer. "  Pray  you  that  can,  I  neve? 

prayed.  I  cannot  pray — nor  need  I.  Is  not  heaven  on  my 
i>'Ae  already?  It  closes  with  my  conscience.  Its  severest 
yirokes  but  second  my  own." 

5  Observing  that  his  friend  was  much  touclied  at  this, 
even  to  tears— (who  could  Ibrbear?  I  could  not)— with  a 
most  aflectionate  look,  he  said,  "  Keep  those  tears  lor  thyself. 
I  have  undone  thee. — Dost  thou  weep  for  me  ?  That  is  cruel* 
What  can  pain  me  more  r" 

6  Here  his  Iriend,  too  nuich  affected,  would  have  left  him. 
"  No,  stay — thou  still  mayst  hope ;  therefore  hear  me.  How 
madly  have  I  talked !  How  madly  hast  thou  listened  and  be 
lieved !  but  look  on  my  present  state,  as  a  full  answer  to  thee, 
'oiid  to  myself.  This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain;  but  my 
soul,  as  if  stung  up  by  torment  to  greater  streng-th  and  spirit, 
is  full  pov>^erful  to  reason ;  full  mighty  to  suller.  And  that 
which  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  oi'  immortality,  is, 
doubtless,  unmortal— And,  as  for  a  Deity,  nothing  less  than 
an  Almighty  could  inflict  what  I  feel." 

7  I  was  about  to  congratulate  this  passive,  involuntary 
confessor,  on  his  asserting  the  two  prime  articles  of  his  creed, 
extorted  by  the  rack  of  nature,  when  he  thus,  very  passion- 
ately exclaimed : — "No,  no!  let  me  speak  on.  I  have  not 
long  to  speak. — My  much  injured  friend!  my  soul,  as  my 
body,  lies  in  ruins;  in  scattered  fragments  of  broken  thought. 

8  "  Remorse  for  the  past  throws  my  thought  on  the  future. 
Worse  dread  of  the  future,  strikes  back  on  the  past.  I  turn, 
and  turn,  and  find  no  ray.  Didst  thou  feel  half  the  mountain 
that  is  on  me,  thou  wouldst  struggle  with  the  martyr  for  his 
stake;  and  bless  Heaven  for  the  flames! — that  is  not  an 
everlasting  flame  ;  that  is  not  an  unquenchable  fire." 

9  How  were  we  struck!  yet  soon  after,  still  more.  With 
what  an  eye  of  distraction,  wliat  a  face  of  despair,  he  cried 
out '  "  My  principles  have  poisoned  my  friend ;  my  extrava- 
gance has  beggared  my  boy!  my  unkindness  has  murdered 
my  wife ! — And  is  there  another  hell  ?  Oh !  thou  blasphemed, 
yet  indulgent  LORD  GOD  !  Hell  itself  is  a  refuge,  if  it  hide 
me  from  thy  frown  !" 

10  Soon  after,  his  miderstanding  failed.  His  terrified  ima- 
gination uttered  horrors  not  to  be  repeated,  or  ever  forgotten. 
And  ere  the  sun  (which,  I  hope,  has  seen  few  like  him)  arose 
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*^e  gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  iiiosi 
wretched  Altamont,  expired. 

11  II' this  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  what  is  a  man  of  pain  ?  How 

3uick,  how  total,  is  the  transit  of  such  persons!  In  what  a 
ismal  gloom  they  set  for  ever !  How  short,  alas !  the  day  of 
their  rejoicing ! — For  a  moment,  they  glitter — they  dazzle !  In 
a  moment,  where  are  they  ?  Oblivion  covers  their  memories. 
Ah!  would  it  did!  Inlamy  snatches  theni  Irom  oblivion.  In 
the  lon^-livin"^  annals  of  infamy,  their  triumphs  are  recorded. 

12  Thy  sufferings,  poor  Altamont!  still  bleed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  heart-stricken  Iriend— ibr  Altamont  had  a  friend.  He 
might  have  had  many.  His  transient  morning  might  liave 
been  the  dawn  of  an  immortal  day.  His  name  mig-ht  have 
been  gloriously  enrolled  in  the  records  ol'  eternity.  His  me- 
mory mio-ht  have  left  a  sweet  fragrance  behind  it,  grateful  to 
the  surviving  friend,  salutary  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

13  With  what  capacity  was  he  endowed!  with  what  ad 
vantages,  lor  bein^  greatly  good  !  but  with  the  talents  of  an 
ang-el,  a  man  may  be  a  fool.  If  he  judges  amiss  in  the  supreme 
pomt,  judging  right  in  all  else  but  aggravates  his  folly  ;  as  it 
shows  him  wrong,  though  blessed  with  the  best  capacity  of 
being  right.  ur.  young. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION  I. 

DEMOCRITUS   AND   HEKACLITUS.* 

The  vices  and  follies  of  men  should  excite  compassion  rather 
than  ridicule. 

Democritus.  I  FIND  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  a 
melancholy  phi!osophy\ 

Heraclitiis.  And  I  am  equally  unable  to  approve  of  that 
vain  philosophy'',  which  teaches  men  to  despise'  and  ridicule 
one  another  .  To  a  wise  and  ieeling  mind',  the  world  ap 
pears  in  a  wretched'  and  painful  light\ 

Dcin^  Thou  art  too  much  affected  Avith  the  state  of  things', 
and  this  is  a  source  of  misery  to  thee\ 

Her.  And  I  think  thou  art  too  little  moved  by  it\  Thy 
mirlh^  and  ridicule',  bespeak  the  bufroon\  rather  than  the  phi- 
losopher'. Does  it  not  excite  thy  compassion  to  see  mankind 
so  fmil',  so  blind',  so  far  departed  from  the  rules  of  virtue'^ 

De7n.  I  am  excited  lo  laughter\  Avhen  I  see  so  much  im- 
pertinence^ and  folly'. 

•■  Democritus  and  Hcraclitus  were  two  ancient  pliilosopliers,  ilie  former  o/ 
whom  laughed,  and  the  latter  wept  at  the  error*  and  follies  of  mankind 
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Her.  And  yet',  after  alK,  they'.,  who  are  the  objects  of  thy 
ridicule',  include  ,  not  only  mankind  in  g-eneral',  but  the  per- 
sons with  whom  thou  Uvest\  tliy  lHends\  thy  I'amily^  nay 
even  thyself  \ 

Dem.  I  care  very  little  for  all  the  sill^  persons  I  meet  with'; 
and  think  I  am  justifiable  in  divertmg  myself  with  their 
folly\ 

Her.  If  they  are  weak**  and  foolish',  it  marks  neither  wis- 
dom' nor  humanity^  to  insult'  rather  than  pity  them^  But  is 
It  certain',  that  thou  art  not  as  extravagant  as  they  are'? 

Dem.  I  presume  that  I  am  not^;  since',  in  every  point',  my 
sentiments  are  the  very  reverse  ol'  theirs\ 

Her.  There  are  follies  of  different  kinds\  By  constantly 
amusing  thyself  with  the  errors^  and  misconduct  of  others  , 
thou  mayst  render  thyself  equally  ridiculous'  and  culpable\ 

Dem.  Thou  art  at  liberty  to  indulge  such  sentiments^;  and 
to  weep  over  me  too',  if  thou  hast  any  tears  to  spare'.  For 
my  part',  I  cannot  refrain  from  pleasing  myself  with  the  levi- 
ties'and  ill  conduct  of  the  world  about  nie^.  Are  not  all 
men  fooUsh',  or  irregular  in  their  lives'? 

Her.  Alas'!  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  they 
are  so^;  and  on  this  ground',  I  pity  and  deplore  their  condi- 
tion\  We  agree  in  this  point',  that  men  do  not  conduct 
themselves  according  to  reasonable'  and  just  principles^:  but 
I',  who  do  not  suffer  myself  to  act  as  they  do',  must  yet  re- 
gard the  dictates  of  my  understanding^  and  feelings',  which 
compel  me  to  love  them';  and  that  love  fills  me  with  com- 
passion for  their  mistakes'  and  irregularities^  Canst  thou 
condemn  me  for  pitying  my  own  species',  my  brethren',  per- 
sons born  in  the  same  condition  of  life',  and  destined  to  the 
same  hopes  and  privileges'?  If  thou  shouldst  enter  a  hospi- 
tal', where  sick  and  wounded  persons  reside',  would  their 
wounds^  and  distresses'  excite  thy  mirth'?  And  yet',  the  evils 
of  the  body',  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  mind'. 
Thou  wouldst  certainly  blush  at  thy  barbarity',  if  thou  hadst 
been  so  unieeling  as  to  laugh  at  or  despise  a  poor  miserable 
being',  wlio  had  lost  one  of  his  legs':  and  yet  thou  art  so 
destitute  of  humanity',  as  to  ridicule  those',  who  appear  to 
be  deprived  of  the  noble  powers  of  the  understanding',  by  the 
little  regard  which  they  pay  to  it!?  dictates'. 

Dem.  He  who  has  lost  a  leg',  is  to  be  pitied',  because  the 
loss  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  himself':  but  he  who  rejects  the 
dictates  of  reason^  and  conscience',  voluntarily  deprives 
himself  of  their  aid\    The  loss  originates  in  his  own  Mf. 

Her.  Ah'!  so  much  the  more  is  he  to  be  oitied'!  A  furious 
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maniac',  who  should  pluck  out  his  own  eyes  .  would  deserve 

more  coinpassion  thaa  an  ordinary  blind  man  . 

Dem.  Conie\  let  us  accommodate  the  business\  There  is 
something-  to  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question^  There  is 
every  where  reason  for  lau;^hing',  ami  reason  for  weeping'\ 
The  world  is  ridiculous',  and  I  laugh  at  iV:  it  is  deplorable'', 
and  thou  lamentest  over  it\  Every  i)erson  views  it  in  liis  own 
way',  and  according  to  his  own  temper^  One  point  is  un- 
QuestionabIe\  that  mankind  are  preposterous':  to  think  right^ 
and  to  act  well',  we  must  think'  and  act'dilierently  from  them\ 
To  submit  to  the  authority"',  and  lollow  the  example  ot^  the 
greater  part  of  men',  would  render  us  ft)olish'  and  miserable\ 

Her.  All  this  is',  indeed',  true^;  but  then',  thou  hast  no  real 
love'  or  feeling  for  thy  species'.  The  calamities  of  mankind' 
excite  thy  mirth^:  and  this  proves  tliat  thou  hast  no  regard 
for  men',  nor  any  true  respect  lor  the  virtues  which  they  have 
unhappily  abandoned^  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Camhray. 
SECTION  II. 

DIONYSICS,    PYTHIAS,    AND    DAMOW. 

Genuine  virtue  commands  respect  even  from  the  had. 

Vionysius.  AMAZING'!  AYhat  do  I  see".^  It  is  Pythias 
just  arrived\  It  is  indeed  Pythias\  I  did  not  think  it  pos- 
Bible^.     He  is  come  to  die',  and  to  redeem  his  friend^' 

Pythias.  Yes',  it  is  Pythias\  I  left  the  place  of  my  con- 
finement', with  no  other  views',  than  to  pay  to  heaven  the 
vows  I  had  made';  to  settle  my  family  concerns  according  to 
the  rules  of  justice';  and  to  bid  adieu  to  my  children',  that  I 
might  die  tranquil'  and  satisfied\ 

Dio.  But  why  dost  thou  return\'  Hast  thou  no  fear  of 
death'?  Is  it  not  the  character  of  a  madman',  to  seek  it  thus 
voluntarily': 

Py.  I  return  to  suffer',  though  I  have  not  deserved  death\ 
Every  principle  of  honour''  and  goodness',  Ibrbids  me  to  allow 
my  friend  to  die  for  me\ 

Dio.  Dost  thou',  then',  love  him  better  than  thyself? 

Py.  No';  I  love  him  as  myself  \  But  I  am  persuaded  that 
I  ought  to  suffer  death',  rather  than  my  friend';  since  it  was 
Pythias  whom  thou  hadst  decreed  to  die\  It  were  not  just 
that  Damon  should  suffer',  to  deliver  me  from  the  death 
which  was  designed',  not  f  )r  him',  but  for  me  on!y\ 

Dio.  But  thou  supposest',  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  inflict 
death  upon  thee',  as  upon  thy  friencP. 

Py.  Very  true\  we  are  both  perfectly  innocent^;  and  it  is 
equally  unjust  to  make  either  of  us  suffer'^. 

Dio.  Why  dost  thou  then  assert',  that  it  were  injustice  to 
put  him  to  death',  instead  of  thee? 

E3 
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Fy.  It  is  unjust',  in  the  same  deg-ree',  to  inflict  death  either 
(Ml  Damon'  or  on  myself^;  but  Pythias  were  highly  culpable 
to  let  Damon  suffer  that  deatii',  which  the  tyrant  had  pre- 
pared for  Pythias  only\ 

Dio.  Dost  thou  then  return  hither',  on  tlie  day  appointed' 
with  no  other  view',  than  to  save  the  life  oi'"a  iriend',  by 
losing  thy  own'? 

Fy,  I  return',  in  regard  to  thee',  to  suffer  an  act  of  injus- 
tice which  it  is  common  for  tyrants  to  inflict';  and',  with  re 
spect  10  Damon',  to  perforrn  my  duty',  by  rescuing  him  fVom 
the  danger  he  incurred  by  his  generosity  to  me\ 

Dio.  And  now',  Damon',  let  me  address  myself  to  thee\ 
Didst  thou  not  really  fear',  that  Pythias  would  never  return'; 
and  that  thou  wouldst  be  put  to  death  on  his  account'? 

Da.  I  was  but  too  well  assured',  that  Pytuias  would  punc- 
tually return';  and  that  he  would  be  more  solicitous  to  keep 
his  promise',  tlian  to  preserve  his  life\  Would  to  heaven', 
that  his  relations^  and  friends' had  forcibly  detained  himM  He 
would  then  have  lived  for  1  he  coinfort'  and  benefit  of  good 
men^;  and  I  should  fiave  the  satisfaction  of  dying  for  himM 

Dio.  What'!  Does  life  displease  thee'? 

Da,  Yes';  it  displeases  me  when  1  see^  and  feel'  the  power 
of  a  tyrant\ 

Dio.  It  is  wellM  Thou  shalt  see  him  no  more''.  I  will  order 
thee  to  be  put  to  death  immediately'. 

^  Py.  Pardon  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  sympathizes  Avith 
his  dying  friend^  But  remember  it  was  Pythias  who  was 
devoted  by  thee  to  destruction'.  I  come  to  submit  to  it', 
that  I  may  redeem  my  frientl'.  Do  not  refuse  me  tliis  conso- 
iation  in  my  last  hour\ 

Dio.  I  cannot  endure  men',  v/ho  despise  deatli',  and  set 
my  i30wer  at  defiance\ 

Da.  Thou  canst  not',  then',  endure  virtue'. 

Dio.  No':  I  cannot  endure  that  pnuid',  disdainful  virtue;, 
which  contemns  life';  wlilch  dreads  no  ixmishment';  and 
which  is  insensible  to  the  charnis  of  riches'  and  pleasure'. 

Da.  Thou  seest',  howev-er',  that  it  is  n  virtue',  which  is  not 
msensible  to  the  dictjaes  of  honour',  justice',  and  friendship^ 

Dio.  Guards',  take  Pythias  to  execution'.  We  shall  see 
whether  Damon  will  contin\ie  to  despise  my  authority'". 

Da.  Pythias',  by  returning  to  submit  himself  to  thy  plea 
sure',  has  merited  his  life',  and  deserved  thy  favour^;  out  I 
have  excited  thy  indignation',  by  resigning  myself  to  thy 
power',  in  order  to  save  him';  be  satisfied',  then',  with  this 
sacrifice  J  and  put  me  to  death''. 

Fy.  Hold',  Dionysius'!  remember',  it  was  Pytliias  a!on« 
who  ofiended  thee';  Damon  could  not'—— 
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Dio.  Aias".  what  do  I  see'  and  hear'?  where  am  T?  How 
miserable ''J  and  how  worthy  to  be  so\^  I  have  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  true  virtue'.  I  have  spent  my  life  in  darkness' 
and  error\  All  my  }X)wer^  and  honours^,  are  insufficient  to 
produce  love\  I  cannot  boast  oi*  having  acquired  a  single 
friend'  in  the  coui*se  of  a  reign  of  thirtj^  years\  And  yet 
these  two  persons^,  in  a  private  condition',  love  one  another 
tenderly\  unreservedly  confide  in  each  other\  are  mutually 
happy',  and  ready  to  die  for  each  other's  preservation\ 

Py.  How  couldst  thou',  who  hast  never  loved  any  person', 
expect  to  have  friends'?  If  thou  hadst  loved''  and  respected 
men',  thou  wouldsi  have  secured  their  love'  and  respect\ 
Thou  hast  feared  mankind'';  and  they  fear  thee^;  they  detest 
lhee\ 

Dio.  Damon',  P}^liias',  condescend  to  admit  me  as  a  third 
friend',  in  a  connexion  so  perfect^.  I  give  you  your  lives', 
and  I  will  load  you  with  richest 

Da.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  enriched  by  thee'';  and',  in 
regard  to  thy  friendship',  we  cannot  accept''  or  enjoy  it',  till 
thou  become  good'  and  just'.  Without  these  qualities',  thou 
c-anst  be  connected  with  none  but  trembling  slaves',  and  base 
flatterers'.  To  be  loved'  and  esteemed'  by  men  of  free'  and 
generous  minds',  tliou  must  oe  virtuous',  affectionate',  disin- 
terested', beneficent';  and  know  how  to  live  in  a  sort  ol 
equality  witii  those  who  share'  and  deserve  thy  friendship'. 
Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrau. 
SECTION  III. 

LOCKE    AJVD    BAYLE. 

Christianity  defended  agaiiut  the  cavils  of  skepticism. 

Bayle.  YES',  we  both  were  philosophers  ;  but  my  philo- 
sophy was  the  deepest'.     You  dogmatized';  I  doubte4\ 

Locke.  Do  you  make  doubting  a  proof  of  depth  in  piiiloso- 
phy'?  It  may  be  a  good  beginning  of  it';  but  it  is  a  bad  end'. 

Baylc.  No':— the  more  profound  our  searches  are  into  the 
nature  of  things',  the  more  uncertainty  we  shall  find';  and 
the  most  subtle  minds',  see  objections'  and  difficulties'  in 
every  system',  which  are  overlooked^  or  undiscoverable'  by 
ordinary  understandings'. 

Locke.  It  would  be  better  then  to  be  no  philosopher',  and  to 
continue  in  the  vulgar  herd  oi'mankind',  that  one  may  have  the 
convenience  of  thinking  that  one  knows  something'.  I  find 
that  the  eyes  which  nature  has  giv('n  me',  see  many  things 
very  clearly',  though  5ome  are  out  of  their  reach',  or  discerned 
hut  dimly'.  What  opinion  oughit  I  to  have  of  a  physician',  who 
slioul-d  offer  me  an  eye-water',  the  use  of  which  wor.ld  at  first 
so  «lKirpen  my  sigh :  ,  as  to  carry  it  farther  than  ordinary  vi- 
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eioii';  but  would  in  the  end  put  them  out\'  Your  philosophy 
is  to  the  eyes  of  the  mind^  what  I  have  supposed  the  doctor^ 
nostrum  to  be  to  those  ol  the  body\  It  actually  brought  your 
own  excellent  understanding'',  which  was  by  nature  guick- 
sig-hted'',  and  rendered  more  so  by  art^  and  a  subtlety  o?  logic 
peculiar  to  yourself^ — it  brought',  I  say',  your  very  acute 
understanding  to  see  nothing  clearly"*;  ancl  enveloped  all  the 
great  truths  of  reason^  and  religion'  in  mists  of  doubt\ 

Bayle.  I  own  it  did"*; — but  your  comparison  is  not  just^.  I 
did  not  see  well',  before  I  used  my  philosophic  eye-water^;  I 
only  supposed  I  saw  welf:  but  I  was  in  an  error'  with  all  the 
rest  of  mankinds  The  blindness  was  real',  the  perceptions 
were  imaginary\  I  cured  myself  first  of  those  false  imagina- 
tions', and  then  I  laudably  endeavoured  to  cure  other  menV. 

Locke.  A  great  cure  indeed^!— and  do  not  you  think  that', 
in  return  tor  the  service  you  did  them',  they  ought  to  erect 
you  a  statue'? 

Bayle.  Yes^:  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know"  its  own 
weakness^  When  we  arro^-antly  presume  on  a  strength  we 
have  not',  we  are  always  m  great  danger  of  hurting  our- 
seiyes',  or  at  least  of  deserving  ridicule^  and  contempt',  by 
vain'  and  idle  efforts^ 

Locke.  I  agree  Avitli  you',  that  human  nature  should  know 
its  own  weakness^;  but  it  should  also  feel  its  strength',  and  try 
to  improve  it\  This  was  my  employment  as  a  philosopher  . 
I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  real  powers  of  the  mind\  to  see 
what  it  could  do',  and  what  it  could  not^;  to  restrain  it  from 
efforts  beyond  its  ability';  but  to  teach  it  how  to  advance  as 
far  as  the  faculties  given  to  it  by  nature',  with  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion and  most  proper  culture  of  them',  would  allow  it  to  go\ 
In  the  vast  ocean  of^  philosophy',  I  had  the  line^  and  the  plum- 
met' always  in  my  hands\  Many  of  its  depths'j  I  found 
myself  unable  to  fathom^:  but',  by  caution  in  soundmg^,  and 
the  careful  observations  I  made  in  the  course  of  my  vovage', 
I  found  out  some  truths',  of  so  much  use  to  mankind  ,  tliat 
they  acknowledge  me  to  have  been  their  benefactor'. 

Bayle.  Their  ignorance  makes  them  think  so\  Some  other 

filiilosopher  will  come  hereafter',  end  show  those  truths  to  be 
alsehoods\  He  will  pretend  to  discover  other  truths  of  equal 
importance\  A  later  sage  will  arise',  perhaps  among  men 
now  barbarous^  and  unlearned', whose  sagacious  discoveries', 
will  discredit  the  opinions  of  hiS  admired  predecessor\  In 
philosophy',  as  in  nature',  all  changes  its  form',  and  one 
tiling  exists  by  the  destruction  of  another\ 

Locke.  Opinions  taken  up  without  a  patient  investigation 
depending  on  terms  not  accurately  defined  and  prmcipleS 
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begged  without  proof,  like  tlieorles'  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  ,  built  on  suppositions^  instead  of  experi- 
ments', must  perpetually  change'  and  destroy  one  anotner\ 
But  some  opinions  there  are',  even  in  matters  not  obvious 
to  tlie  common  sense  of  mankind'',  which  the  mind  has  re- 
ceiv<;d  on  such  rational  grounds  of  assent',  that  they  are  as 
immoveable  as  the  pillars  of  heaven':  or"  (to  speak  philoso- 
it  laws  of  Nature  ,  by  which'junder  God', 


the  universe  is  sustained\  Can  you  seriously  think',  that', 
because  the  hypothesis  of  your  countryman',  Descartes', 
which  was  nothing  but  an  ingenious',  well-imagined  ro- 
mance', has  been  lately  exploded',  the  sysien)  of  Newton', 
which  is  built  on  experinjents""  and  geometry',  the  two  most 
certain  methods  (»f  discovering  truth',  will  ever  fail';  or  that', 
because  the  whims  of  ianatics',  and  the  divinity  of  the  school- 
men', cannot  now  be  supported',  the  doctrines  of  that  reli- 
gion', which  r,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  enthusiasm'  and 
false  reasoning',  firmly  believed^  and  maintained',  will  «ver 
be  shaken'? 

Bayle.  If  you  had  asked  Descartes',  while  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  vogue',  whether  his  system  would  ever  be  con- 
futed by  any  other  philosophers',  as  that  of  Aristotle  had  been 
by  his',  what  answer  do  you  suppose  he  would  have  returned\' 

Locke.  Come\  come\  you  yourself  know  tiie  difference  be- 
tween tiie  foundations  on  which  the  credit  of  those  systems' 
and  that  of  Newton  is  placed  \  Your  skepticism  is  more 
affected'  than  reaP.  You  found  it  a  shorter  way  to  a  great  re- 

Eutation',  (the  only  wish  of  your  heart',)  to  object',  than  to  de- 
;nd';  to  pull  down',  than  to  set  up\  And  your  talents  were 
admirable  for  that  kinii  of  work\  Then  your  huddling  to- 
gether', in  a  Critical  Dictionary',  a  pleasant  tnle'  or  obscene 
jest\  and  a  grave  argumtut  against  the  Christian  religion\  a 
witty  confutation  of  some  absurd  author\andan  artful  sophism 
to  impeach  some  respectable  truth',  was  particularly  com- 
modious to  all  our  young  smarts  and  smatterers  in  li-ee-think- 
ing\  But  wliat  mischief  have  you  not  done  to  human  society \^ 
You  have  endeavoured',  and  wi*h  some  degree  of  success',  to 
shake  those  loundations',  on  which  the  whole  moral  world\ 
and  the  grfat  fabric  of  social  happiness',  entirely  rest\  How 
could  you',  as  a  philosopher',  in  the  sober  hours  of  reflection', 
answer  f()r  this  to  your  conscience',  even  supposing  jou  had 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  a  system',  which  gives  to  virtue  its 
sweetest  hopes\  to  impenitent  vice  its  greatest  fears',  and  to 
true  penitence  its  best  consolations^;  wmch  restrains  even  the 
least  approaches  to  guilt',  and  yet  makes  those  allowances  for 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature'  which  the  Stoic  pride  denied  to 
10  ^ 
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it',  hut  which  its  real  imperfection\  and  the  goodness  of  its 
infinitely  benevolent  Creator',  so  evidently  reqinre\^ 

Bayle.  The  mind  is  free^;  and  it  loves  to  exert  its  free- 
dom\  Any  restraint  upon  it',  is  a  \nolence  done  to  its  na- 
ture^, and  a  tyranny',  ag-ainst  which  it  has  a  right  to  rebel\ 

Locke.  The  mind',  tliough  Tree',  has  a  governor  within 
itself,  which  may  and  ought  to  limit  the  exercise  ol"its  free- 
dom\     Thnt  ^-overnor  is  reason\ 

Bayle.  Yes  : — but  reason',  like  other  governors',  has  a  po- 
/icy  more  dependent  upon  uncertain  caprice',  than  upon  any 
fixed  laws\  And  if  that  reason',  which  rules  my  mind"*  or 
yours',  has  happened  to  set  up  a  favourite  notion',  it  not 
only  submits  implicitly  to  it',  but  desires  that  the  same  respect 
should  be  paid  to  it  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind\  Now  1  hold 
that  any  man  may  lawfully  oppose  this  desire  in  anolher', 
and  that  if  he  is  wise',  he  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
check  it  in  himselP. 

Locke.  Is  there  not  also  a  weakness  of  a  contrary  nature 
to  this  you  are  now  ridiculing'?  Do  we  not  often  take  a 
pleasure  in  showing  our  own  power',  and  gratifying  our  own 
pride',  by  degrading  the  notions  set  up  by  other  men',  and 
generally  respected'? 

Bayle.  I  believe  we  do^;  and  by  this  means  it  often  hap- 
l^ens',  tliat',  if  one  man  builds  and  consecrates  a  temple  to 
lolly'  another  pulls  it  down\ 

Locke.  Do  you  think  it  beneficial  to  human  society',  to 
have  all  temples  pulled  down'? 

Bayle.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do^. 

Locke.  Yet  I  find  not  in  your  writings  any  mark  of  dis- 
tinction', to  show  us  which  you  mean  to  save^.     .   ^ 

Bayle.  A  true  philosopher',  like  an  impartial  historian', 
must  he  of  no  sect\ 

Locke.  Is  there  no  medium  between  the  blind  zeal  of  a 
rectary',  and  a  total  indifference  to  all  religion'? 

Bayle.  With  regard  to  morality',  I  was  not  indifferent^. 

Locke.  How  could  you  then  be  indifferent  with  regard  to 
the  sanctions  religion  gives  to  morality \^  How  could  you  pub- 
lish what  tends  so  directly  and  apparently  to  weaken  in  man- 
kind tlie  belief  of  those  sanctions^?  Was  not  this  sacrificing 
the  gre;.t  interests  of  virtue  to  the  little  motives  of  vanity'? 

B'ayh.  A  man  may  act  indiscreetly',  but  he  cannot  dd 
wron:^  ,  by  declaring  that',  which',  on  a  full  discussion  of  th 
queswon',  he  sincerely  thinks  to  be  true\ 

LoJie.  An  enthusiast',  who  advances  doctrines  prejudicial 
T'-!  soc'e'y\  or  opposes  any  thatare  useful  to  it',has  the  strength 
ftfop:  tii>n\  and  the  heat  of  a  disturbed  imagination',  to  plead 
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in  alleviaiion  of  his  fault\  But  your  cool  head^  and  sound 
judgment',  can  have  no  such  excuse'.  1  know  very  well  there 
are  passages  in  all  your  works',  and  those  not  lew',  where  you 
talk  like  a  rigid  moralist^  I  l>ave  also  heard  that  your  charac- 
ter was  irreproachably  good\  But  when',  in  the  most  laboured 
parts  of  your  writ  ings'7  you  sap  tlie  surest  loundatior.s  oi'all 
moral  duties',  what  avails  itliial  in  others',  or  in  the  conduct 
of  your  life',  you  apj)eured  to  respect  tiiem'r  How  many',  who 
have  stronger  passions  than  you  had',  and  are  desirous  to  get 
rid  of  the  curb  that  restrains  ihem',  will  lay  hold  of  your  ske[> 
ticisra',  Tfj  set  themselves  loose  l>()m  all  obligations  of  virtue  t 
What  a  misli)rtune  is  it  to  have  made  such  a  use  of  such  ta- 
lents'! It  v/ould  have  been  better  for  you'  and  li)r  mankind', 
if  you  had  l>cen  o!ie  of  the  dullest  of  Dutch  theologians',  or 
the  most  credulous  monk  in  a  Portuguese  convent^  Tiie 
riches  of  the  mind',  like  tliose  of  li)rtune',  may  be  employed 
so  perv^ersely',  as  to  become  a  nuisance' and  pe5t\  instead  of 
an  ornament^  and  support  to  society'. 

Bayle.  You  are  very  severe  upon  me\ — But  do  you  count 
it  no  merit',  no  service  to  mankind',  to  deliver  them  from  the 
frauds'  and  letters  of  priestcraft',  I'rom  the  deliriums  of  fanati- 
cism', and  from  tlie  terrors' and  follies  of  superstition'?  Con- 
aider  how  much  mischief  these  have  done  to  the  world'!  Even 
in  the  last  age',  what  massacres',  wiiat  civil  wars',  what  con- 
vulsions of  government',  wbat  confusion  in  society',  did  they 
produce'!  Nay',  in  that  we  hoth  lived  in',  though  much  inore 
enlightened  than  the  former',  did  I  not  see  them  occasion  a 
violent  persecution  in  my  own  country?  and  can  you  blame 
me  for  striking  at  the  root  of  these  evils'? 

Locke..  The  root  of  these  evils',  you  well  know',  was  false 
religion':  but  you  struckat  the  true'.  Heaven'  and  hell'are  not 
more  different',  than  the  system  of  faith  I  defended/,  and  that 
which  produced  the  horrors  of  which  you  speak'.  Why 
would  you  so  fallaciously  confound  them  toirether  in  some  of 
your  writings',  that  it  requires  much  more  judgment',  and  a 
more  diligent  atter.tion',  than  ordinary  readers  have',  to  sepa- 
rate them  again',  and  to  make  the  proper  distinctions'?  Tliis', 
indeed',  is  the  great  krt  of  the  most  celebrated  free-thinkers'. 
They  recommend  themselves  to  warm  and  ingenuous  minds', 
by  lively  strokes  of  w^it',  and  by  arguments  really  strong', 
against  supei-stition',  enthusiasm',  and  priestcraft'.  But',  at 
the  same  time',  they  insidiously  throw  the  colours  of  these 
upon  the  fair  flice  of  true  religion',  and  dress  her  out  in  their 
garb',  with  a  malignant  intention  to  render  her  odious'  or  de- 
spicable', to  those  who  have  not  penetration  enough  to  discern 
toe  impious  fraud'.    Some  of  them  may  have  thus  deceive*! 
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themselves',  as  well  as  others*.  Yet  it  is  certam',  no  lx)ok  thi.t 
ever  was  written  by  the  most  acute  of  tliese  g-onilcmen',  is  so 
repui^nant  to  priestcrafl\  to  spir-tiial  tyranny \  to  all  absurd 
8uperstitions\  to  all  that  can  tend  to  disturb  or  injure  bocieiy'', 
as  that  gOf-pel  they  so  much  aflect  to  dcsj-)is;e\ 

Bayle.  Mankind  are  so  made',  that',  wi.cn  they  have  been 
over-heated ',thcy  cannot  he  brou^htto  n  proper  temper  ag-ain' 
till  they  have  been  over-cooled\  My  skepticism  miglit  bene 
cessary  to  abate  the  fever^  and  lieii/y'  offiilse  relJ^^ion\ 

Locke.  A  wise  prescnption',  indeed',  to  bring  en  a  paraly- 
tical  state  of  the  miad',  (for  s'jcli  a  skepticism  as  yours  is  a 
palsy,  which  deprives  the  mind  ol'all  viiiour,  and  deadens  its 
natural  and  vital  powers'",)  in  order  to  take  olTa  fever'',  which 
temperance\  and  the  milk  of  the  evangelical  doctrines  ,  would 
probably  cureM 

Bayle.  I  acknowledge  that  those  medicines^  have  a  great 
power\  But  few  doctors  apply  them  untainted  with  the  mix- 
ture of  some  harslier  drugp^,  or  some  unsale  and  ridiculous 
nostrums  of  their  own\ 

Locke.  What  you  now  say  is  too  true\ — God  has  given  us 
a  most  excellent  physic  ibr  the  soul'^  in  all  its  diseases^;  but 
bad'  and  interested  physicians\  or  ignorant^  and  conceited 
quacks',  administer  it  so  111  to  the  rest  of  mankind',  that  much 
of  the  benefit  of  it  is  unhappily  Iost\        lord  lyttleton. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

PUBLIC  SPEECHES. 

SECTION  I. 

Cicero  against  Verres. 

THE  time  is  come'.  Fathers',  when  that  wWch  has  long 
been  wished  for',  towards  ailayino-  tlie  envy  your  order  has 
been  subject  to\  and  removing  the  hnpatations  agairtst  trials', 
is  effectually  put  in  your  power\  An  opinion  has  long  pre- 
vailed', not  only  hero  at  home',  but  iikewii^e  in  foreign  coim- 
tries',  Doth  dangerous  to  you',  and  pernicious  to  the  state', — 
that',  in  prosecutions',  men  of  weahii  are  always  safe',  iiow- 
ever  clearly  convicred\ 

2  There  is  now  to  bebroug'it  uponhls  trial  before  you',  to 
the  confusion',  I  hope',  oi'ihe  propagators  of  this  slanderous 
imputation',  one  whose  life^  and  actions',  condemn  him  in  the 
opmion  of  impa«rtial  persons';  but  who',  according  to  his  own 
reckoning\and  declared  dependence  upon  his  riclies',  is  al  readv 
acquitted^;  I  mean  Caius  Verres\  I  demand  justice  of  you  , 
Fathers'.upon  the  robber  of  the  public  treasury^,the  opprefisoi 
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of  Asia  Minor'  and  Pamphylia\  the  invader  of  the  rights^ 
and  privileges  of  Romans',  the  scourge^  and  curse  of  Sicily*. 

3  If  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  hinn  which  his  crimes 
deserve'',  your  authority',  Fathers',  will  be  venerable  andsa 
cred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public':  but  il'his  great  riches  should 
bias  you  in  his  favour',  I  shall  still  gain  one  point', — to  make 
it  apparent  to  all  the  world',  that  what  was  wanting  in  this 
case  ,  was  not  a  criminal^  nor  a  prosecutor',  but  justice'  and 
adequate  punishment\ 

4  To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth', 
what  does  his  questorship'.  the  first  public  employment  he 
held',  what  does  it  exhibit',  but  one  continued  scene  of  vil- 
lanies'?  Cneius  Carbo',  plundered  of  the  public  money  by  his 
own  treasurer^  a  consul  stripped'  and  betrayed\  an  army- 
deserted'  and  reduced  to  want ,  a  province  robbed',  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  a  people  violated^ 


5  The  employment  he  heid  in  Asia  Minor^  and  Pamphy 
lia'j  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin  of  those  countries^?  in 
which  houses\  6ities\  and  temples',  were  robbed  by  him^. 
What  was  his  conduct  in  his  pretorship  here  at  home\^  Let 
the  plundered  temples\  and  public  works  neglected',  that  he 
might  embezzle  the  money  intei:ded  lor  carrying  them  on'', 
bear  witness\  HoAvdid  he  discharge  the  office  of  a  judges 
Let  those  who  suffered  by  his  injustice'  answer\ 

6  But  his  pretorship  in  Sicily'  crowns  all  his  works  of  wick- 
edness', and  finishes  a  lasting  monument  to  his  infamy\  The 
mischiefs  done  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country',  during  the 
three  years  of  his  iniquitous  admmistration',  are  such',  that 
many  years',  under  the  wisest''  and  best  of  pretors',  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  them\  for  it  is  notorious',  that',  during  the  time  of  his 
tyranny',  the  Sicilians  neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their 
own  original  laws';  of  the  regulations  made  for  their  benefit 
by  the  Koman  senate',  upon  their  coming  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commonwealth';  nor  of  the  natural  and  unaliena 
He  rights  of  men\ 

7  His  nod  has  decided  all  causes  in  Sicily  for  these  three 
years\  And  his  decisions  have  broken  all  law\  all  prece- 
dent', all  ri^ht\  The  sums  he  has',  by  arbitrary  taxes^  and 
unheard-of  impositions',  extorted  irom  the  industrious  DOor', 
are  not  to  be  computed^ 

8  The  most  faithful  allies  of  tlie  commonwealth',  have 
been  treated  as  enemies\  Roman  citizens  have',  like  slaves', 
been  put  to  death  with  tortures\  The  m(  st  atrocious  cri- 
minals^, for  money',  have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved 
punishments';  and  men  of  the  most  unexceptionable  charae- 
ters'  condemned  and  banished  unheard^ 

10*  H 
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9  The  harbours'',  though  sufficiently  fortified',  and  the  gates 
of  strono-  towns',  have  been  opened  to  pirates'  and  ravagers\ 
The  soldiery^  and  sailors',  befonging  to  a  province  under  the 
protection  of  the  commonwealtii',  have  been  starved  to 
death'';  whole  fleets',  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  province', 
suffered  to  perish\  The  ancient  nwnuments  ol"  either  Sici- 
fian'  or  Roman  greatness',  the  statues  ol"  heroes^  and  princes', 
have  been  carried  otF;  and  the  temples  stripped  of  their 
Dnages\ 

10  Having',  by  his  iniquitous  sentences',  filled  the  prisons 
with  the  most  industrious""  and  deserving  of  the  people',  he 
tlien  proceeded  to  order  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  to  be 
strangled  in  the  gaols^:  so  that  the  exclamation',  "  I  am  a  citi- 
zen of  Rome'!"  which  has  often',  in  the  most  distant  regions^ 
and  among  the  most  barbarous  people',  been  a  protection', 
was  of  no  service  to  them';  but',  on  the  contrary  ,  brought  a 
speedier  and  a  more  severe  punishment  upon  theni\ 

11  I  ask  now',  Verrss',  what  thou  hast  to  advance  against 
this  charge \''  Wilt  thou  pretend  to  deny  it'?  Wilt  thou  pre- 
tend that  any  thing  false',  that  even  any  thing  aggravated', 
is  alleged  against  thee'?  Had  any  prince^  or  any  state',  com* 
mitted  the  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens', should  we  not  think  he  had  sufficient  ground  for  de- 
manding satisfaction'? 

12  What  punishment  ought',  then',  to  be  inflicted  upon  a 
tyrannical  and  wicked  pretor',  who  dared',  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  Sicily',  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast',  to  put  to 
the  infamous  death  of  crucifixion',  that  unfortunate  and  in- 
nocent citizen',  Publius  Gavins  Cosanus',  only  ibr  his  having 
asserted  his  privilege  of  citizenship',  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  his  covmtry',  against  the 
cruel  oppressor',  who  had  unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at 
Syracuse',  wlience  he  had  just  made  his  escape \'' 

13  The  unhappy  man',  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  em- 
bark for  his  native  country',  is  brought  beibre  the  wicked 

Sretor^.  With  his  eyes  darting  fury\  and  a  countenance 
istorted  with  cruelty',  he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of  his 
rage  to  be  stripped',  and  rods  to  be  brought^:  acc\jsing  him', 
without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence^  or  even  of  suspicion', 
of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy\ 

14  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  man  cried  out',  "  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen':  I  have  served  under  Lucius  Pretius',who 
IS  now  at  Panormus',  and  will  attest  my  innocence\"  The 
bloodthirsty  pretor'^  deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  de- 
fenced  ordered  the  mfamous  punishment  to  be  inflicted\ 

15  Thus',  Fathers',  was  an  mnocent  Roman  citizen  publicly 
mangled  with  scourging',  whilst  the  only  words  he  uttered 
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amidst  his  cruel  sufferings',  were',  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen^!" 
With  these  he  hoped  to  defend  liimsell'  Irom  violence'  and  in- 
famy'. But  of  so  little  service  was  this  privilege  to  liim', 
Uiat',  while  he  was  thus  asserting  his  citizenship  ,  the  order 
was  given  for  his  execution^ — lor  liis  execution  upon  the 
cross  ! 

16  O  liberty^— O  sound  once  deliglitful  to  every  Roman 
earM — O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship^! — once  sa- 
cred'!— now  trampled  upon'! — But  what  then'!  Is  it  come 
to  this?  Sliall  an  inferior  magistrate',  a  governor',  who  holds 
Ids  wlR)le  power  of  the  Roman  peo[)ie',  in  a  Roman  pro- 
\'ince',  within  sight  of  Italy',  biiur,  scourge',  torture  with  fire 
and  red-hot  plates  of  iron%  ami  at  last  put  to  the  infamous 
death  of  the  cross',  a  Roman  citizen'? 

17  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence  expiring  m  agony', 
nor  the  tears  of  piiying  spectators',  nor  tiie  majesty  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth',  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  his 
country',  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a 
monster',  who',  in  confidence  of  his  riches',  strikes  at  the 
root  of  liberty',  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance'? 

18  I  conclude  with  expressin"-  my  hopes',  that  your  wis- 
dom' and  justice'.  Fathers',  will  not',  by  sufiering  the  atro- 
cious and  unexampled  insolence  of  Caius  Verres  to  escape 
due  punishment',  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  of^  a 
total  subversion  of  authority',  and  the  introduction  of  general 
anarchy'  and  confusion'.  cicero's  orations. 

SECTION  II. 

Speech  of  Adhere Ki.  to  the  Roman  Senate,  implmirig  their 

protection  ag'oinst  Jcgurtha. 

FATHERS  ! 

IT  is  known  to  you',  that  king  Micipsa',  my  father',  on 
his  death-bed',  left  in  charge  to  Jugurtlia',  his  adopted  son', 
conjunctly  with  m^y  unfortunate  brother  liiempsal  and  my- 
self, the  children  of  his  own  body',  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia',  directing  us  to  consider  the  senate^ 
and  people  of  Rome'  as  proprietors  of' it'.  He  charged  us  to 
use  our  best  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth';  assuring  us',  that  your  protection  Avould 
prove  a  defence  against  all  enemies';  and  would  be  instead 
of  armies',  fortifications',  and  treasures'. 

2  While  my  brother',  and  I',  were  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  directions 
of  our  deceased  father' — Jugurtha' — the  most  infamous  ol 
mankind'! — breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude'  and  ot 
f*)mmon  humanity',  and  trampling  on  the  authority  of  the 
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Roman  commonwealth',  procured  the  murder  of  my  unlor- 
tunate  brother';  and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne^  and 
native  country^,  though  he  knows  I  inherit',  from  my  grand- 
father Massinissa',  and  my  father  Micipsa',  the  friendship' 
and  alliance  of  the  Ron2ans\ 

3  For  a  prince  to  be  reduced',  by  villany',  to  my  distressful 
circumstances',  is  calamity  enough^;  but  my  mislortunes  are 
heiglitened  by  the  consideration' — that  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  solicit  your  assistance'.  Fathers',  for  the  services  done  you 
by  my  ancestors',  not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  person'.  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
deserve  any  thins-  at  your  hands';  and  has  forced  me  to  be 
burdensome',  befl^re  I  could  be  useful  to  you\ 

4  And  yet',  if  J  had  no  plea'  but  my  undeserved  misery' 

a  once  powerflii  prince',  the  descendantof  a  race  of  illustrious 
monarchs',  now  ,  without  any  fault  of  ray  ovvn^  destitute  of 
every  support',  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of^  begging  fo- 
reign assistance',  against  an  enemy  who  has  seized  my  throne' 
and  my  kingdom' — if  my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I  had 
to  plead' — it  would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth",  to  protect  the  injured',  and  to  check  the 
triurnph  of  daring  wickedness'  over  helpless  innocence^ 

5  But',  to  provoke  your  resentment  to  the  utmost',  Jugur- 
tha  has  driven  me  from  the  very  dominions',  which  the  se- 
nate' and  people  of  R ome',  gave  to  my  ancestors';  and',  from 
which',  my  grandfather\  and  my  father',  under  your  um- 
brage', expelled  Syphax'  and  the  Carthaginians\  Thus', 
Fauiers',  your  kindness  to  our  family  is  defeated^:  and  Ju- 
gurtha',  in  injuring  me',  throws  contempt  upon  you\ 

6  Oh  wretched  prince'!  Oh  cruel  reverse  of  fortune^!  Oh 
father  Micipsa^!  Is  this  the  consequence  of  thy  generosity'; 
that  he',  whom  thy  goodness  raised  to  an  equality  with  thv 
own  children',  should  be  the  murderer  of  tliy  children  ? 
Must',  then',  the  royal  house  of  Numidia  always  be  a  scene 
of^  havoc  and  blood'r 

7  While  Carthage  remained',  we  suffered',  as  was  to  be 
expected',  all  sorts" of  hardships  from  their  hostile  attacks  ; 
our  enemy  near';  our  only  powerful  ally',  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth', at  a  distance\  When  that  scourge  of  Africa 
was  no  more',  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  ot 
established  peace\  But',  instead  of  peace',  behold  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood'!  and  the  only 
surviving  son  of  its  late  king',  flying  from  an  adopted  mur- 
derer', and  seeking  that  safety  in  foreign  parts',  which  he 
cannot  command  m  his  own  kingdom\ 

8  Whither'— Oh'!  whither  shall  I  fly'?  If  I  return  to  tha 
coyal  palace  of  my  anrestors',  my  father's  throne  is  seized 
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hy  the  murderer  of  my  brother\  What  can  I  there  expect', 
but  that  Jugwrtha  should  hasten  to  imbrue',  in  my  blood', 
those  hands  which  are  now  reeking  with  my  Drother's\'*  If  I 
were  to  fly  /or  refuge''  or  f()r  assistance'  to  any  other  court', 
from  what  prince  can  I  hope  (or  protectitm',  if  the  Roman 
commonweaith  give  me  up  ?  From  my  own  family "^  or 
fiiends'',  I  have  no  expectations^ 

9  My  royal  father  is  no  more\  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
violence',  and  out  of  hearing  of  tlsc  complaints  of  his  unhap- 
py son'.  "Were  my  brother  alive',  our  mutual  sympalhv  would 
be  some  alleviation^  But  he  is  hurried  out  ot  life  ,  in  his 
early  youth',  by  the  very  hand  which^  should  have  been  the 
last  to  injure  any  of  the  royai  family  of  Numidia\ 

10  Tlie  bloody  Jugurlha  lias  butchered  all  whom  he  sus- 
pected to  be  in  my  interest'.  Some  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  lingering  torment  of  tiie  cross'.  Others  have  been  given 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts';  and  their  anguisli  made  the  sport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts'.  If  there  be  any  yet  alive', 
they  are  shut  up  in  dungeons',  there  to  drag  out  a  life  moi« 
intolerable  than  death  itself. 

11  Look  down',  illustrious  senators  of  Rome'!  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised',  on  the  unexampled 
distresses  of  a  prince^  who  is',  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  in- 
truder', become  an  outcast  from  all  mankind'.  Let  not  the 
crafty  insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder'  for  adoption', 
prejudice  your  judgment'.  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who 
nas  butchered  tiie  son'  and  relations  of  a  king',  who  gave  him 
power  to  sit  on  the  same  tlirone  witii  his  own  sons'. 

12  I  have  been  informed',  tliat  he  lab(/urs  by  his  emissaries 
to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing  against  him  in  his  ab- 
sence'; pretending  that  I  magnify  my  distress',  and  might', 
for  him  ,  have  stayed  in  peace  in  my  own  kingdom'.  But',  if 
ever  the  time  comes',  when  the  i\v.e  vengeance  iVom  above 
shall  overtake  him',  he  will  then  dissemble  as  I  do'.  'I'hen 
he',  who  now',  hardened  in  wickedness',  triumphs  over  those 
whom  his  violence  has  laid  low',  will',  in  his  turn',  feel  dis- 
tress', and  suffer  for  iiis  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father', 
and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  my  brotiier'. 

13  Oh  murdered',  butchered  l)rotlier'!  Oh  dearest  to  my 
heart' — noAv  gone  for  ever  Irom  my  sight'! — but  why  should  I 
lament  his  death'?  He  is',  indeed',  deprived  of  the  blessed 
light  of  heaven',  of  liie',  and  kingdom',  at  once',  by  t)ie  very 
person  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  hazard  his  own  life  , 
in  defence  of  any  one  of  Micipsa's  family'.  But',  as  things 
ore',  my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  *hese  comforts'. 
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as  delivered  from  terror\  from  flight\  from  exile',  and  the 
endless  train  of  miseries  which  rcmlcr  lilii  to  me  a  burden''.  * 

14  He  lies  fill!  low',  «rore(l  witli  \v<)(in(ls',a»d  testerin^  in  his 
own  blood\  But  he  lies  in  peace\  He  ll-fls  none  of  the  miseries 
which  rend  my  soul  with  ai^oiiy'  ami  ciistraclion',  while  I  am 
setup  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind',  ofthe  uncerUiinty  of  human 
arta,irs\  So  lar  from  haviui^  it  in  my  pcnver  lo'punish  his 
murderer',  I  am  not  nitisier  ofihe  means  ol'securin;?  my  own 
lire\  So  far  from  being'  in  a  coniiition  io  deft.'iul  my  kinirdom 
from  the  violence  ol*  tiie  usurper',  1  am  obiig-ed  to  apply  for 
foreign  proLeclion  lor  my  own  [)erson\ 

15  Fathers'!  Senators  of  llume'!  the  arbiters  of  nations'! 
to  you  I  fly  ibr  refug-e  Irom  the  n.unierous  lury  of  Ju^-urtha'*. 
By  your  affection  for  your  c.lldren';  by  your  love  lor  your 
country^;  by  your  own  virtues';  by  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth';  by  all  that  is  sacrea\  auil  all  that  is  dear  to 
you' — deliver  a  wretched  j^rince  Irom  undeserved'  unpro- 
voked injury';  and  save  the  king-dom  of  Numidia',  which  is 
your  own  property'.  Irom  being  the  prey  of  violence',  usur- 
pation', and  cruelty  .  sallust 

SECTION  III. 
T7t€  Apostle  Paul's  iioble  defence  before  Festus  &  A  grtppa. 
AGRIPPA  said  unto  Paul',  thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for 
thyself. — Then  Paul  stretched  tbrth  his  hand',  and  answered 
for  himself.  I  think  myself  happy',  king  Ag'ripi)a',  because 
I  shall  answer  for  myself  this  day  before  thee',  concernin"-  all 
the  things  whereof  I  am  accused  by  the  Jews':  especially-,  as 
I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs'  and  questions'  which 
are  among  the  Jews  .  Wheretbre  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me 
patiently\ 

2  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth',  which  w&.s  at  the  first 
among  my  own  nation  at  Jerusalem',  know  all  the  Jews',  who 
kneAV  me  from  the  beginning',  (if  they  would  testify',)  that 
after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion',  1  I'ved  a  Pliarisee'. 
And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise 
made  by  God  to  our  fathers';  to  which  promise',  our  twelve 
tribes', continually  serving  God  day' and  night',  hope  to  come\* 
and',  for  this  hope's  sake',  king  Agrippa',  I  am  accused  by 
the  Jews\ 

3  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you', 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead'?  I  verily  thought  with  mysell", 
that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth':  and  this  I  did  in  Jerusalem\  Many  of  the  saints 
I  shut  up  in  prison',  having  received  authority  from  the 
chief  priests^:  and  when  they  were  put  tp  death',  I  gave  my 
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voice  a^inst  them\  And  I  oflen  punished  them  in  every 
synagogue \  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme^;  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them',  I  persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities\ 

4  But  as  I  went  to  Damascus',  with  authority"^  and  com- 
mission from  the  chief  priests'',  at  mid-day',  O  king'!  I  saw 
in  the  way  a  light  trom  heaven',  above  the  Ijrightness  of  the 
sun',  shining  round  about  me',  and  them  wlio  journeyed  with 
me\  Ami  when  we  were  all  liillcn  to  tte  earth',  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  to  me  and  saying',  in  tiie  Hebrew  tongue', 
Saul',  Saul',  wliy  persecutcst  thou  me'r'  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks\  And  I  said',  who  art  thou\  Lord\^ 
And  he  replied',  1  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest\ 

5  But  rise',  and  stand  upon  thy  feet'':  fori  have  appeared 
to  thee  for  this  purpose',  to  make  thee  a  minister\  and  a 
witness'  t^oth  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen'j  and  of 
those  things  in  Avhich  I  will  appear  to  thee"*;  deliverm»;  thee 
from  the  people\  and  from  the  Gentiles',  to  whom  I  now 
send  thee',  to  open  their  eyes',  and  to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness^ to  light',  and  from  the  power  of  Satan'  to  God^;  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins',  and  inheritance  among 
them  who  are  sanctilicd  by  faith  that  is  in  me\ 

6  Whereupon',  O  king  Agrippa'!  I  was  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision';  but'showed  first  to  them  of  Damascus^ 
and  at  Jerusalem\  and  through  all  the  coasts  of  Judea\  and 
then  to  the  Gentiles',  that  they  should  repent',  and  turn  to 
God',  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance\  For  these  causes', 
tlic  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple',  and  Avent  about  to  kill 
me\  Having',  however',  obtained  help  from  God',  I  con- 
tinue to  this  day',  witnessing  both  to  smalP  and  great',  say- 
ing no  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets^  and 
Moses'  declared  should  come';  that  Christ  should  suffer'; 
that  he  would  be  the  first  who  should  rise  from  the  dead';  and 
tliat  he  would  show  light  to  the  people',  and  to  the  Gentiles\ 

7  And  as  he  thus  .'poke  for  himself,  Festus  said',  with  a 
loud  voice',  "Paul',  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad'."  But  he  replied',  I  am  not  mad',  most 
noble  Festus';  but  speak  the  words  of  truth' and  soberness'. 
For  the  king  knovvetli  these  things',  before  whom  1  also  speak 
freely\  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him':  for  this  thing  was  rwt  done  in  a  corner'.  King 
Ao-rippa',  believest  thou  the  prophets'?  I  know  that  thou 
believest\  Then  Asfrippa  said  to  Paul',  "Almost  thou  per 
euadestme  to  be  a  Christian'."  And  Paul  replied',  "1  Avould 
to  God',  that  not  only  thou',  but  also  nil  that  hrar  me  ih\s, 
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day',  were  both  almost',  and  altogether  such  as  I  am",  ex- 
cept these  bonds\"*  acts,  xxvi. 

SECTION  IV. 
Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  1770,  on 

the  bill  for  prsv  en  ting-  the  delays  of  justice^  by  claiming 

the  privileg-e  of  Parliament. 

MY  LORDS, 

WHEN  I  consider  the  importance  of'tliis  bill  to  your  lord- 
ships', I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
consideration^  It  is  a  bilK,  indeed',  of  no  common  magni- 
tude^; it  is  no  less  tiian  to  take  away  from  two  thirds  of  the 
Icigislative  body  of  this  great  kingdom',  certain  privileges^ 
and  immunities'  of  which  they  have  been  long  possessed'. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  the  Innnan  mind  can  be  placed 
in',  that  is  so  dillicult^  and  so  trying',  as  when  it  is  made  a 
judge  in  its  own  cause\ 

2  There  is  something  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man',  so 
attached  to  selP,  so  tenacious  of  privileges  once  obtained', 
that  in  such  a  situation',  either  to  discuss  with  impartiality\ 
or  decide  with  justice',  has  ever  been  held  the  summit  of  all 
human  virtue\  The  bill  now  in  question',  puts  your  lord- 
ships in  this  very  predicament^;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  your  decision  will  convince  the  world',  that  where 
self-interest^  and  justice',  are  in  opposite  scales',  the  latter 
will  ever  preponderate  with  your  Iordships\ 

3  Privileges  liave  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages', 
and  in  all  countries\  The  practice  is  founded  in  wisdom^: 
and',  indeed',  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country',  that  the  members  of  both  houses  should  be  free 
in  their  persons',  in  cases  of  civil  suits^  for  there  may  come  a 
time  when  the  safety^  and  welfare'  of  this  whole  empire', 
may  depend  upon  their  attendance  in  parliament'.  I  am  far 
from  advising  any  measure  that  would  in  future  endanger  the 
state \-  but  the'bill  before  your  lordships  has',  I  am  confident', 
no  such  tendency^;  for  it  expressly  secures  the  persons  of 
members  of  either  house  in  all  civil  suits\ 

4  This  being  tlie  case',  I  confess',  wher  I  see  many  noble 
lords',  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  very  great  respect', 
standing  up  to  oppose  a  bill  Avhich  is  calculated  merely  to 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  just^  and  legal  debts',  I  am  asto» 
nished'  and  anra'/ed\ 

♦  How  happy  was  this  great  Apostle,  even  in  the  most  periloua  circum 
(jtanccs.  Thoi'igh  under  hvuds  ami  oppression,  his  mind  was  free,  and  raisetl 
above  every  fear  of  man.  Witii  what  dignity  and  composure  does  he  defend 
himself,  and  the  noble  cause  he  had  espoused  ;  whilst  he  displays  the  mo* 
compassionate  and  generous  feelings,  for  those  who  were  strangera  lo  the  lub 
inis  religion  by  which  he  was  animated  . 
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They',  I  doubt  not',  oppose  tlie  bill  ui>on  public  principlcs^s 
I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate',  that  private  interest  had  tlie 
least  wei^rln  in  their  deternnnation\ 

5  The  bill  has  been  frequently  jMoposed'',  and  as  frequentlF 
has  miscarried':  but  it  was  always  lost  in  the  lower  house  . 
Little  did  I  think',  when  it  had  passed  the  commons',  that  it 
possibly  could  have  met  with  such  op5X)sil  ion  iiere\  ^  Shall  it 
oe  said',  that  you',  my  lords',  the  j^rand  council  ot*  the  na- 
tion', the  highest  judicial^  and  legislative  body  of  the  realm', 
endeavour  U)  evade',  by  privilege',  tliose  very  laws  which 
you  enforce  on  your  feiiow  subjects?  Forbid  itjueticeM — I 
am  sure',  were  the  noble  lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am', 
with  but  half  the  difficulties'  and  delays'  cccasioned  in  the 
courts  of  justice',  under  pretence  of  privile^ie',  they  would 
uot',  nay',  they  could  not',  oppose  this  bili\ 

6  I  have  Avaitt  a  with  patience  to  hear  what  arguments 
might  be  urged  against  this  bilP;  hut  I  have  waited  in  vain*; 
the  truth  is',  tiiert-  is  no  argument  tliat  can  weigh  against  \l\ 
The  Jusiice'  and  expediency  of  the  bill',  are  such  as  render 
it  sell-evident\  It  is  a  proposition  of  that  nature',  which 
can  neither  be  weakened  ny  argument',  nor  entangled  with 
soplnstry\  Much',  indeed',  has  been  said  by  saiue  noble 
lords',  on  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors',  and  liovv  ditierently 
they  thought  from  us\  /riiey  not  only  decreed',  that  privi- 
lege should  prevent  all  civil  suits  from  proceeding  during  the 
sitting  of  parlianrient',  hut  likewise  granted  protection  to  the 
very  servants  of  niemners^  I  si«all  say  nothing  on  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors';  it  might  perhaps  appear  invidious^; 
that  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case\ 

7  I  shaii  only  say',  that  the  noble  kirds  wlio  flatter  them 
selves  with  the  weight  of  that  reflection',  should  remen'.ber', 
that  as  circumstances  alter',  things  themselves  should  alter\ 
Formerly',  it  was  not  so  Ijishionable  either  ll>r  masters'  or 
servants'  to  run  in  debt',  as  it  is  at  present'.  Formerly',  we 
were  not  that  great  commercial  nation  we  are  at  present': 
nor  formerly  were  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  members 
of  parliament  as  at  present.  The  case  is  now  very  diff^ 
rent'':  both  mercliants^  and  manufaclurere'  are',  witii  great 
propriety',  elected  members  t)f  tlie  lower  house\ 

8  Commerce  having  thus  got  into  the  legislative  body  ot 
the  kingdom',  privilege  must  tie  done  away^"'  We  all  know', 
♦Jiat  the  very  soul'  and  essence'  of  trade',  are  re^.'^ular  pay- 
merits';  and  sad  experiejicfc  teaches  us',  that  there  are  men', 
TcdiO  will  not  maka  tiisir  regular  oaymenis  witl'iout  the  oora- 
p^lsive  po'.'/er  o^  'Sik  laws'.     The  law  then   ouglM  to  bir 
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equally  open  to  all\  Any  exemption  to  particular  men\  or 
to  particular  ranks  of  men^,  is',  in  a  free^  and  commercial 
country',  a  solecism  of  the  grossest  nature\ 

9  But  I  will  not  tro«ible  your  lordships  with  arguments  for 
that',  which  is  suihcientiy  evident  without  any\  1  shall  only 
Bay  a  lew  words  to  some  noble  lords',  who  foresee  much  in- 
convenience', Irom  the  persons  of  their  servants  being  liable 
to  be  arrested^  One  noble  lord  observes',  That  the  coach- 
man of  a  peer  may  be  arrested',  while  he  is  driving  his  mas- 
ter to  the  House',  and  that',,  consequently',  he  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament* .  It  this  were  actually 
to  happen',  there  are  so  many  methods  by  which  the  member 
might  still  get  to  the  House',  that  I  can  hardly  think  the  noble 
lord  is  serious  in  his  objection\ 

10  Another  noble  peer  said',  That',  by  this  bill',  one  might 
lose  his  most  valuable'  and  honest  servants\  This  I  hold  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms^:  for  lie  can  neither  be  a  valuable 
servant',  nor  an  honest  man',  who  gets  into  debt,  which  be 
is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay',  tiD  compelled  by  tlie  law\ 
If  my  servant',  by  unlbreseen  accidents',  has  got  into  debt', 
and  I  still  wish  to  retain  him',  I  certainly  would  pay  the  de- 
inand\  Butuponnoprincijile  of  liberal  legislation  whatever', 
can  my  servant  have  a  title  to  set  his  creditors  at  deliance', 
while',  for  forty  shillings  only',  the  honest  tradesman  may  be 
torn  from  his  fiimily',  and  locked  up  in  a  gaoP.  It  is  mon- 
strous inuisticeM  I  Hatter  myself,  however',  the  determina- 
tion of  this  day',  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  these  partial 
proceedings  for  the  future',  by  passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now 
under  your  lordships'  consideration\ 

11  I  now  come  to  speak  upon  what',  indeed',  I  would  have 
gladly  avoided',  had  1  not  been  particularly  pointed  at',  for 
the  part  I  have  taken  in  this  bilf.  It  has  been  said',  by  a 
noble  lord  on  my  left  hand',  that  I  likewise  am  running  tlie 
race  of  popularity\  If  the  noble  lord  means  by  popularity', 
that  applause  bestowed  by  after-ages  on  good  and  virtuous 
actions  ,  1  have  long  been  struggling  in  that  race^:  to  what 
purpose',  all-tryino-  time  can  alone  determine\ 

^  12  But  if  tlie  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity', 
which  is  raised  without  merit\  and  lost  without  a  crime',  he 
is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion\  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to 
point  out  a  single  action  of  my  life',  in  which  the  popularity 
of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determi- 
nations\  I  thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
rule  ibr  my  conduct\ — the  dictates  of  my  own  breast\ 

13  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasingadviser\  and  ffiven 
Hp  tlrt-ir  mind  to  be  the  slave  of  every  popular  impulse',  1  sia 
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serely  pity^:  I  pity  them  stiH  more',  if  Oieir  vanity  leads  them 
lo  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob'  for  the  trumpet  of  fame\ — 
Experience  mig-ht  inform  them',  that  many',  who  have  been 
jaluted  witli  the  [mzz:is  ol^  a  crowd  one  day',  have  received 
their  execrations  the  next';  and  many',  who',  by  tiie  popularity 
of  their  times',  have  been  held  up  as  spoiless  patriots',  luive  , 
nevertheless',  appeared  upon  the  historian's  pa^e',  when  truth 
has  triumphed  over  dehision',  die  assassins  <»f  Ubertv\ 

14  Why  then  tfie  noble  lord  can  think  I  am  ambitious  of 
present  popularity',  that  eclio  «»f  toily',  and  shadow  of  re- 
nown', I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine'.  Besiiles',  I  do  not  know 
Hiat  the  bill  now  belbre  your  lordships',  will  be  popular\*  it 
depends  mtich  up(m  tlnj  caprice  of  the  day'.  It  mav  not  be 
popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts\  and  ,  in  that 
case',  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bilP. 

15  It  ma^  not  be  pt^puiar  either  to  take  away  any  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament':  (or  I  very  well  remember',  and  many 
of  vour  lordships  may  remember',  that',  not  long  ago',  the  po- 
pular cry  was  for  th^  extension  of  priviJe^-e^;  and  so  far  did  they 
carry  it  at  that  time',  that  it  was  said',  the  privilege  protected 
members  even  in  criminal  actions^;  nav',  such  was  the  power 
of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds  ,  that  the  very  decision 
of  some  of  the  courts',  were  tmctured  with  that  doctrine\  It 
was  undoubtedly  an  am)mii:able  doctrine\  I  thought  so  then', 
and  I  think  so  stilf,  but',  neverli?ek?ss',  it  was  a  ix>pular  doc- 
ti-ine',  and  came  immediately  from  those  who  are  called  the 
friends  of  liberty'';  how  deservedly',  time  v/ill  show\ 

16  True  liberty',  in  ray  opinion',  can  only  exist  when  justice 
is  equally  administered  to  all^;  to  the  kin^'  and  to  the  beggar\ 
Where  is  the  justice  then',  or  where  is  the  law',  that  protects 
a  member  of  parliament',  more  than  any  other  man',  from  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes'?  The  laws  of  this  country  allow 
of  no  place\  nor  any  employment',  to  be  a  sanctuary  for 
crimes  ;  and  where  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge',  neither 
royal  favour\  nor  popular  applause',  shall  i)rotect  the  »uilty\ 

17  I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  for  having  employed  so 
much  of  your  lordships'  time';  and  I  am  sorry  a  bilK,  fraught 
with  so  many  good  consequences',  has  not  met  with  an  abler 
advocate^:  but  I  doubt  not  your  lordships'  determination  will 
convince  the  world',  that  a  bill',  calculated  to  contribute  so 
much  to  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  as  the  present'',  re- 
quires with  your  lordships  but  very  little  support^. 
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SECTION  V. 

Jin  address  to  young  'persons. 

1  INTEND,  in  this  address,  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
beginning?  early  to  give  serious  attention  to  your  comluct. 
As  soon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflection,  you  must  perceive 
tliat  tliere  is  a  ri^litand  a  wrong  in  human  actions.  You  see, 
that  tliose  Avho  are  born  with  tlie  same  ad  vantages  of  fortune, 
are  not  all  eiiually  prosperous  in  the  course  ot'  hie.  While 
some  oi'thcm,  by  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain  distinction 
in  the  world,  and  pass  their  days  with  comfort  and  honour; 
others,  of  the  same  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  Ibr- 
leit  the  advantages  of  their  birtii ;  involve  themselves  in  much 
misery  ;  and  end  in  being  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a 
burden  on  society. 

2  Early,  then,  may  you  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  external 
condition  in  wiiicli  you  find  yourselves  placed,  but  on  the  part 
which  you  are  to  act,  that  your  welfare  or  unliappiness,  your 
honour  or  infamy,  depends.  Now,  when  beginning  to  act  that 
part,  what  can  be  ol  greater  moment,  than  to  regulate  your 
plan  of  concUict  with  the  most  serious  attention,  before  you 
have  yet  commitled  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors.'' 

3  It^  instead  of  exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable  pur- 
pose, you  deliver  yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a  ti)ne,  to  slolh 
and  pleasures;  if  you  refuse  to  listen  to  any  .counsellor  but 
humour,  or  to  attend  to  any  pursuit  except  that  of  amuse- 
ment; if  you  allow  yourselves  to  float  loose  and  careless  on 
the  tide  of  liie,  ready  to  receive  any  direction  which  the  cur- 
rent of  fashion  may  chance  to  give  you ;  what  can  you  expect 
to  follow  from  such  beginnings? 

4  While  so  many  around  you,  are  tmdergoing  the  sad  con- 
Bequences  of  a  like  indiscretion,  for  what  reason  shall  not  those 
consequences  extend  to  you  i  Shall  you  attain  success  with- 
out that  preparation,  anil  escape  dangers  without  that  pre- 
caution, which  are  required  of  others?  Shall  happiness  grow 
u}j  to  you,  of  its  own  accord,  and  solicit  your  acceptance, 
v/hen,  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  labour  and  care  ? 

5  Deceive  not  yourselves  witli  those  arrogant  hopes. — 
Whatever  be  your  rank,  Providence  will  not,  for  your  sake, 
reverse  its  established  order.  The  Author  of  your  beingliath 
enjoined  you  to  "  take  heed  to  your  wavs ;  to  ponder  tiie 
paths  of  your  feet ;  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of 
your  youth." 

6  He  hath  decreed,  that  they  only  "  who  seek  after  wi»- 
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dom,  shall  find  it;  that  fools  shall  be  afflicted,  because  ot 
iheir  trans^essions ;  and  that  wiioever  reluseth  instruction, 
shall  destroy  his  own  soul."  By  listening  to  these  adinoiii- 
tior^  and  temperinij  tlie  vivacity  of  youth  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  serious  thoug-ht,  you  may  ensure  cheerfulness  for 
tlie  rest  of  life  ;  but  by  delivering  jrourselves  up  at  present  to 
g^iddiness  and  levity,  you  lay  tiie  ioundation  ol"  lasting  heavi- 
ness of  heart. 

7  When  you  look  forward  to  those  plans  of  life,  v/hich 
eitner  your  circumstances  have  stiggesled,  or  your  Iriends 
have  proposed,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledi^c,  timt  in 
order  to  pursue  them  with  advantage,  some  previous  disci- 
pline is  requisite.  Be  assured,  that  wiiatevcr  is  to  be  your 
profession,  no  education  is  more  nec&ssary  to  your  success, 
than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  habits- — 
Tliis  is  the  universal  preparation  for  every  character,  and 
every  station  in  li(e. 

8  Bad  as  the  world  is,  respect  is  always  naid  to  virtue.  In 
the  usual  course  of  human  attairs,  it  will  be  i()und,  that  a 
plam  understanding,  joined  with  acknowledged  worth,  con- 
tributes more  to  prosperity,  than  the  brightfst  parts  Avithout 
probity  or  honour.  Whether  science  or  business,  or  public 
fife,  be  yonr  aim,  virtue  still  enters,  tor  a  principal  share,  into 
all  those  great  departments  of  society,  it  is  connected  with 
eminence,  in  every  liberal  art ;  with  reputation,  in  every 
branch  orfair  and  useful  business;  with  distinction,  in  every 
public  station. 

9  The  \'igour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weisrht 
which  it  adds  to  character ;  the  generous  sentiments  v,'hich 
it  breathes ;  the  imdauiited  spirit  which  it  inspires ;  the  ardour 
of  diligence  which  it  quickens ;  the  freedom  vv'hich  it  pro 
cures  from  pernicious  and  dishonourable  avocations ;  are  the 
foundations  of  all  that  is  higlily  honourable,  or  grcatiy  suc- 
c**ss(ul  among  men. 

10  Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you 
now  possess,  virtue  is  a  neecssarv  requisite,  in  order  to  their 
shining  with  proper  lustre.  Feeble  are  tiie  attractions  of  the 
fairest  form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing  v/ithin,  corre 
sjx)nds  to  the  pleasing  appearance  without.  Short  are  the 
triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  o» 
aialicc. 

1 1  By  whatever  means  you  may  at  first  attract  the  attention, 
vou  can  hold  the  esteem,  and  secu^-e  the  hearts  of  others  oniv 
ny  amiable  dispositions,  and  tlie  accomplishments  ofihe  mina» 
These  are  the  qualities  whose  influ-jnce  will  kist,  when  in» 
■istre  of  all  that  onrjc  sparkled  and  dazzled  has  passed  awa/ 
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'  12  Let  not  then  the  season  of  youth  be  barren  of  improve- 
ments, so  essential  to  ^^)ur  future  felicity  and  honour.  Now 
is  the  seed-time  of  Liie ;  and  according  to  "  what  you  sow, 
you  shall  reap."  Your  character  is  now,  under  divine  as 
sistance,  of  your  own  lorini«f^ ;  your  iate  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, put  int<ryonr  own  Jsaiuis. 

13  Your  nature  is  as  yet.  pliant  and  soft.  Habitishave  not 
established  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not  pre-occu- 
pied  your  uuderstantlin^.  The  world  has  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debase  your  a&'ctions.  All  your  powers  are 
more  vigorous,  disembarrassed,  and  free,  than  they  will  be 
at  any  future  period. 

14  Whatever  impulse  you  now  give  to  your  desires  and 
passions,  the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  the 
channel  in  which  your  life  is  to  ruji ;  nny,  it  may  determine 
its  everlasting  issue.  Consider,  then,  the  eni|)loyment  of 
this  important  period,  as  the  liigliest  trust  wliich  sfiali  ever 
be  committed  to  you;  as,  in  a  great  measure,  decisive  of  your 
happiness  in  time,  and  iji  eternity. 

15  As  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  eac'n,  by  the  inva- 
riable laws  of  nature,  affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next 
in  course  ;  so,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  infiuences  the  happiness  of  that 
which  is  to  fbllov/.  Virtuous  youih,  gradually  orings  for- 
ward accomplished  and  flourishing  manhood  ;  and  such  man- 
hood, passes  of  itself,  without  uneasiness,  into  respectable 
and  tranquil  old  age. 

IG  But  wlien  nrfture  is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course, 
disorder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  just  as  in  tlie  vegetable 
world.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossonis,  in  summer  there 
will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit:  so,  if  youth  be 
trifled  a  way  without  improvement,  manhood  will  probably  be 
contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of 
life  have  been  "vanity,"  its  latter  end  can  scarcely  be  any 
other  than  "vexation  of  spirit." 

17  I  shall  finish  this  address,  with  calling  your  attention  to 
that  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  which,  amidst  all 
your  endeavours  after  improvejuent,  you  ought  continually  to 
preserve.  Ft  is  too  cf)vnmon  with  the  yomig,  even  Avhen  they 
resolve  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  au<l  honour,  to  set  out 
with  presumptuDus  confidence  in  themselves. 

18  Trustinir  to  their  own  abilities  for  carrying  thern  suc- 
cessfully through  life,  they  are  careless  of  applymg  to  God, 
or  of  derivhig  any  assistance  from  what  they  are  apt  to 
xeckon  the  gkK)my  discipline  of  religion.  Alas!  how  little  do 
Ihey  know  the  dangers  which  await  them  ?    Neither  human 
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wrisdom,  nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by  reli^on,  is  equal 
lo  the  tryin«"  situations  which  oiten  occur  in  life. 

19  By  the'  shociv  of  temptation,  how  Irequcntly  have  the 
most  virtuous  intentions  been  overthrown  ?  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  disaster,  how  often  has  the  greatest  constancy  sunk? 
"  Every  good,  and  every  periect  gift,  is  from  above.  Wis- 
dom and  virtue,  as  well  as  ''riches  and  honour,  come  from 
God."  Destitute  of  iiis  favour,  you  are  in  no  better  situation, 
with  all  your  boasted  abiUties,  than  orphans  left  to  wander  in 
a  trackless  desert,  without  any  •rui<le  to  conduct  tliem,  or 
any  shelter  to  cover  them  from  the  giithering-  storm. 

20  Correct,  then,  this  ill-founded  arro;?ance.  Expect  not, 
that  your  happiness  can  be  independent  of  Him  who  made 
you.  By  tiiith  and  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  tiie  protection  of  ttie 
God  of  Heaven. 

21  I  conclude  with  the  solemn  words,  in  which  a  great 
Vuince  delivered  his  dying-  charge  to  his  son  :  words,  which 
every  young  person  ought  to  consider  as  addressed  to  him- 
self, and  to  engrave  deeply  on  his  heart :  "  Solomon,  my  son, 
know  the"!  the  God  of  thy  lathers;  and  serve  him  with  a 
pertect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  For  the  liord  search- 
eth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  ii 
thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever."       blaib. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

Earthquake  at  Calabna,  in  the  year  1638. 

AN  account  of  this  dreadful  earthquake',  is  given  by  the 
celebrated  father  Kircher\  It  happened  whilst  he  was  on 
his  journey  to  visit  Mount  Etna',  and  the  rest  of  the  wonders 
that  lie  tov/ards  the  South  of  Italy\  Kircher  is  considered', 
by  scholars',  as  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  learning\ 
"  Havin«i-  hired  a  boat',  in  company  with  lour  more',  (two 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ,  and  two  seculars',)  we 
launched  from  the  harbour  of  Messina,  in  Sicily',  and  arri- 
ved', the  same  day',  at  the  promontory  of  Pe!orus\  Our 
destination  was  for  the  city  of  Euphtemia',  in  Calabria' 
where  we  had  some  busine5\s  to  transact',  and  where  we  de- 
signed to  tarry  for  some  time\ 

2  "However',  Providence  seemed  willing  to  cross  our  de- 
sign'; k)r  we  were  obliged  to  continue  three  days  at  Pelorua' 
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on  account  of  the  weather';  and  though  we  often  put  out  lo 
sea',  yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back  .  At  length',  wearied 
with  the  delay',  we  resolved  to  prosecute  our  voya^e^;  and', 
although  the  sea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated  ,  we  ven- 
tured forwards 

3  "  The  gulf  of  Charybdis',  which  we  approached',  seemed 
whirled  round  in  such  a  manner',  as  to  lorm  a  vast  hollow', 
verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre^.  Proceeding  onward',  and 
turning  my  eyes  to  Etna',  I  saw  it  cast  forth  larrre  volumes 
of  smoke',  of  mountainous  sizes',  Avhich  entirely  covered  the 
island',  and  blotted  out  the  very  shores  from  my  vievv\  This', 
together  with  the  dreadful  noise\  and  the  sulphurous  stench 
which  r'as  strongly  perceived',  filled  me  with  apprehensions', 
that  some  more  dreadful  calamity  was  imp  •nding\ 

4  "  The  sea  itself  seemed  to  wear  a  ver_'  unusual  appear- 
ance^: thev  whahave  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower  of  rain', 
covered  all  over  with  bubbles',  will  conceive  some  idea  of  ita 
agitations\  My  surprise  was  still  increased'  by  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  the  weather;  not  a  breeze\  not  a  cloud',  wliich 
might  be  supposed  to  put  all  nature  thus  into  motioa\  I 
therefore  warned  my  companions',  that  an  earthquake  was 
,ipproaching^;  and',  after  some  time',  making  for  the  shore 
with  all  possible  diligence'.  H'e  landed  at  Tropea',  happy  and 
thankful  lor  havingescaped  the  t  hreatening  dangers  of  the  8ea\ 

5  "  But  our  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short  duration';  for 
we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jesuits'  College',  in  that  city', 
when  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid  sound',  resembling 
that  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots',  driven  fiercely  for- 
ward'; the  wheels  rattling',  and  the  thongs  cracki;'.g^.  Soo'.. 
after  this',  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  ensued';  the  whole 
tract  upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  vibrate',  as  if  we  were 
in  the  scale  of  a  balance  that  continued  wavering\  This 
motion',  however',  soon  grew  more  violent^;  and  being  no 
Jonger  able  to  keep  my  legs',  I  was  throAvn  prostrate  upon 
tlie  ground\  In  the  mean  time',  the  universal  ruin  round 
me',  redoubled  my  amazement'. 

6  "  The  crash  «)f  falling  houses',  the  tottering  of  towers',  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying',  all  contributed  to  raise  my  terror 
and  despair'.  On  every  side  of  me',  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
scene  ot  ruin';  and  danger  threateni.ig  wherever  I  should  fly\ 
1  recommenJeil  myself  to  God',  as  my  last  great  rei'uge'. 

7  "  At  that  hour',  O  how  vain  was  every  sublunary  happi- 
'!    Wealth',  honour\  empire',  wisdom',  all  mere  useless 


»ounds',andaseinptyasth»buhb!esof  the  deep'!  Juststanding 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity' .nothing  butGod  was  myrlcasure', 
Lind  the  nearer  Ijpproad  r  1',  I  only  loved  him  the  more'. 
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8  "After some  time',  however',  finding  that  I  remained  un- 
hurt'', amidst  the  general  concussion'.  I  resolved  to  venture  for 
eafet^^;  and  nnming-  as  fast  as  I  could',  I  reached  the  shore', 
but  almost  terrified  out  of  my  reason\  I  did  not  search  long 
here',  till  I  Ibund  the  boat  in  wnjch  I  liad  landed',  and  mv 
companions  also',  whose  terrors  were  even  greater  than  mine  . 
Our  meeting  wns  not  of  that  kind',  where  every  one  is  desi- 
rous of  telling  his  own  ha]>py  escape":  it  was  ail  silence',  and 
a  gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors\ 

9  "  Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation',  we  prosecuted  our 
voyage  aiojig  tne  coast';  and  the  next  day  came  lo  Rochetta', 
where  we  landed',  although  the  earth  still  continued  in  violent 
agitations'.  But  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  our  inn',  when 
we  were  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  the  boat';  and',  in 
about  halfan  hour',  we  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  town\  and 
the  inn  at  which  we  had  pv.t  up"',  dashed  to  the  ground',  bu- 
rying the  inhabitants  beneath  the  ruuis\ 

10  "  Jn  this  manner',  proceeding  onward  in  our  little  ves- 
seF,  finding  no  safety  at  land',  and  yet',  Irom  the  smallness  of 
our  boat',  having  but  a  very  dangerous  continuance  at  sea', 
we  at  length  landed  at  Lopizium  ,  a  castle  midway  between 
Tropjea  and  Euphsemia',  ihe  city  to  which',  as  I  said  before', 
we  were  bounds  Here',  wlierever  1  turned  my  eyes',  nothing 
but  scenes  of  ruin^  and  liorror'  appeared^;  towns^  and  cas- 
tles'levelled  to  tlie  ground';  Stromooii',  though  at  sixty  miles 
distance',  belching Torth  flames  in  an  unusual  manner',  and 
witli  a  noise  which  I  could  distinctly  hear'. 

11  "But  my  attention  was  quickly  turned  from  more  re- 
mote', to  contiguous  danger^  The  rumbling  sound  of  an 
approaching  earthquake',  which  we  by  this  time  were  grow^n 
acquainted  with',  alarm.ed  us  for  the  consequences';  it  everv 
moment  seemed  to  grow  louder',  and  to  approach  nearer  . 
The  place  on  which  we  stood  now  began  to  shake  most 
dreadfully':  so  that  being  vmable  to  stand',  my  companions 
and  I  caught  hold  ol^  whatever  shrub  grew  next  to  us',  and 
supported  ourselves  in  that  manner\ 

12  "  After  some  time',  this  violent  paroxysm  ceasing\  we 
again  stood  up',  in  uruer  to  piosecute  our  voyage  to  Euphas- 
mia',  which  lay  within  siglit  .  In  the  mean  time',  while  we 
were  preparing  for  this  purpose',  I  turned  m\  eyes  towards 
the  city',  but  could  see  only  a  frightful  dark  cloud',  that 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  place'.  This  the  more  surprised  us', 
as  the  weather  was  so  very  serene'. 

1 3  "We  waited',  therefore',  till  the  cloud  had  passed  away\ 
then  turning  to  look  for  the  city',  it  was  totally  sunk\  Won- 
derful to  tell'!  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake'  was  seetj 
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where  it  stood\  We  looked  about  to  find  some  one  that 
could  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe'',  but  could  see  no  person\ 
All  was  become  a  melancholy  solitude^;  a  scene  of  ludeeua 
desolation\ 

14  "Thus  proceeding  pensively  along',  in  quest  of  some  hu- 


answer\ 

15  "  We  entreated  him'',  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness^ and  pity'  to  tell  us'';  In  t  his  senses  were  quite  wrapped 
up  in  the  contemplation  of  t  ie  danger  he  had  escaped^  We 
offered  him  some  victuals',  but  he  seemed  to  loath  the  sights 
We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of  kindness';  but  he  onlv 
pointed-to  the  place  of  the  city',  like  one  out  of  his  senses^ 
and  then',  running  up  into  the  woods',  was  never  heard  of 
allter\     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  EuphaDmia\ 

16  "As  we  continued  our  melancholy  course  along  the 
shore',  the  whole  coast',  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles', 
presented  nothing  but  the  remains  of  cities\  and  men'  scat- 
tered', without  a  habitation',  over  the  fields\  Proceeding  thus 
along',  we  at  length  ende^^  our  distressful  voyage  by  arriving 
at  Naples',  after  having  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both  at 
sea'  and  land\"  goldsmith. 

SECTION  IL 
Letter  from  Pliny  to  Germinius. 
DO  we  not  sometimes  observe  a  sort  of  people',  who', 
though  they  are  themselves  under  the  abject  dominion  ol* 
every  vice',  show  a  kind  of  malicious  resentment  against  the 
errors  of  others',  and  are  most  severe  upon  those  whom  they 
most  resemble'?  yet',  surely  p  'enity  of"  disposition',  even  in 
persons  who  hai^e  the  least  occasion  for  clemency  themselves', 
iS  of  all  virtues  tne  most  becoming\ 

2  The  highest  of  all  characters',  in  my  estimation',  is  his', 
who  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  errors  of  mankind',  as  if  ne  were 
every  day  guilty  of  some  himscli'';  and',  at  the  same  time',  as 
cautious  of  committing  a  fault',  as  if  he  never  forgave  one^. 
It  is  a  rule  tl.en  Avhich  we  should',  upon  all  occasions',  both 
private^  and  public',  most  reljo-iously  observe':  "  to  be  inexo- 
rable to  our  own  failings',  while  we  treat  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  tenderness^:  not  excepting  even  such  as  for- 
give none  but  themselves\ 

3  I  shall',  perhaps'j  be  asked',  who  it  is  that  has  ^iven  oc- 
#*airtii  to  these  reflections'.  Know  then  that  a  certain  person 
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lately'— but  of  that  when  we  meet' — though',  upon  second 
thoughts',  not  even  then';  lest',  whilst  I  condemn  and  expose 
his  conduct',  I  sliall  act  counter  to  that  maxim  I  particularly 
rcoinmend^  Whoever',  therefore',  and  whatever  he  is',  shall 
ra  iain  in  silence';  ior  thoui^h  there  may  be  some  use',  per- 
haps', in  setting  a  mark  upon  the  man',  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample', there  will  be  more',  Jiowever',  in  sparing  hini',  for 
tlie  sake  of  humanity^     Farewell\        melmoth's  pliny. 

SECTION  III. 

Letter  from  Pjliny  to  Marceli.inus  on  the  death  of  an  amt- 

able  young'  vyoman. 

1  WRITE  this  under  the  utmost  oppression  of  sorrow^: 
the  youngest  daughter  of  my  friend  t  undanus',  is  dead'! 
Never  surely  was  there  a  more  agreeable',  and  more  amiable 
young  person',  or  one  who  better  deserved  to  bave  enjoyed 
a  long',  I  had  almost  said',  an  immortal  life^!  She  had  all  the 
wisdom  of  age'  and  discretion  of  a  matron',  joined  with 
youthful  sweetness'  and  virgin  modesty'. 

2  With  what  an  engaging  fondness  did  she  behave  to  her 
father'!  How  kindly  and  respectfully  receiv^e  his  friends'!  How 
affectionately  treat  all  those  who',  in  their  respective  offices', 
had  the  care'  and  education  of  her'!  She  employed  much  of 
her  time  in  reading',  in  which  she  discovered  great  strength  o/ 
judgment';  she  indulged  herself  in  few  divei-sions',  and  thosT 
with  much  caution\  \Vith  what  forbearance',  with  what  pa  • 
tience\  with  w^hat  courage',  did  she  endure  her  last  illnessM 

3  She  complied  with  all  the  directions  of  her  physicians\^ 
she  encouraged  her  sister',  and  her  father';  and',  when  all  her 
strength  of  body  was  exhausted',  supported  herself  by  the 
single  vigour  of  her  mind'.  That',  indeed',  continued',  even 
to  her  last  moments',  unbroken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness'', 
or  the  terrors  of  approaching  death';  and  it  is  a  reflection 
wliich  makes  the  loss  of  her  so  much  the  more  to  be  lament- 
ed'! A  loss  infinitely  severe'!  and  more  severe  by  the  par- 
ticular conjuncture  in  which  it  happened'! 

4  She  was  contracted  to  a  most  worthy  youthY  the  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed',  and  we  were  all  invited'. — How  sad  a 
change  from  the  highest  joy',  to  the  deepest  sorrow'!  How 
shall  1  express  the  wound  that  pierced  my  heart',  when  £ 
heard  Fundanus  himself,  (as  grief  is  ever  finding  out  circum- 
stances to  aggravate  its  affliction',)  ordering  the  money  he  nad 
designed  to  lay  out  upon  clothes^  and  jewels',  for  her  mar- 
riage', to  be  employed  in  m>Trh^  and  spices'  for  her  funera)'! 

5  He  is  a  man  of  great  learning'  and  good  sense'  :vho  hsr 
»P{ilird  himself,  from  hi«  earliest  youth'  to  the  n«jB*f4  mud 
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most  elevated  studies^;  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude  which 
he  has  received  from  books\  or  advanced  himself'\  )ie  now 
absolutely  rejects^;  ana  every  other  virtue  of  his  heart  givt-a 
place  to  all  a  parent's  tenderness\  We  shall  excuse',  we  shall 
even  apnrove  his  sorrow',  when  we  consider  what  he  has  lost'. 
He  has  lost  a  daughter  who  resembled  him  in  his  manners', 
as  well  as  his  person';  and  exactly  copied  out  all  her  lather\ 

6  If  his  fiiend  Marcellinus  shall  think  pn)per  to  WTite  to 
him',  upon  the  subject  of  so  reasonable  a  griel^,  let  me  remind 
him  not  to  use  the  rougher  arguments  ol"  consolation',  and 
such  as  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  them';  but  those 
of  kind  and  sympathizing  humanity'. 

7  Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son': for  as  a  fresh  wound  shrinks  back  from  the  hand  oi'  the 
surgeon'^  but  by  degrees  submits  to,  and  even  retjuires  tlie 
means  ot  its  cure';  so  a  mind',  under  the  first  imi)ressions  of 
a  misfortune'j  shuns  and  rejects  all  arguments  of  consolatioil^ 
but  at  length  ,  if  applied  with  tenderness',  calmly  and  wil- 
lingly acquiesces  in  them\    Farewell'.    Melmoth's  Flint. 

SECTION  IV. 
On  discretion. 

1  HAVE  often  thought',  if  the  minds  of  m.en  were  laid 
0{)en',  we  should  see  but  little  diflerence  between  that  of  a 
wise  man',  and  that  of  a  fool'.  There  are  infinite  reveries^, 
numberless  extra  valances',  and  a  succession  of  vanities', 
which  pass  through  both'.  The  great  diflerence  is',  that  the 
first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thouglits  for  conversa- 
tion', by  suppressing  some',  and  communicating  others'; 
whereas  the  other  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  m  words'. 
This  sort  of  discretion',  however',  has  no  place  in  private 
conversation  between  intimate  friends'.  On  such  occasions', 
the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like  the  weakest':  lor,  indeed, 
talking  with  a  friend',  is  nothing  else  than  thinlnng  aIoud\ 

2  Tully  has  therefore  very  justlv  exposed  a  precept',  deli- 
vered by  some  ancient  writers'.  That  a  man  should  live  with 
his  enemy  in  such  a  manner',  as  might  leave  him  room  to  be- 
come his  fi  lend';  and  with  his  friend'7in  such  a  manner',  that', 
if  he  became  his  enemy',  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him\  The  first  part  of  this  rule',  which  regards  our  behavi- 
our towards  an  enemy',  is  indeed  very  reasonable',  as  well  as 
very  prudential';  brA  the  latter  part  of  it',  wliich  regards  our 
behaviour  towards  a  friend',  savours  more  of  cunning'  than  oi 
discretion';  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greatest  plea- 
sures of  life',  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversation  with  a 
Jcsom  friend'.  Besides  that  ,  Avhen  a  friend  is  turntd  into  ac 
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enemy',  the  world  is  just  enouo-h  to  accuse  the  perfidiousncss 
of  the  friend',  rather  than  the  mdiscretion  of  the  person,  who 
confided  in  him'. 

3  Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words',  but  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  action';  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
Providence',  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life^  There  are  many  niore  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man',  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion\  It  is  this', 
indeed',  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest^;  which  sets  them 
at  work  in  their  proper  timcs^  and  places';  and  turns  them  to 
the  advantage  ol  the  person  who  is  ix)ssessed  of  them\  With- 
out it',  learning  is  pedantry',  and  wit  impertinence';  virtue 
tself  looks  like  weakness';  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
6e  more  sprightly  in  errors',  and  active  to  liis  own  prejudice' . 

4  Discretion  does  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  o^  his 
own  parts',  but  of  other  men's\  The  discreet  man  finds  out 
the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with',  and  knov/s  how  to  ai> 
ply  them  to  proper  uses\  Accordingly',  if  we  look  into  parti- 
cular communities^  and  divisions  of  men',  we  may  observe', 
that  it  is  the  discreet  man\  not  the  witty',  nor  the  learned\nor 
Ihe  brave^,  who  guides  the  conversation',  and  gives  measures 
to  society''.  A  man  with  great  talents',  but  void  of  discre- 
tion', is  like  Pol^T^hemus  in  the  fable\  strong'  and  blind^; 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force',  which',  for  want  of  sight', 
is  of  no  use  to  him^. 

5  Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections',  yet  if  he  wants 
discretion',  fie  vvill  be  of  no  §-reat  consequence  in  the  world^: 
on  the  contrary',  if  lie  lias  this  single  talent  in  perfection',  end 
but  a  common  share  of  others',  he  may  do  what  he  pleases 
in  his  pafrticular  station  of  life\ 

6  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful 
talent  a  man  can  be  master  of',  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little\  mean',  ungenerous  minds^.  Discre- 
tion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us',  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them':  cunning  has 
only  private  selfish  aims',  and  sticks  at  nottiing  wliich  may 
make  them  succeed^ 

7  Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views';  and',  like  a 
well-formed  eye',  commands  a  whole  horizon':  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  short-sightedness',  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects 
which  are  near  at  hand',  but  is  not  able  to  discern  tfiir.o^  at  a 
distance'.  Discretion',  the  more  it  is  discovered',  gives  a 
greater  authority  to  the  person  who  possesses  it':  cunning', 
when  it  is  once  detected',  loses  its  force',  and  makes  a  maa 
incapable  of  bringing  about  even  those  events  which  he  might 
have  done',  had  he  passed  onlv  for  a  plain  man\ 

12 
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8  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason'^,  and  a  guide  to  ua 
m  all  the  duties  oflife^:  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct .  that  only 
looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest^  and  welfare  .  Discre- 
tion is  only  tbund  in  men  of  strong  sense'  and  good  under- 
standings': cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  them- 
selves^; and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  lewest  removes  from 
them/.  In  short',  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion^; 
and  it  may  pass  upon  wealc  men',  in  the  same  manner  as  vi- 
vacity is  often  mistaken  lor  wit',  and  gravity'  for  wisdom'. 

9  The  cast  of  mind  vvhich  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man', 
makes  hira  look  forward  into  futurity',  and  consider  what  will 
be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence',  as  well  as  what  it  is  at 
present'.  He  knows  that  the  misery^  or  happiness'  which  is  re- 
served for  him  in  another  world',  loses  nothing  of  its  reality  by 
being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him\  The  objects 
do  not  appear  httle  to  him  because  they  are  remote'.  He 
considers  that  those  pleasures^  and  pains'  which  lie  hid  in 
eternity',  approach  nearer  to  him  every  moment';  and  will  be 
present  with  him'  in  their  full  weight'  and  measure',  as  much 
as  those  pains'*  and  pleasures'  which  he  feels  at  this  very  in- 
Btant\  For  this  reason',  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself 
that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature',  and  the  ul- 
timate design  of  his  being\ 

10  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action',  and 
consider  the  most  distant,'  as  well  as  the  most  immediate  ef- 
fects of  it\  He  supersedes  every  little  prospec-t  of  gain^  and 
advantage'  which  otTers  itself  here',  if  he  does  not  Hn^  it  con- 
sistent with  his  views  of  an  hereafter'.  In  a  word',  his  hopes 
are  full  of  immortality';  his  schemes  are  large'  and  glorious'; 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows  liis  true  interest', 
and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods\  addison. 

SECTION  V. 

On  the  government  of  our  thong'hts, 
A  MULTITUDE  ol' cases  occur,  in  which  we  are  no  less 
accountable  for  what  we  tliiuk,  than  lor  what  we  do.  As,  first, 
when  the  introduction  of  any  train  of  thouglit  depends  upon 
ourselves,  and  is  our  voluntary  act,  by  turning  our  attention 
towards  such  objects,  awakening  such  passions,  or  engaging 
in  such  empktyments,  as  we  know  must  give  a  peculiar  de- 
termination to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thought^?,  by  what- 
ever accident  they  may  have  l)een  originally  suggested,  are 
indulged  with  deliberation  and  complacency. 

2  Though  the  mind  has  been  passive  in  their  reception, 
and  therefore  free  from  blame;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in  their 
continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.     They  mav  have 
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intruded  at  first,  like  unbidden  ^ests ;  but  if,  when  entered, 
they  are  made  welcome,  and  kindly  entertained,  the  case  is 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been  invited  from  the  beginning. 

3  If  we  arc  thus  accountable  to  God  for  thoughts  eithei 
voluntarily  introciuced,  or  dfliberately  induiged,  we  are  no 
less  so,  in  the  last  oiace,  li)r  iliase  which  find  admittance  into 
our  hearts  from  supine  negfigence,  fiom  total  retaxalum  of 
attention,  from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with  entire 
license,  "'  hke  tiie  eyes  of  the  Ibol.  towards  the  ends  of  the 
earth.'* 

4  Our  minds  are,  in  this  case,  thrown  open  to  folly  and  va- 
nity. They  are  prostituted  to  every  evil  thing  wliich  pleases 
to  take  possession.  The  consequences  must  ali  be  charged  to 
our  accomit;  and  in  vain  we  plead  excuse  trom  human  infir 
mity.  Hence  it  appeai-s,  that  the  great  object  at  which  we 
are  to  aim  in  governing  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  most 
effectuai  measures  lor  preventing  the  introduction  of  such  as 
are  sinful ;  and  lor  hastening  their  expulsion,  if  they  shall 
have  introduced  themselves  without  consent  of  the  will. 

5  But  wh.cn  we  descend  into  our  breasts,  and  examine 
how  far  we  have  studied  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  who  can 
tell,  "  how  ofi  he  hath  offended  r"  In  no  article  of  religion  of 
morals  are  men  more  culpribly  remiss,  than  iji  the  unrestramed 
indulgence  they  give  to  fancy :  and  that  too,  for  the  most 
part,  without  remorse.  Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to 
exert  her  powers,  thouglit,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been 
active  in  every  breast,  without  a  mon^ent's  suspension  or  pause. 

6  The  current  of  ideas  has  been  always  flo\%'ing.  The 
wheels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual 
motion.  Let  ;ne  ask,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  incessant 
activity,  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the  innumera- 
ble hours  that  have  been  employed  in  thought,  how  few  are 
marked  with  any  permanent  or  useful  effect  ?  How  many 
have  eith.er  passed  nv/ay  in  idle  dreams;  or  have  been  aban- 
doned to  anxious  disct>ntented  musings,  to  unsociay^nd  ma- 
lignant passions,  or  to  irregultir  and  criminal  desires  r 

7  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  storehouse  of  iniquity  which 
the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal ;  could  I  draw  out  and  read 
to  them  a  iist  of  nil  the  in;airinntions  they  have  devised,  and 
all  the  passions  the}'  have  iiidulged  in  secret;  Avhat  a  picture 
of  men  should  I  present  to  themselves !  What  crimes  would 
they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  secrecy,  which  to  their 
most  intimate  companions  thsy  durst  not  reveal  1 

8  Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  innocently 
employed,  they  too  commonly  suffer  them  to  run  out  intoex- 
e^vagant  imaginations,  and  chimerical  olans  of  what  the? 
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would  wish  to  attain,  or  choose  to  be,  if  they  could  frame  the 
course  of  thin^-s  according  to  their  desire.  Though  such  em- 
ployments of  lancy  come  not  under  the  same  description  with 
those  which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblamable  they 
seldom  are.  Besides  tiie  waste  of  time  wliich  they  occasion, 
and  the  misapplication  which  they  indicate  of  those  intellec- 
tual powers  that  were  given  to  us  (or  much  nobler  purposes, 
such  romantic,  speculations  lead  us  always  into  the  neigiibour- 
hood  ol'  forbidden  regions. 

9  They  place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  connected  with  some  one  bad  passion ;  and  they 
always  nourish  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.  They 
unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to  rational  pursuits. 
or  for  acquiescing  in  sober  plans  oi' conduct.  From  that  ideal 
world  in  which  it  allows  itself  to  dwtlt,  it  returns  to  the  com- 
merce of  men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  sr^kly  and  tainted,  averse 
to  discharging  the  duties,  anil  sometimes  disqualified  even 
for  relishing  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  lile. 

SECTION  VI. 
On  the  evils  which  Jiow  from  unrestrained  passiotis. 

WHEN  man  revolted  from  his  Maker',  his  passions  re- 
belled against  liimself\  and'',  from  being  originally  the 
ministers  of  reason',  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the  soul\ — 
Hence',  in  treating  of  this  subject',  two  things  may  be  as- 
sumed as  principles^:  first',  that  through  the  present  weak- 
ness of  the  understanding',  our  passions  are  often  directed 
towards  improper  objects^;  and  next',  that  even  when  their 
direction  is  jusi\  and  their  objects  are  innocent',  they  per- 
petually tend  to  run  into  excess^;  they  always  hurry  us  to- 
wards their  gratification',  with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetu- 
osity^. On  these  iwo  points',  then',  turns  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  our  passions^:  first',  to  ascertain  the  proper  objects 
of  their  pursuit';  and  next'  to  restrain  them  in  that  pursuit"', 
when  thi^y  would  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason\ 

2  If  there  is  any  passion  which  intrudes  itself  unseasonably 
mto  our  mind',  which  darkens  and  troubles  our  Judgment',  or 
habitually  discomposes  our  temper';  which  unfits  us  lor  pro- 
perly discharging  the  duties',  or  disqualifies  us  for  cheerfully 
enjoying  the  comlbrts  of  life',  we  may  certainly  conclude  it 
to  have  gained  a  dangerous  ascendant\  The  great  object 
wWch  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves',  is',  to  acquire  a 
firm  and  steadfast  mind',  which  the  infatuation  of  passion 
shall  not  seduce',  nor  its  violence  shake^;  which',  resting  oci 
fixed  prnciples',  shall',  irithe  m.idst  of  contending  emotions', 
feniain  free  ,  and  master  of  itself^;  able  to  listen  calmly  to 
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the  voice  of  conscience',  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates 
mthout  hesitation\ 

3  To  obtain',  il"  possible',  such  command  of  passion',  is  one 
of  the  hig-hest  attainments  of  liie  rational  nature\  Arguments 
to  show  its  imjKH-tance',  crowd  upon  us  lion i  every  quarter^ 
If  there  be  atiy  leriile  source  oi'nuschief  lo  human  lile',  it  is', 
beyond  doubt',  the  misrule  ofpassion\  It  is  this  which  poisons 
the  enjoyment  of  indivichials",  overturns  the  order  o{'st)ciety', 
and  sirews  the  path  of  lite  with  so  many  miseries',  as  to  ren- 
der it  indeed  the  vale  of  tears'. 

4  All  those  g-reat  scenes  of  public  calamity',  which  we  be- 
liold  with  astonishment^  and  horror',  have  orig-inate.l  from  the 
source  of  violent  pnssions\  These  have  overspread  the  earth 
with  bloodshed^  These  have  poifited  the  assassin's  dag-g-er', 
and  filled  the  poisoned  bowf.  'I'liese',  in  every  age',  have 
furnished  too  copious  materials  for  the  orator's  pathetic  de- 
clamation', and  l()r  the  poet's  tragical  song^^ .  When  from  pub- 
lic life  we  descend  to  private  conduct',  though  passion  operates 
not  there  in  so  wide  and  destructive  a  sphere',  we  shall  find 
its  influence  to  be  no  less  hanelhr. 

5  I  need  not  mention  the  black  and  fierce  passions',  such  as 
envy\  jealousy\  and  reveng^e',  whose  eficcls  are  onviously 
noxious',and  v/hose  agitaiioiis  are  immediate  misery';  buttake 
any  of  the  licentious  and  sensual  kind\  Sujiix)se  it  to  :ave  un- 
limited scope^;  trace  ittliroughout  itscourse',antl  wesj^all  find 
that  gradually',  as  it  rises',  it  taints  the  soundness*,  and 
troubles  the  peace',  of  his  mind  over  whonj  it  reigiLs';  that',  in 
its  progress  ,  it  engages  him  in  pursuits  which  are  marked 
either  with  danger'  or  with  shame';  that',  in  the  end',  it 
wastes  his  lbrtu!ie\  destroys  his  healtli\  or  debases  his  cha- 
racter'; and  aggravatesall  the  miseries  in  which  it  has  involved 
him',  with  the  concludin.^  pangs  of  bitter  remorse'.  Through 
all  the  stages  of  this  ^atal  course',  how  many  have  heretotbre 
run\''  What  multitudes  do  we  dally  behold  pursuing  ii',  with 
blind  and  headlong  steps'.''  blair. 

SECTION  VII. 
On  the  proper  state  of  our  temper,  with  respect  to  one  another, 

IT  is  evident',  in  tlie  general',  that  if  we  con«Jult  either  pub- 
lic welfare'  or  private  happiness'.  Christian  charity  ought  to 
leg-ulate  our  disposition  in  mutual  intx?rcourse'.  l^ut  as  this 
great  principle  admits  of  several  diversified  appearances', 
lot  us  consider  some  of  tlie  chief  I'orms  under  wluch  it  ought 
to  show  itself  in  the  usual  tenctr  of  life\ 

2  What',  first',  presents  itself  to  be  recommended',  is  a 
peaceable  temper';  a  disposition  averse  to  give  offence',  and 
i-2* 
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desirous  of  cultivating  harmony',  and  amicable  intercourse 
in  society^  This  supposes  yielding'^  and  condescendino;  man- 
iiers\  unwillingness  to  contend  with  others  about  triiies',  and'', 
in  contests  that  are  unavoidable',  proper  moderation  of  spirit^ 

3  Such  a  temper  is  tiie  first  principle  of  {".elf-enjoyment\ 
It  is  the  basisofallorder'and  happiness  anu)ngniankinii\  The 

Eositive'  and  contentious^  therude^  and  quarrelsome',  are  the 
ane  of  society  \  They  seem  destined  to  blast  the  small  share 
of  comtbrt',  wnich  nature  l:as  here  allotted  to  man\  But  they 
cannot  disturb  the  peace  oi*  others',  mt)re  than  they  break  their 
own\  The  hurricane  rag-es  first  in  their  OAvn  bosom',  before  it 
is  let  forth  upon  tlie  world\  In  the  tempests  which  they  raise', 
they  are  always  tossed',  and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  perish\ 

4  A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by  a  candid  one', 
or  a  disposition  to  view  the  condiict  of  others  with  fairness' 
and  impartiality\  This  stands  opposed  to  a  jealous^  and  sus- 
picious temper,  Avliich  ascribes  every  action  to  the  worst  mo- 
tive', and  throws  a  black  shade  over  every  character^  If  we 
would  be  happy  in  ourselves\or  in  our  connexions  with  others', 
let  us  guard  against  this  malignant  spirit\  Let  us  study  that 
charity  "which  thinketh  no  evif;"  that  temper  which',  with- 
out degenerating  into  credulity',  will  dispose  us  to  be  just';  and 
which  can  allow  us  to  observe  an^rror',  without  imputing  it  as 
a  crime\  Tims  we  shall  be  kept  free  from  that  continual  irri- 
tation', which  imaginary  injuries  raise  in  a  susjDicious  breast', 
and  shall  walk  among  men  as  our  brethren',  not  as  our 
enemies'. 

5  But  to  be  peaceable\  and  to  be  candid',  is  not  all  that  is 
required  of  a  good  man' .  He  must  cultivate  a  kind\  generous\ 
and  sympathizing  temper',  which  feels  for  distress',  wherever 
it  is  behekr;  which  enters  into  the  concerns  of  his  friends  with 
ardour',  and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  intercourse',  is  gentle\ 
obliging',  and  humane\  How  amiable  appears  such  a  dispo- 
sition', Avhen  contrasted  with  a  malicious^  or  envious  temper', 
which  wraps  itself  up  in  its  OAvn  narrow  interest\  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others',  and',  with  an  unnatural 
satisfaction',  feeds  on  their  disappointments'  or  miseries'^! 
How  little  does  he  know  of  the  true  happiness  of  life',  who  is 
a  stranger  to  that  intercourf.e  ofgood  offices^  and  kind  affec- 
tions', which',  by  a  nleasing  charm',  attaches  men  to  one 
another',  and  circulates  ji>y  from  heart'  to  iieart'! 

6  We  are  not  to  imagine',  that  a  benevolent  temper  find% 
no  exercise',  unless  when  opportunities  otier  of  performing 
actions  of  high  generosity',  or  of  extensive  utility'.  These 
may  seldom  occur\  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  mai)* 
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kind',  in  a  good  measu^e^  precludes  them^.  But',  in  the  or- 
dinary round  ofhunum  aftiiirs',  many  occasions  daily  present 
themselves'',  of  miii^tin<j  the  vexations  which  others  sutler^; 
oi'soouiin^  their  minds';  of  aiding"  their  interest';  ©f  promot- 
ing- their  cneerfulness'  or  ease\  Such  occasions  may  relate 
to  the  smaller  inciilents  of  lire\ 

7  But  let  us  remcmhcr',  that  of  small  incidents  the  system 
of  imman  life  is  chieHy  composed^  The  attentions  which  re- 
spect tisese',  when  sui^^ested  hy  real  benignity  of  temper',  are 
otlen  more  material  t<»  the  happiness  of  those  around  us',  than 
actions  which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity'  and 
splendour\  No  wise'*  or  good  man',  ought  to  account  any 
rules  of  behaviour  as  below  iiis  regard',  which  tend  to  cement 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfortable  union\ 
Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  intercourse  which  belongs  to 
domestic  life',  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  ample  ranged 

8  It  is  very  unfortunate',  that  within  that  circle',  men  too 
ollen  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to 
the  caprice  of  passion'  and  humour^  Whereas  there',  on 
the  contrary',  more  than  any  where  else',  it  concerns  them  to 
attend  to  the  government  of  their  heart\  to  check  what  is 
violent  in  their  tempers',  and  to  soflcn  what  is  harsh  in  their 
manners'^  For  there  tlie  temper  is  formed\  There',  the 
real  character  displays  itseiP.  Tlie  forms  of  the  world',  dis 
guise  men  when  abroad'.  But  vv^ithin  his  own  family',  every 
man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is\ 

9  In  all  our  intercourse  then  with  others',  particularly  in 
tliat  which  is  closest'  and  most  intimate',  let  us  cultivate  a 
peaceable\  a  candiiP,  a  gentle',  and  li'iendly  temper\  This 
IS  the  temper  to  Avhich',  by  repeated  injunctions',  our  holy 
reli^on  seeks  to  form  us\  This  was  the  temper  of  Christ . 
This  is  the  temper  of  Heaven\ 

SECTION  VIII. 

Excellence  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

IS  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  truths  of  the  GosjxjI. 
with  full  assurance  of  faith?  I  glory  in  such  bigotry.  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  a  thousand  worlds.  I  congratu- 
late the  man  who  is  possessed  of  it:  for  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes and  calamities  of  the  present  state,  that  man  enjovs 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  consolation,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 

2  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  so  favourable  to  all  the 
kind,  and  all  the  sublime  affections ;  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatre«i 
and  i)ersecution,  tx)  t}Tanny,  to  injustice,  and  every  soi  t  of 
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malevolence,  as  the  Gospel.  It  breathes  nothing  throughout, 
hut  mercy,  benevo'enec,  and  peace. 

3  Poetry  is  sabiime,  \v[ien  ii  awakens  in  the  mind  any 
great  and  good  affhctioii,  as  {"^iety,  or  |);'tr'n)tism.  Thic  is  one 
of  the  noblest  elii-cts  of  tiie  art.  The  Psalms  are  remarka- 
ble, beyond  ail  other  writings,  r.»r  their  power  ofinsioring  de- 
vout emotions.  But  ii  is  not  in  this  ros()ect  only,  that  they 
are  sublime.  Of  the  divine  nature  they  contain  the  most 
magnificent  descriptions,  that  the  soul  oV  man  can  compre- 
hend.    The  hundred  and  lourth  Psahn,  in  particular,  displays 

fM\e  power  and  goodness  of  Providence,  in  creating  iiud  pye- 
lierving  the  world,  and  the  yari<  us  tribes  of  animals  in  it,  with 

such  majestic  brevity  and  beauty,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  look  lor 

ill  aiw  human  composition. 

4  Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  are  level  to  hum.an 
capacity,  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  die  purest  truth,  and  the 
soundest  morality.  All  the  genius  and  learning  oi'  {'he  hea- 
then world;  all  the  penetration  of  Pytliagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  Iiad  never  been  able  to  produce  such  a  system  of 
moral  duty,  and  so  rational  an  account  of  Providence  and  of 
man,  as  are  to  be  f()und  in  the  New  Testament.  Ccmipared, 
indeed,  with  this,  al'  other  moral  and  theological  wisdom 

Loses,  discounteiiuncV,  ami  like  folly  shows.  BE.4TTIE. 

SECTION  IX. 

Reflections  occasioned  by  a  review  of  the  blessing's  pronounced 

by  Christ  on  his  disciples,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

WHAT  abundhiit  reason  have  we  to  thank  God^,  that  this 
large  and  instructive  discourse  of  o\u-  l»iessed  Redeemer',  is 
so  particularly  recorded  l)y  the  sacred  his1orian\  Let  every 
one  that  "hath  ears  to  hear','' attend  to  it':  lor  surely  no 
man  ever  spoke  as  our  Lord  did  <.n  this  occasion^  Let  us 
fix  our  minds  in  a  posture  of  humble  attention',  that  we  may 
*' receive  the  lav/  from  his  mouth\" 

2  Hr  opened  it  with  blessiugs',  repeated  and  mosL  iniport- 
ant  blessing3\  But  on  whom  are  iliey  pronounced^''  and 
whom  are  we  taught  to  think  the  happiest  of  mankind'?  The 
meek' and  the  humble';  the  penitent'  and  the  mercifuf ;  the 
peaceful''  and  the  pure';  those  tliat  bun^'er''  and  thirst  after 
righteou.mess';  those  that  labour',  but  tiiint  Jiot  under  perse- 
cution'! Lord'!  how  ditferent  are  thy  maxims  from  th:ose  of 
the  children  (f  ti  is  world'! 

^  3  They  call  the  proud  liappy':  and  admire  the  gay\  the 
rich^j  the  powerful',  and  tlie  victorious'.  But  let  a  vain  world 
take  its  gaudy  trifles',  and  dress  up  the  Ibolish  creatures  that 
pursue  them\    May  our  souls  share  in  that  happiness',  which 
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the  Son  of  God  came  to  recommend'  and  to  procure^!  Mar 
we  obtain  mercy  of  the  Lord^;  may  we  be  owned  as  his  chil- 
dren^; enjoy  his  presence';  and  inherit  his  kingdom^!  With 
these  enjoyments^  and  these  hopes',  we  will  cheerfully  wel- 
come tiie  lowest',  or  the  most  painful  circum3tances\ 

4  liet  us  be  animated  to  cultivate  those  amiable  virtues', 
which  are  here  reconmiended  to  us':  this  humility'  and  meek' 
ness';  this  penitent  sense  of  sin';  thisardent  desire  after  right- 
eousness'; this  compassion'  and  purity';  this  peacefulness' 
and  Icjrtitude  of  sou'.';  and',  m  a  word',  this  universal  good 
ness  which  becomes  us',  as  we  sustain  the  character  of"  the 
salt  of  the  earth',"  and  "  the  light  of  the  world'." 

5  Is  there  not  reason  to  lament',  that  we  answer  the  cha- 
racter no  better'?  Is  there  not  reason  to  exclaim  with  a  good 
man  in  former  times',  "Biessed  Lord'!  eitlier  these  are  not 
thy  words',  or  we  are  not  Christians'!"  Oh'.,  season  our  liearts 
more  efiectuaily  with  thy  grace'!  Pour  forth  that  divine  oil  on 
our  lamps''  Then  sliall  the  flame  brighten';  then  shall  the 
ancient  honours  of  thy  religion  be  revFved';  and  multitudes 
be  awakened''  and  animated',  by  the  lustre  of  it',  "  to  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven^"  doddridge. 

SECTION  X. 

Schemes  of  life  often  illmorT/. 
OMAR,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy-five  years 
in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  favour  of  three  successive 
califs  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and  silver;  and  whenever 
he  appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  proclaimed  his 
passage. 

2  Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  iiiel ;  the  fragrant  flower  is 
passing  away  in  its  own  odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  began 
to  fail;  the  curls  of  beauty  lell  from  his  head;  stren^-th  de- 

Earted  from  his  hands  ;  and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave 
ack  to  the  calif  the  keys  of  trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy : 
and  sought  no  other  pleasure  lor  the  remains  of  life,  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  g-ood. 

3  The  powers  ofhis  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  His  cham 
ber  was  filled  by  visitants,  eager  to  catch  the  dictates  of  ex 
perience,  and  olTlcious  to  pav  the  tribute  of  admiration. 
Caled,  the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Kgypt,  entered  every  day  early, 
and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful  and  eloquent:  Omar  ad- 
mired his  wit,  and  loved  his  docility.  "  Tell  me,"  said  Caled, 
"  thou  to  whose  voice  natit)ns  have  listened,  and  whose  vds- 
dom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  tell  me  how  I  may 
resemble  Omar  the  prudent    The  arts  by  which  thou  has< 
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gained  power  and  preserved  it,  are  to  thee  no  longer  neces^ 
sary  or  useful ;  impart  to  mc  the  secret  of  thy  conduct,  and 
teach  me  the  plan  ui)oii  which  tijy  wisdom  has  built  thy 
Ibrtune." 

4  "Young  man,"  saiJ  Omar,  "  it  is  of  little  use  to  form 
plans  ol'lite.  When  I  took  rny  lirsL  survey  ofihe  world,  in  my 
twentieth  year,  having  cousidcred  the  various  coiuhtions  of 
mankind,  in  the  iiouroi'soliiu.jc  I  saitl  tiiuo  lo  mysel!',  leaning 
against  a  cedar,  which  spread  its  branches  over  nvy  head, 
'Seventy  years  are  allowed  to  man;  1  liave  yet  fifty  re- 
maining. 

5  " '  fen  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  oC  knowledge, 
and  ten  I  will  pass  in  l()reign  countries ;  1  shall  he  learned, 
and  therefore  shall  be  honoured  ;  every  citv  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  suuleni  v/i/1  solicit  my  friendship.  Twen- 
ty years  thus  ])asse.l,  will  store  my  mina  with  ima;res,  which 
I  shall  be  busy,  thr)ugh  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  combining  and 
comparing.  I  sha^l  revel  in  inexhaustible  accumulations  of 
intellectual  riches;  I  shall  find  new  pleasures  lor  every  mo- 
ment; and  shall  never  more  be  woa'-y  of  myself. 

6  "'I  will  not,  however,  deviate  too  far  from  the  "beaten 
track  of  hfe;  but  will  try  what  can  be  llnmd  in  female  deli- 
cacy. I  will  marry  a  wife  beautiiul  as  the  Houries,  and  wise 
as  Zobeide  :  with  lier  I  will  live  twenty  years  within  the  sub- 
urbs of  Bagdat,  in  evary  pleasure  that  wealth  can  purcliase, 
and  fancy  can  invent. 

7  "  '  I  will  then  retire  to  a  rural  dwelling,  pass  my  days  in  ob- 
scurity and  contemplation,  and  lie  silently  down  on  the  bed 
of  death.  Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution, 
that  I  will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes:  that  I  will 
never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  courts ;  1  will  never 
pant  for  public  honours,  nor  disturb  m>- quiet  with  the  allliirs 
of  state.'  Such  was  my  scheme  of  liie,  which  I  impressed 
mdelibly  upon  my  memory. 

8  "  The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  ^vas  to  be  spent  in 
search  of  knowledge,  and  I  know  not  liow  I  was  diverted  from 
my  design.  I  had  no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any 
ungovernable  passions  within.  1  regarded  knowledge  as  the 
highest  honmir,  and  the  most,  engaging  pleasure;  yet  day 
stole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  till  I  found 
that  seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  left  nothing 
behind  them. 

9  "  I  now  postponed  my  purpose  of  travelling :  for  why 
should  I  go  abroad,  while  so  mucli  remained  to  be  learned  at 
home  ?  I  immured  myself  for  four  years,  and  studied  the  laws 
«f  the  empire.    The  fame  of  my  skill  reached  the  judges ; 
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I  was  found  able  to  speak  upon  doubtful  questions ;  and  was 
commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the  caUf.  I  was 
heard  with  attention;  I  was  consulted  with  confidence;  and 
the  love  of  praise  fastened  on  my  heart. 

10  "  I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries;  listened  with  rap- 
ture to  the  relations  of  travellers ;  and  resolved  some  time  to 
ask  my  dismission,  that  1  might  feast  my  soul  with  novelty: 
but  my  presence  was  always  necessary;  and  the  stream  of 
business  hurried  me  along.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  lest  I 
should  be  charged  with  ingratitude  :  but  1  still  proposed  to 
travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myself  by  marriage. 

11  "In  my  fii'tieth  year,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  time  of 
travelling  was  past ;  and  thought  it  best  to  lay  hold  on  the 
felicity  yet  u)  my  power,  and  indulge  myself  in  domestic 

f)leasures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beauti- 
ill  as  the  Houries,  and  Avise  as  Zobeide.  1  inquired  and  re- 
jected, consulted  and  deliberated,  till  the  sixty-second  year 
made  me  ashamed  of  wishing  to  marry.  I  had  now  nothing 
left  but  retirement;  and  lor  retirement  I  never  found  a  tune, 
till  disease  forced  me  from  public  employment. 

12  "  Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  conse- 
quence. VV  ith  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  trifled 
away  the  years  of  improvement ;  with  a  restless  desii'e  ol 
seeing  different  countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city;  with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial  felicity,  I 
have  lived  unmarried;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of 
contemplative  retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls 
of  Baffdat."  dr.  johnson. 

SECTION  XI. 
The  pleasures  of  virtuous  sensibility, 

THE  good  effects  of  true  sensibility',  on  general  virtue  • 
and  happiness',  admit  of  no  dispute'.  Let  i;s  consider  its 
effect  on  the  happiness  of  him  who  possesses  it',  and  the  va- 
rious pleasures  to  which  it  gives  him  access^  If  he  is  master 
of  riches''  or  influence',  it  afUirds  him  the  means  of  increasing 
his  own  enjoyment',  by  relieving  the  wants',  or  increasing 
the  comforts  of  others^  If  he  comniands  not  these  advan- 
tages', yet  all  the  comforts  which  he  sees  in  the  possession  of 
the  deserving',  become  in  some  sort  his',  by  his  rejoicing  in 
the  good  which  they  cnjoy\ 

2  Even  the  fiice  of  nature',  yields  a  satisfaction  to  him', 
which  the  insensible  can  never  know\  The  profusion  of 
ffoodness',  whicli  he  beholds  poured  forth  on  the  universe', 
dilates  his  heart  with  the  thought',  that  innumerable  multi- 
tudes around  him',  are  blest'  and  .happy\    When  he  Bee« 
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the  labours  of  men  appearing  to  prosper',  and  views  a  coun- 
try flourishing  in  wealth^  and  industry^;  when  he  beholds  the 
spring- coming  forth  i:i  its  beauty\  and  reviving  the  decayed 
face  of  nature^,  or  in  autumn',  beholds  the  fields  loaded  with 
plent3^\  and  twe  year  crowned  with  all  its  fruits';  he  lifts  his 
affections  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all',  and  re- 
joices in  the  general  felicity'  and  joy\ 

3  It  may  indeed  be  objected',  that  the  same  sensibility  lavs 
open  the  heart  to  be  pierced  with  many  wounds',  from  tne 
distresses  which  abound  in  the  workP;  exposes  us  to  fr-equent 
Buffering  fi-om  tlie  participation  which  it  communicates  of  the 
sorrows',  as  well  as  of  the  joys  of  friendship^  But  let  it  be 
considered',  that  the  tender  melancholy  of  sym.pathv',  is  ac- 
companied with  a  sensati(m',  which  they  who  feel  it  would 
not  exchange  lor  the  gratifications  of  the  selfish\  When  the 
heart  is  strongly  moved  by  any  of  the  kind  affections',  even 
when  it  pours  itself  forth  in  virtuous  sorrow',  a  secret  attrac- 
tive charm  mingles  with  the  pauiful  emotion"";  there  is  a  joy 
in  the  midst  of  grief  \ 

4  I-.et  it  be  farther  considered',  that  the  griefs  which  sensi- 
bility introduces',  are  counterbalanced  by  pleasures  which  flow 
from  the  same  source\  Sensibility  heightens  in  general  the 
human  powers',  and  is  connected  with  acuteness  in  all  our  feel- 
ings'. If  it  makes  us  more  alive  to  some  painfil  sensations',  in 
return',  it  renders  the  pleasing  ones  more  vivid'  and  animated\ 

5  Tiie  selfish  man',  languishes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  plea- 
surest  They  are  confined  to  what  affects  his  own  interest\ 
He  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifications',  till  they  be- 
come insipid\     But  the  man  of  virtuous  sensibility',  moves 
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^aste',  by  conveying  satisfaction  to  othei-s  .  Often  it  is  in  his 
power',  in  one  way  or  other',  to  S(X)th  the  afllicted  heart',  to 
carry  some  consolation  into  the  house  of  wo\ 

6  In  the  scenes  of  ordinary  lile\  in  the  domestic'"  and  social 
intercourses  of  men',  the  cordiali/y  of  his  affections  cheers' 
and  gladdens  hini\  Every  appearance',  every  description  of 
innocent  happiness',  is  enjoyed  by  hini\  Every  native  ex- 
pression of  kindness'  and  affection  among  others',  is  felt  by 
him',  even  tfiough  he  be  not  the  object  of  it\  In  a  circle  ol 
friends  enjoving^one  another',  he  is  as  happy  as  the  happiest\ 

7  In  a  word',  fie  lives  in  a  diflerent  sort  of  world',  from  that 
which  tfie  selfish  man  inhabits'.  Ke  possesses  a  new  sense  tliat 
enables  him  to  behold  objects  which  the  selfish  cannot  see'.  At 
the  same  time',  his  enjoyments  are  not  of  that  kind  wliicti 
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remain  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  mind'.  They  penetrate 
the  heart\  They  enlarge'  and  elevntc\  the^  refine'  and  en- 
noWe  it\  To  all  the  pleasing-  emotions  ot  alTection''j  they 
add  the  dignified  consciousness  of  virtue\ 

8  Children  of  men't  men  firmed  by  nature  to  live'  and  to 
feel  as  brethren'!  how  long  will  ye  cr-ntinue  to  estrange  your- 
selves from  one  another  by  comp';titions^  and  jealousies', 
when  in  cordial  union  ye  might  be  so  much  more  blest\''  How 
long  will  ye  seek  your  happiness  in^'fish  gratifications  a^  ,ne', 
neglecting  those  purer'  and  better  sources  of  jny',  which  flow 
from  the  aifections'  and  the  hearr  r  blajk. 

SECTION  XIL 

On  the  true  honour  of  man. 

THE  proper  honour  of  man  arises  not  from  some  of  tliose 
splendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite  high  admiration. 
Courage  and  prowess,  military  renown,  signal  victories,  and 
conquest?,  may  render  the  name  of  a  man  famous,  without 
rendering  his  character  truly  honourable.  To  many  brave 
men,  to  many  heroes  renowned  in  story,  we  look  up  watli 
wonder.  Their  exploits  are  recorded.  Their  praises  are  sung. 
They  stand,  as- on  an  eminence,  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Their  eminence,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  of  that  sort,  betbre 
wliich  we  bow  Avith  inward  esteem  and  respect.  Something 
more  is  wanted  lor  that  purpose,  than  the  conquerinf?  arto, 
and  the  intrepid  mind. 

2  The  laurels  of  the  warrior  must  at  all  times  be  dyed  m 
blood,  and  bedewed  Avith  the  tears  of  tlie  widow  and  the  or- 
phan. But  if  they  have  been  stained  by  rapine  and  inlujmanily; 
if  sordid  avarice  has  marked  his  character;  or  low  and  gross 
sensualily  has  degraded  his  life;  the  great  hero  sinks  into  a  lit- 
tle man.  What,  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  view,  we  ad- 
mired, becomes  mean,  perhaps  odious,  Avhen  we  examine  it 
more  closely.  It  is  like  the  cok)ssal  statue,  whose  immense  size 
struck  the  spectator  afar  off  with  astonishment;  but  Avhcn 
nearly  viewed,  it  appears  disproiX)rtioned,  unshapely,  and  rude. 

3  Observations  of  the  same  kind  maybe  applied  to  all  the 
reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplishments;  from  the  re- 
fined politics  of  the  statesman,  or  the  literary  efi<>rts  of  genius 
and  erudition.  These  bestow,  and  within  certain  lK)unds  ought 
to  bestow,  eminence  and  distinction  on  me»i.  They  discover 
talents  which  in  themselves  are  shining;  and  which  become 
highly  valuable,  when  employed  in  advancing  the  good  of 
»ngj:ikind.  Hence,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  fame.  But  a 
distinctJDr.  is  to  bfe  made  between  fam^  and  true  honour, 
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4  The  statesman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be  famous, 
while  yet  the  man  himself  is  far  from  being  honoured.  We 
envy  his  abifities.  We  wisii  to  rival  them.  But  we  v/ould 
not  choose  to  be  classed  with  him  who  possesses  them.  In 
seances  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  every  record  of  an 
cient  or  modern  history. 

5  From  all  this  it  Ibllows,  that  in  order  to  discern  where 
man's  true  hont)ur  lies,  we  must  look,  not  to  any  adventitious 
circumstances  of  fortune  ;jiot  to  any  single  sparkling  quality; 
but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man  ;  what  entitles  him,  as 
such,  to  rank  high  among  that  class  of  beings  to  which  he 
belongs;  in  a  word,  we  must  look  to  the  mind  and  the  soul, 

6  A  mind  superior  to  lear,  to  selfish  interest  and  corruption; 
a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uniform  rectitude  and 
integrity ;  the  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  which  no 
bribe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  overaAve ;  neither  iDy  pleasure 
melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by  distress  sunk  into  dejection; 
such  is  the  mind  which  forms  the  distinction  and  emmence  of 
man. 

7  One  who,  in  no  situation  of  life,  is  either  ashamed  or  afraid 
of  discliarginghis  duty,  and  acting  his  proper  part  with  firm- 
ness and  constancy ;  tnie  to  the  God  whom  he  worships,  and 
true  to  the  laith  in  which  he  professes  to  believe  ;  full  of  affec  • 
tion  to  his  brethren  of  mankind;  faithful  to  his  friends,  ge- 
nerous to  his  enemies,  warm  Avith  compassion  to  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  self-denying  to  little  private  interests  and  pleasures,  but 
zealous  for  public  interest  and  happiness;  magnanimous,  with- 
out being  proud  ;  humble,  without  heing  mean  ;  just,  without 
being  harsh  ;  simple  in  his  manners,  but  manly  in  his  feelings  ; 
on  whose  word  we  can  entirely  rely ;  whose  countenance 
never  deceives  us  ;  whose  professions  of  kindness  are  the  ef- 
fusions of  his  heart :  one,  in  fine,  whom,  independently  of  any 
views  of  advantage,  we  should  choose  for  a  superior,  could 
trust  in  as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother — this  is  the 
man,  whom,  in  our  heart,  above  all  others,  we  do,  we  mus* 
honour.  blair. 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  influence  of  devotion  on  the  happiness  of  life, 

WHATEVER  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  what 
ever  calms  and  reguhtes  the  temper,  is  a  source  of^  happi- 
ness. ^Devotion  produces  these  eflccts  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. It  inspires  composure  of  spirit,  mildness,  and  benignity  ; 
weakens  the  painful,  and  chennhes  the  pleasing  emotions  • 
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mnd,  by  these  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man  in  a 
smooth  and  placid  tenor. 

2  Besides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the  niind,  de^ 
votion  opens  a  field  of  enjoyments,  to  wSiich  the  vicioiis  are 
entire  strangers;  enjoyments  the  more  valual)lc,  as  they  pe- 
culiarly belong'  to  retirement,  when  the  world  leaves  us;  und 
to  adversity,  when  it  hecon)es  our  loe.  These  are  the  tfva 
seasons,  for  which  every  wise  man  v/ould  most  wish  to  pro- 
vide some  hidden  store  of  comfort. 

3  For  .et  him  he  placed  in  the  most  fovourable  situation 
whi^h  the  human  state  admits,  the  world  can  neither  always 
aJTxUse  him,  nor  always  shield  him  from  distress.  There  will 
oe  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  many  of  dejection,  in  his  life. 
If  he  be  a  stranger  to  God,  and  to  devotion,  how  dreary  will  the 
gloom  of  solitude  often  prove!  With  what  oppressive  weight  » 
will  sickness,  disappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  spirits! 

.  4  But  for  those  pensive  periods,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief 
prepared.  From  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  common  va- 
nities of  life,  or  from  the  painlul  corrosion  of  its  cares  and  sor- 
rows, devotion  transports  him  into  a  new  region  ;  and  sur- 
rounds hhn  there  Avith  such  objects,  as  are  the  most  fitted  to 
cheer  the  dejection,  to  calm  the  tumults,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  heart, 

5  li'  the  world  has  been  empty  and  delusive,  it  gladdens 
him  with  the  prospect  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things, 
about  to  arise.  If  men  have  been  un,^rateful  and  base,  it  dis- 
plays before  him  the  faithfidness  of  that  Supreriie  Being, 
who,  though  every  other  friend  fail,  will  never  forsake  him. 

6  Let  us  consult  our  experience,  and  we  shall  find,  that  tne 
two  greatest  sources  of  inward  joy,  are,  the  exercise  of  love 
directed  towards  a  deserving  object,  and  the  exercise  of  hope 
terminating  on  some  high  and  assured  happiness.  Both  these 
are  supplied  by  devotion ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  surprised,  if,  on  some  occasions,  it  Jills  the  hearts  of  good 
men  with  a  salistaction  not  to  be  expressed. 

7  The  retlned  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  manv  re- 
spects, superior  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.  They 
are  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  highest  fx)wers  and  best 
affections  of  the  soul;  w*hereas  the  gratifications  of  sense  re- 
side in  the  lowest  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  latter,  the 
soul  stoops  below  its  native  dignity.  The  former,  raise  it 
above  -itself.  The  latter,  leave  always  a  comlortless,  oflen  a 
mortifymg,  remembrance  behind  them.  The  former,  are  re- 
viewed with  applause  and  delight. 

8  The  pleasures  of  sense  resemble  a  foaming  torrent, 
fvlueh,  after  a  disorderly  course,  speedily  runs  out  and  leaves 
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an  empty  and  ofFensiv^e  channel.  But  the  pleasures  of  devo- 
tion resemble  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  v/hich  en- 
livens the  fields  through  which  it  passes,  and  diffuses  verdure 
and  fertility  alon^'  its  banks. 

9  To  theCj  O  Devotion !  we  owe  the  highest  improvement 
of  our  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thou 
art  the  yupport  of  our  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  our  souls,  in  thib 
turbulent  world.  Thou  composest  the  thoughts.  Thou  calm* 
est  the  passions.  Thou  exaltest  the  heart.  Thy  communi 
cations,  iuid  thine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  lov/,  no  less  than 
to  the  high ;  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich. 

10  In  thy  presence,  worldly  distinctions  cease*  and  under 
thy  influence,  v/orldly  sorrows  are  tbrgotten.  1  hou  art  the 
balm  of  the  wounded  nund.  Thy  sanctuary  is  ever  open  to 
the  miserable ;  inaccessible  only  to  the  unrighteous  and  im 

f)ure.     Thou  beginnest  on  earth  the  temper  of  heaven.- 
n  thee,  the  hosts  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally  re- 
joice. BLAIR. 

SECTION  XIY. 

The  planet aiy  ana  teiTestrial  worlds  comparatively  consida'ed. 

TO  us^,  who  dwell  on  its  surface',  the  earth  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  orb  ihat  om-  eyes  can  any  where  behold^:  it 
is  also  clothed  with  verdure\  distinguished  by  trees',  and 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations^;  whereas'', 
to  a  spectator  placed  on  one  of  the  planets',  it  wears  a  uniform 
aspect"*;  looks  all  luminous',  and  no  larger  than  a  spot\  To  be- 
ings wlio  dwell  at  still  greater  distances',it  entirely  disappears^ 

2  That  which  we  call  alternately  the  mornin^^  and  the 
evening  star'j  (as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  ioremost  in 
the  procession  of  night,  in  the  other  ushers  in  and  anticipates 
the  dawn',)  is  a  planetary  world\  This  planet',  and  the  four 
others  that  so  wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance',  are  in 
themselves  dark  bodies',  and  shine  only  by  reflection^;  have 
fields^  and  seas',  and  skies  of  their  oAvn^;  are  furnished  with 
all  accom.modations  for  animal  subsisience',  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  abodes  of  intellectual  life\  all  which',  together  with 
our  earthly  habitation',  are  dependent  on  that  grand  dispen- 
ser of  divine  munificence',  the  sun\  receive  their  'ight  from 
the  distribution  of  his  rays',  and  derive  their  comfort  from 
his  benign  agency\ 

i  3  The  sun',  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky',  is',  in  this  respect',  fixed',  and  immoveable^:  it  is  the 
great  axle  of  heaven',  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit\  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs',  wheel  their  stated  courses^  The 
8\m',  though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illumia 
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ates',  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  tliaii  this  whole  earth', 
on  which  so  many  lofty  mountains  rise^  and  such  vast  oceans 
roir.  A  iine  extending  trom  side  to  side  through  the  centre  of 
that  resplendent  orb',  would  measure  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  miles':  a  girdle  linmed  to  go  round  its  circumfe- 
rence^  would  require  a  length  of  millions'.  Were  its  solid  con 
tents  to  be  estimated^  the  account  would  overwhelm  our  ui. 
derstanding',  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  tc 
express^  Are  we  startled  at  tliese  reports  of  philos<)[)hY'- 

4  Arc  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a  transfwrtof  surprise^  "How 
mighty  is  the  Being  who  kindled  so  prodigious  a  fir2'';  and 
keeps  alive',  from  age  to  age',  so  enormous  a  mass  of  llame'l" 
kit  us  attend  our  philt)Sophical  guides',  and  we  shall  be 
brought  acquainted  with  speculations  moi-e  enlarged'  tmd 
more  inflaming"^. 

5  This  sun',  with  all  its  attendant  planets',  is  but  a  very  little 
part  of  tlie  grand  machine  of  the  univei-se':  every  star',  though 
m  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  tliat  glitters  upon 
a  lady's  ring',  is  really  a  vast  globe',  hke  the  sun  in  size',  and 
ia  gtory^;  no  less  spacious\  no  less  luminous',  than  the  radiant 
source  of  day'.  So  that  every  star',  is  not  barely  a  world', 
but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system';  has  a  retinue  of 
worlds',  irradiated  by  its  beams',  and  revolving  round  its  at- 
tractive influence',  all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  uumea- 
surable  wilds  of  ether\ 

6  That  the  stars  appear  like  so  many  diminutive^,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  ix)ints',  is  owing  to  their  immense  and 
inconceivable  distance\  Immense  and  inconceivable  indeed 
it  is',  since  a  ball',  shot  from  the  loaded  cannon',  and  flying 
with  undbated  rapidity',  must  travel',  at  this  impetuous  rate  , 
almost  seven  hundred  thousand  years',  belbre  it  could  reach 
the  nearest  of  these  twinkling  luminaries\ 

7  While',  beholding  this  vast  expanse',  I  learn  my  own  ex- 
treme meanness',  £  would  also  discover  the  abject  littleness  of 
all  terrestrial  things\  What  is  the  earth'',  with  all  her  osten- 
tatious scenes',  compared  v/ith  this  astonishing  grand  furni- 
ture of  the  skiesV  ^  What',  but  a  dim  speck',  hardly  perceiv- 
able in  the  map  of  the  universe\'' 

8  It  is  observed  by  a  very  judicious  writer',  that  if  the  sun 
himself,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation',  were  ex- 
tinguished', and  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds',  which  move 
abomhim',  were  annihilated',  they  would  not  be  missed  by  uii 
eve  that  can  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature',  any  more 
than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore\  The  bulk  of  which 
thev  consist^  and  the  space  which  they  occupy^,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly little  in  comparison  of  the  whole',  that  their  loss  would 
icarcely  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity  of  God'»  works^ 
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9  If  then^,  not. our  globe  only',  but  this  whole  system'  be 
80  ver^i^  diininutiv^e',  what  is  a  kingdom',  or  a  country \''  What 
are  a  lew  lordships',  or  the  so  iiuich  admired  patrimonies  of 
those  who  are  styled  weahliy'?  When  I  measure  them  with 
my  own  little  pittance',  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  di- 
mensions^: but  vrbcn  I  t:ike  the  universe  l()r  my  standard', 
how  scanty  is  their  size''!  liow  co!  luptibie  their  li^^ureM 
They  shruik  into  pompous  notiiing-s  .  addisoi*. 

bECTiON  XV. 

On  the  power  of  custom,  and  the  uses  to  vmhich  it  nuty  be 

applied. 

THERE  is  not  a  common  saying-,  which  has  abetter  turn 

of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the 

vulg-ar,.that  "  Custom  is  a  second  nature."    It  is  indeed  able 

to  form  the  man  anew;  and  give  liim  inclinations  and  capa 

cities  altogether  different  from  those  he  Avas  born  with. 

2  A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  tliough  he  took 
but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong  an 
incUnatiou  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  i\p  so  entirely  to  it. 
that  it  seems  the  only  end  oi'his  being.  The  love  of  a  retired 
or  busy  lile  v/ili  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  isconver 
sant  in  the  osie  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  umiualified  for 
relishing  tliat  to  which  he  has  been  fl)r  sometime  disused. 

3  Nay,  a  man  may  smoke  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  till  he  is 
ynable  to  pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how 
our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and 
improves,  in  proportion  to  the  application  which  we  bestovir 
upon  it.  Thus,  what  wns  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  ai 
length  an  entertainment.  O'.ir  employments  are  changed  int(i 
diversions.  The  mind  grovv.-;  ibnd  of  those  actions  it  is  accus- 
tomeii  to;  asid  is  drawn  wdh  reiuctancy  from  those  paths  in 
which  it  has  been  used  to  w^alk. 

4  If  Ave  attentively  consider  this  properly  of  human  nature^ 
it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I 
v/ould  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life,  or  se- 
ries of  action,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  Jiisown  neces- 
sities, may  have  ensraged  him.  it  mny  periinps  h^^  very  disa- 
^-recai)le  to  him  at  first;  hut  use  and  application  u'ill  certainly 
render  it  not  oniy  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  .ratlsiactory. 

5  In  the  second  p'ace,  I  would  reommend  to  every  one, 
the  admirable  precept,  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  given 
to  his  discij)ier.  t.«i-,  which  that  philosopher  must  have  drawn 
from  the  obaervetion  1  have  enlarged  upon:  "Pitch  upon 
that  course  of  .life  w.iich  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  most  delightful." 
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6  Men,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  them  to  choose 
tlieir  own  way  of  Jile,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue 
that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable. — 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded,  than  the  bent  ol 
any  present  inclination  ;  since,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned, 
inclination  will  ai  Icng-th  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can 
never  force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

7  In  the  thinl  place,  this  observation  jnay  teach  the  most 
sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overh^ok  those  lijirdships  and 
difficulties,  which  aie  apt  to  discourage  him  ii-om  the  prose- 
cution of  a  virtuous  life.  "  The  gods,"  said  Hesiod,  "  have 
placed  labour  before  virtue;  tiie  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough 
and  difficult,  but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy  the  farther  we 
advance  in  it."  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness 
and  resolution,  will,  in  a  little  time,  find  that  "her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

8  To  enf()rce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  observe, 
that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with 
that  pleasure  which  naturally  accompajiies  those  actions  to 
which  we  are  habituated,  but  with  those  supernumerary  joys 
of  heart,  that  rise  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure  ; 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of"  reason; 
and  from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

9  In  the  (()urth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  observation 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular 
care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  of  lile,  how 
we  too  frequently  indulge  ourselves  in  even  the  most  innocent 
diversions 'ind  entertainments;  since  the  mind  may  insensi- 
bly fall  off' from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees, 
exchange. that  pleasure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of 
its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  inferior  and  an  unprofitable 
nature. 

10  The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  pro 
perty  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  actions  to 
which  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  lor  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  lile,  if  wc  would  enjoy 
tiie  pleasures  of  the  next.  The  slate  of  hliss  we  call  heaven, 
will  not  be  capable  of  affectinir  those  minds  which  are  not 
thus  qualified  lor  it:  wc  must  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish  for 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  lo  taste  that  knowledije 
and  pertection,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  Tfie 
seeds  of  those  sj^iriiual  joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise 
up  and  flourish  in  tlie  st)ul  to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in 
it  during  this  its  present  state  of  probation.  In  short,  heaven 
is  not  to  DC  looked  upon  only  .-is  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural 
eflect  ol"  a  religious  hfe.  addison. 
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SECTION  XVI. 
T%e  pleasures  resulting' from  a  proper  use  of  otir  facultus. 

HAPPY  that  man',  who',  unembarrassed  by  vulvar  cares', 
master  of  himself  \  his  time\  and  fortune',  spends  his  time  in 
making  himself  wiser';  and  his  fortune',  in  making  others' 
(and  therefiore  himself)  happier^;  who',  as  the  will  and  im- 
derstanding',  are  the  two  ennobling  (acuities  of  the  soul', 
thinks  himself  not  complete',  till  his  understanding  is  beautified 
with  the  valuable  furniture  of  knowledire',  as  well  as  his  will 
enriched  with  every  virtue^;  who  has  rurnished  himsell'with 
all  the  advantages  to  refish  solitude',  and  enliven  conversa- 
tion^; who'  when  serious',  is  not  sullen^;  and  wlien  cheerful', 
not  indiscreetly  gay^;  whose  ambition  is',  not  to  be  admired 
for  a  false  glare  of  greatness',  but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle 
and  sober  lustre  of  iiis  wisdom'  and  goodness^ 

5 
do' 
man', 

in  his'  private  walks',  every  thing  that  is  visible',  convinces 
him  there  is  present  a  Being  invisible\  Aided  by  natural 
philosophy',  he  reads  plain',  legible  traces  of  the  divinity',  in 
every  thing  he  meets':  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree',  as 
well  as  Moses  did  in  the  burning  bush\  though  not  in  so 
glaring  a  manner^:  and  when  he  sees  him',  he  adores  him  with 
(he  trioute  of  a  grateful  heart'.  ssed. 

SECTION  XVII. 

Description  of  candour, 
TRUE  candour  is  altogether  ditlerent  from  that  guarded', 
inoffensive  language',  and  thatstudied  openness  of  behaviour', 
which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  among  men  of  the  world\ 
Smiling',  very  often',  is  the  aspect.\  and  smooth  are  the  words 
of  those'^ho',  inwardly',  are  the  most  ready  to  think  evil  ol 
others\  That  candour  which  is  a  Christian  virtue',  consists', 
not  in  fairness  of  speech',  but  in  fairness  of  heart\ 

2  It  may  want  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy',  but 
supplies  its  place  with  a  humane  and  generous  liberality  of 
sentim.enf.  Its  manners  are  unafiected',  and  its  professions 
cordiaf.  Exempt',  on  one  hand',  fi*om  the  dark  jealousy  of 
a  suspicious  mind',  it  is  no  less  removed',  on  the  other',  Irora 
that  easy  credulity  which  is  Imposed  on  by  every  specious  pre- 
tence\  It  is  perfectly  consL'^tent  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  world',  and  with  due  attention  to  our  own  safety\ 

3  In  thit  various  intercourse'^  which  we  are  obliged  to 
carry  on  with  persons  of  every  different  character',  suspicion', 
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to  a  certain  de^ee',  is  a  necessary  ffuard\  It  is  only  when 
it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudent  caution',  that  it  degenerates 
into  vice\  There  is  a  proper  mean  between  undistinguished 
credulity\  and  universal  jealousy^,  which  a  sound  understand- 
ing discerns^,  and  which  the  man  of  candour  studies  to  prc- 
sen'e\ 

4  He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  of  evil''  with  good'', 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  hiunan  character\  He  ex- 
pects none  to  be  faultless^  and  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  without  some  comniendable  qualities^  In  the 
midst  of  niany  defects',  he  can  discover  a  virtue\  Under 
the  influence  of  persunal  resentment',  he  can  be  just  to  the 
merit  of  an  enemy\ 

5  He  never  lends  an  open  ear  to  those  defamatory  reports^ 
and  dark  suggestions',  which',  among  the  tribes  of  the  censo- 
rious', circidate  with  so  much  rapidity',  and  meet  with  so 
ready  acceptance\  He  is  not  hasty  to  judge^;  and  he  re 
quires  lull  evidence  before  he  will  condemn^ 

6  As  long  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  different  mo- 
tives', he  holds  it  8S  no  mark  of  sagacity  to  impute  it  alvvays 
to  the  worst\  Where  there  is  just  ground  for  doubt',  he 
keeps  his  iudgment  undecided"-;  and',  during  the  period  of 
suspense',  leans  to  the  most  charitable  construction  which  an 
action  can  bear\  When  lie  must  condemn',  he  condemns 
with  re^^reO;  and  without  those  aggravations  which  the  se- 
verity oT others  a(lds  to  the  crime\^  He  listens  calmly  to  the 
ipology  of  the  offender',  and  readily  admits  every  exteaua 
dng  circumstance',  which  equity  can  suggest^ 

7  How  much  soever  he  may  blame  the  principles  of  any 
sect^  or  party',  he  never  confounds',  under  one  general  cen- 
sure', all  who  belong  to  that  partV  or  sect\  He  charges 
them  not  with  such  consequences  of  their  tenets',  as  they  re- 
fuse' and  disavow\  From  one  wrong  opinion',  he  does  not 
mfer  the  subversion  of  all  sound  principles';  nor  from  one  bad 
action',  conclude  that  all  regard  to  conscience  is  overthrown\ 

8  When  he  "beholds  the  mne  in  Irs  brother's  eye',"  he 
remembers  "the  beam  in  his  oAvn\"  He  ommiserates  hu- 
man frailtv',  and  jutlges  of  others  according  to  the  principles', 
by  wliich'he  would  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  judge 
of  him'.  In  a  word',  he  views  men^  and  actions'  in  tlie  clear 
sunshine  of  charity'  and  good  nature';  and  not  in  that  dark 
and  su'len  shade  which  jealousy''  and  party-spirit'  thro-w  over 
all  chafacters\  blair. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

0«  the  imperfection  of  that  happiness  which  reits  solely  on 

worldly  pleasures. 

THE  vanity  of  human  pleasures,  is  a  topic  which  mig-ht  be 
embellished  with  the  pomp  of  much  description.  But!  shall 
studiously  avoid  exaggers lion,  and  only  point  out  a  threefold 
vanity  in  human  life,  which  every  impartial  observer  cannot 
but  admit ;  disajipointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in  en- 
joyment, uncertainty  in  possession. 

2  First,  disappointment  in  pursuit.  When  we  look  around 
us  on  the  world,  we  every  where  behold  a  busy  multitude, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  ol*  various  designs,  which  their 
wants  or  desires  have  suggested.  We  behold  them  employ- 
ing ever^  method  which  ingenuity  can  devise ;  some  the  pa 
tience  of  industry,  some  the  boldness  of  enterprise,  others  the 
dexterity  of  stratagem,  in  order  to  compass  their  ends.  _ 

3  Of  this  incessant  stir  and  activity,  v/hat  is  the  fruit.''  in 
comparison  of  the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain,  how  small 
is  the  number  of  the  successful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  tLe  man 
who  will  declare,  that  in  every  point  he  has  completed  his 
plan,  and  attained  his  utmost  wish.^ 

4  No  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able  to  discover  a 
path  which,  in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  success. 
"  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swifl,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding."  We  may  form 
our  plans  with  the  most  profound  sagacity,  and  with  the  most 
vigilant  caution  may  guard  against  dangers  on  every  side. 
But  some  unforeseen  occurence  comes  across,  Avhich  baffles 
our  wisdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in  the  dust. 

5  Were  such  disappointments  confined  to  those  who  as 
pire  at  engrossing  the  higher  departments  of  Hfe,  the  misfbr 
tune  \v-juld  be  less.  The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and  the 
fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering  height,  littic  concern  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  These  are  objects  on  which,  as  an  distant 
meteors,  they  gaze  from  afar,  without  drawing  personal  in- 
struction from  events  so  much  above  them. 

6  But,  alas !  when  we  descend  into  the  regions  of  private 
life,  we  fitcd  disappointment  and  blasted  hope  equally  preva- 
lent there.  Neither  the  m.oderation  of  our  views,  nor  the 
justice  of  our  pretentions,  can  ensure  success.  But  "  time 
and  chance  happen  to  all."  Against  the  stream  of  events,  both 
the  w  orthv  and  the  undeserving  are  obliged  to  struggle ;  and 
both  are  trequently  overborne  alike  by  the  current. 

7  Bcvsides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in 
enjoyment  is  a  iarther  vanity,  to  winch  the  human  state  \% 
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subject.  This  is  the  severest  of  all  mortifications;  after  having 
been  successful  in  the  pursuit,  to  be  baflled  in  the  enjoyment 
itself!  Yet  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil  still  more  general  than 
the  former.  Some  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  what  they 
have  pursued ;  but  none  are  rendered  completely  happy  by 
what  they  have  attained. 

8  DisapjDointed  hope  is  miser}';  and  yet  successful  hope  is 
only  imperfect  bliss.  Look  through  all  the  ranks  of  mankind. 
Examine  the  condition  of  those  who  appear  most  prosperous ; 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  never  just  what  they  desire 
to  be.  If  retired,  they  languish  for  action;  if  busy,  they  com- 
plain of  fatigue.  If  in  middle  life,  they  are  impatient  for  dis- 
tinction ;  if  in  high  stations,  they  sigh  after  freedom  and  ease. 
Something  is  still  wanting  to-  that  plenitude  of  satisfaction, 
which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Together  with  every  wish 
that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  arises.  One  void  opens  in  the 
heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On  wishes,  wishes  grow  ;  and  to 
the  end,  it  is  rather  the  expectation  of  what  they  have  not, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have,  which  occupies  and 
interests  tlie  most  successful. 

9  This  dissatisfaction  in  the  midst  of  human  pleasure, 
springs  partly  from,  the  nature  of  our  enjoyments  themselves, 
and  partly  from  circumstances  which  corrupt  them.  No 
worldly  enjoyments  are  adequate  to  the  high  desires  and  pow- " 
ers  of  an  immortal  spirit.  Fancy  paints  them  at  a  distance 
with  splendid  colours:  but  possession  unveils  the  fallacy.  The 
eagerness  of  passion  bestows  uponthem,  at  first,  a  brisk  and 
lively  relish.  But  it  is  their  fate  always  to  pall  by  familiarity, 
and  sometimes  to  pass  from  satiety  into  disgust. 

10  Happy  would  the  poor  m,an  think  himself,  if  he  could 
enter  on  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich ;  and  happy  for  a  short 
time  he  might  be  :  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and 
admired  his  state,  his  possessions  would  seem  to  lessen,  and 
liis  cares  would  grow. 

11  Add  to  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  our  pleasures,  the  at- 
tending circumstances  which  never  fail  to  cornipt  them. 
For  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  no  time  possessed  unmixed. 
To  human  lips  it  is  not  given  to  taste  the  cup  of  pure  joy. 
When  external  circumstances  show  fairest  to  the  Avorld,  the 
envied  man  groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden.  Some 
vexation  disquiets*,  some  passion  corrodes  liira;  some  distress, 
either  feU  or  feared,  gnaws  like  a  worm,  the  root  of  his  feli- 
city. When  there  is  nothing  from  without*to  disturb  the 
prosperous,  a  secret  poison  operates  within.  For  worldly 
happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself,  by  corrupting  the  heart. 
It  f(>sters  the  loose  and  the  violent  j-^assions.     It  engenders, 
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noxious  habits;  and  taints  the  mind  with  false  delicacy,  whicli 
makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils. 

12  But  put  the  case  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Lay  aside 
from  human  pleasures  both  disappointment  m  pursuit,  and 
deceitliihiess  in  enjoyment;  suppose  them  to  be  fully  attain- 
able, and  completely  satislactory ;  still  there  remains  to  be 
considered  the  vanity  of  uncertain  possession  aud  short  dura- 
tion. Were  there  in  worldly  things  any  fixed  point  of  security 
which  we  could  gain,  the  mind  would  then  have  some  basis 
on  which  to  rest. 

13  But  our  condition  is  sucli,  that  every  thing  weavers  and 
totters  around  us.  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;  lor  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  brin^  forth."  It  is  much  if, 
during  its  course,  thou  hearestnotof  somewhatto  disquiet  or 
alarm  thee.  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniform  train. 
It  is  continually  varied  by  unexpected  events. 

14  The  seeds  of  alteration  are  every  where  sown ;  and  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  commonly  accelerates  their  growth.  U 
our  enjoyments  are  numerous,  we  lie  more  open  on  different 
sides  to  be  wounded.  If  we  have  possessed  them  long,  we 
have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  approaching  change.  By  slow 
degrees  prosperity  rises  ;  but  rapid  is  the  progress  of  evil.  It 
requires  no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward. 

15  The  edifice  which  it  cost  much  time  and  labour  to  erect, 
one  inauspicious  event,  one  sudden  blow,  can  level  with  the 
dust.  Even  supposing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave  us  un- 
touched, human  bliss  must  still  be  transitory;  for  man  changes 
of  himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long. 
What  amused  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  in  maturer  age.  As 
years  advance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleasurable 
feeling  decline. 

16  The  silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  carrj'ing  somewhat  from 
us,  till  at  length  the  period  comes,  when  all  must  be  swept 
away.  The  prospect  of  this  termination  of  our  labours  and 
pursuits,  is  sufficient  to  mark  our  state  with  vanity.  "  Our 
days  are  a  hand's  breadth,  and  our  age  is  as  nothing."  With- 
in that  little  space  is  all  our  enterprise  bounaed.  \Ve  crowd 
it  with  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and  strife.  We  prelect 
great  designs,  entertain  high  hopes,  and  then  leave  our  plans 
unfinished,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

17  This  much  let  it  suffice  to  have  said  concerning  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not  been  said,  roust  appear 
to  every  one  who  considers  how  generally  mankind  lean  to 
the  opposite  side ;  and  how  often,  by  undue  attachment  to 
the  present  state,  they  both  feed  the  most  sinful  passions,  and 
"  pierce  themselves  fhrough  \vith  many  sorrows."   blaie. 
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SECTION  XIX. 
IFJiat  are  the  real  and  solid  enjoyments  of  human  life. 
IT  must  be  admitted',  that  unmixed^  and  complete  happi- 
ness'', is  unknown  on  earlli\  No  regulation  of  conducf  can 
altoo-ether  prevent  passions  from  disturbing  our  peace',  and 
misfortunes  li-om  wounding  our  heart\  But  after  this  con- 
cession is  made',  will  it  Ibilow'',  that  there  is  no  object  on  earth 
which  deserves  our  pursuit',  or  that  all  enjoyment  becomes 
contemptible  which  is  not  perfect'?  Let  us  survey  our  state 
with  an  impartial  eye',andbejust  to  the  various  gifls  of  heaven^ 

2  How  vain  soever  this  lile',  considered  in  itself,  may  be', 
the  comforts^  and  hopes  of  religion',  are  sufficient  to  give  so- 
lidity to  the  enjoyments  of  the  righteous\  In  the  exercise  of 
good  affections',  and  the  testimony  of  an  approving  con- 
science'; in  the  sense  of  peace^  and  reconciliation  with  God', 
through  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind';  in  the  firm  confi- 
dence of  being  conducted  through  all  the  trials  of  life',  by  infi- 
nite wisdom^  and  goodness';  and  in  the  joyflil  prospect  of 
arriving',  in  the  end',  at  immortal  felicity';  they  possess  a 
liappiness  which',  descending  li-om  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
region  than  this  world',  partakes  not  of  its  vanity^ 

3  Besides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  religion',  there  are 
o^her  pleasures  of  our  present  state',  which',  though  of  an  in- 
ferior order',  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  human 
life\  It  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  to  these',  in  order 
to  check  that  repining  and  unthankful  spirit',  to  which  man 
is  always  too  prone'. 

4  Some  degree  of  importance  must  be  allowed  to  the  com 
forts  of  health\  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of  sense',  and  to 
the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature';^  some  to  the  pursuits',  and  harmless  amusement3  of 
Bocial  life';  and  more  to  the  internal  enjoyments  of  thought^ 
and  reflection',  and  to  the  pleasures  of  affectionate  intercourse 
with  those  whom  we  love\  These  comforts  are  often  held  in 
too  low  estimation',  merely  because  they  are  ordinary'  and 
cgmmon';  although  that  is  the  circumstance  wiiich  ought'  in 
reason',  to  enhance  their  value\  They  lie  open',  in  some  de- 
gree ,  to  all';  extend  through  every  rank  of  life';  and  fill  up 
agreeably  many  of  those  spaces  in  our  present  existence  , 
which  are  not  occupied  with  higher  objects',  or  with  serious 
cares\ 

5  From  this  representation',  it  appears  that',  notwithstand- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  world',  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort 
is  attainable  m  the  present  state\  Let  the  recollection  of  this 
serve  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition',  and  to  repress  the 
arrogance  of  complaints'  and  murmurs\ — What  art  thou', 
0  son  of  man'!  who',  having  sprung  but  yesterday  out  of 
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the  dust',  darest  to  liR  up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker',  and 
to  arraign  his  providence'',  because  all  things  are  not  ordered 
according  to  thy  wish'? 

6  What  title  hast  thou  to  find  fault  with  th.e  order  of  the 
universe',  whose  lot  is  so  much  beyond  what  thy  virtue^  or 
merii^  gave  thee  ground  to  ciain)'!  is  it  nothing  t«)  tlice  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  magnificent  world';  to  have 
been  admitted  as  a  spectaior  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
"Works':  ami  to  iiave  had  access  to  ail  the  com(()rts  which 
nature  ,  with  a  bountiful  Iiond',  las  poured  ihrth  around 
theo'r  Are  all  the  hours  lorg(»tTen  which  thou  liast  passed  in 
ease',  in  complacency',  or  joy'? 

7  Is  it  a  small  lavoin*  in  ihy  eyes',  that  the  hand  of  divine 
mercy  has  been  stretched  Ibrth  to  aid  thee';  and',  if  thou  re- 
fect not  its  proHered  assistance',  is  ready  to  conduct  thee  to  a 
happier  state  ol'  existence'?  When  thou  comparest  thy  con- 
dition^ with  thy  desert',  blusli  and  be  ashumed  of  thy  com- 
plaints\  Be  silent\  be  gratelul',  and  ndore\  Receive  with 
thankfulness  the  blessings  which  are  alhnved  thee\  Revere 
that  government  which  at  present  refuses  thee  moie\  Rest  in 
this  conclusion',  that  though  there  are  eviis  in  the  world',  its 
Creator  is  wdse\  and  good',  and  has  been  bountiful  to  thee\ 

BLAIK. 

^SECTION  XX. 

Scale  of  beings. 
THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contemplat- 
mg  the  material  world;  by  wliich  I  mean,  that  system  of 
bodies,  into  whicli  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the  mass 
of  dead  matter,  with  the  sevetnl  relations  that  those  bodies 
bear  to  one  another;  there  is  still,  methinks,  something  more 
wonderful  an(l  surprising,  in  C(nitempIations  on  the  world  oi 
life;  by  which  I  intend,  all  those  aiiimals  with  which  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The  material  world  is  only 
the  shell  of  the  universe:  the  workl  of  lile  are  its  inhabitants. 

2  If  we  consider  those  parts  of  tlie  material  world,  which  lie 
the  nearest  to  us,  an(l  are'thercfore  subject  to  our  observation, 
and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals 
with  which  the^  are  stocked.  Every  pan  of  matter  is  peopled, 
every  green  leaf  swarms  v/ith  inhabitants.  There  is  sejircely  a 
single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in 
which  our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creatures. 
We  find,  even  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itseif,  in- 
numerable cells  and  cavities,  which  are  crowded  with  imper- 
ceptible inhabitants,  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover. 

3  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts 
of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with 
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numberless  kinds  nf  living  creatures*.  We  find  every  moun- 
tain and  marsh,  miderness  and  wood,  iplentituUy  stocked 
vnth  birds  and  bea.sis;  and  every  part  ot' matter  affording 
proper  necessaries  ami  conveniences,  for  the  liveliliood  ol 
the  nnikitiuies  which  inti:.ibii  it. 

4  Tlie  aiuhor  of ''the  Pluraiity  of  Worlds,"  draws  a  very 
good  arfrument  Irnm  this  consideration,  lor  the  jjeopling  ol 
every  planet ;  as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the 
analogy  of  rea-^on,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies, 
which  are  ut'^uch  a  distance  fnmi  us,  are  not  desert  and  un- 
peophal;  but  rather,  that  they  are  furnished  with  beings 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

5  Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  are 
endowed  with  perception ;  and  is  in  a  manner  throwm  away 
\\\xm  dead  matter,  any  tiirther  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  be- 
ings which  are  conscious  oi"  their  existence.  Accordingly  we 
find,  ii-om  the  hodies  which  lie  under  our  observation,  that 
matter  is  only  matle  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals ;  and 
that  there  is  no  more  of  tlie  one  than  what  is  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

G  Infinite  Goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  that  it 
seems  to  delight  in  conferring  existence  upon  every  degree  of 
I^ercep'tive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  which  I  have  oPen 
pursued  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 
upon  it,  by  considenng  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings,  which 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 

7  There  are  some  living  creatures,  which  are  raised  but  just 
above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell 
fish,  whicii  is  l()rmed  in  tlie  lashion  of  a  cone :  that  groAVS  to 
ihe  surlhce  of  several  rocks;  and  innuediately  dies,  on  being 
severed  from  the  place  where  it  grew.  There  a  re  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  wJiich  have  no  other 
sense  than  that  of  fueling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an 
additi»)na!  one  of  hearing;  others  of  smell;  and  others  o. 
sight. 

8  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the 
world  of  iile  ai'vunces,  tiirough  a  prodigious  variety  of  spe- 
iies,  heii)re  a  creature  is  formed,  that  is  coniplet-e  in  all  its 
tjenses  :  and  even  among  these,  there  is  such  a  different  de- 
gree of  perC^ctiiJU,  in  the  sense  which  one  animal  enjoys  be- 
yond wiiat  appears  in  another,  that  though  the  sense  in  differ- 
ent animals  is  distinguished  by  the  same  common  denomina- 
tion, it  seems  almost  of  a  difierent  nature. 

9  If,  after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections 
^f  cunning  and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  instinct. 
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we  find  them  rising,  afti^r  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one 
above  another ;  and  receiving-  additional  improvements,  ac 
cording  to  tne  species  in  which  they  are  implanted.  Tiiis 
progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  o{ 
an  inferior  species  comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of 
that  Avhich  is  immediately  above  it. 

10  The  exuberant  and  overflinving  goodness  of  the  Su- 
preme Bemg,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly 
seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  in  his  having  made  so  very  little 
matter,  at  least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  dt)es  not 
swarm  with  liie.  Nor  is  his  gooduf^ss  less  seen  in  the  diver- 
sity, than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he 
made  but  one  species  of  anima.s,  none  of  the  rest  would  have 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  existence :  he  hai?,  therefore,  speci- 
fied, in  his  creation,  every  degree  of  lile,  every  capacity  oi 
being. 

11  The  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a  piant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  risin"-  one  after  an- 
other, by  an  ascent  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  the  little  transi- 
tions and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another,  are  ahnost 
msensible.  This  intermediate  space  is  so  well  husbanded  and 
managed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which 
does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of^lite.  Is  the 
goo  iness,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  more  mani 
rested  in  this  his  proceeding? 

12  There  is  a  conseqiience,  besides  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the 
Torching  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  so 
regular  a  progress,  so  liigh  as  man,  we  may,  by  parity  of  rea- 
son, suppose,'lhat  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those 
beinj^s  wliich  are  ©f  a  superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is 
mfinitely  greater  space  and  room  for  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection, between  the  Suj)reme  Being  and  man,  tfian  between 
man  and  the  most  despicable  insect. 

13  In  this  ^reat  system  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  so 
wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves  our  par- 
ticular attention,  as  man ;  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  intellectual  nature,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  world ;  and  who  is  that  link  in  the  cl.ain  of  being, 
vvnich  forms  the  connexion  between  both.  So  that  he  who. 
in  one  respect,  is  associated  with  angels  and  archangeis,  ana 
may  look  upon  a  being  of  infinite  perlection  as  his  fatJier,  and 
tlie  highest  order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another 
respect,  say  to  "  corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the 
worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister."  »opisoir. 
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SECTION  XXI. 
Trust  in  the  care  of  Providence  reco  miended. 
JNIAN,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless,  and  a  very 
wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the  greatest 
calamities  and  mislbrtimes.  He  is  beset  with  dangers  on 
all  sides;  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless  casual- 
ties, which  he  could  not  foresee,  nor  liave  prevented  had  he 
ibreseen  them. 

2  It  is  our  comfort,  v/hile  v^e  are  obnoxious  1o  so  many  ac- 
cidents, that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  con- 
tingencies, and  has  in  his  hanils  the  management  of  evx'ry 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offending  us ;  who  knows 
the  assistance  we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  be- 
stow it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

3  Tlie  natural  liomage,  which  such  a  creature  owes  to  so 
infinitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for 
the  blessings,  ir  I  conveniences  of  life ;  and  an  liabitual  trust 
in  him,  for  deli  erance  out  of  all  such  dangers  aiKl  diiiiculties 
as  may  befall  us. 

4  The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  hes 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  liuman  nature, 
as  he  who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  weakness  ajid  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with 
the  contemplation  of  those  di\nne  attributes,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  his  safely,  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of 
Ibresight  made  up,  by  the  omniscience  of  liim  v/ho  i3  Ms  sup 
jx)rt.  He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when 
he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty. 

5  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  w^dom,  happy 
by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attri- 
oute  ;  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection.  To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com 
manded  to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and 
succour  us ;  the  Divine  Goodness  having  made  such  a  reli- 
ance a  duty,  notwithstandmg  we  should  have  been  miserable, 
had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

6  Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to 
recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those 
that  follow.  The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised, 
ne  Avill  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  But  v/ithout 
considering  the  supernatural  blessing,  which  accompanies 
this  duty,  we  may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
its  own  reward;   or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and 
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eonfidence  in  thereat  Diaposer  of  all  thinge,  contribute  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  ol 
it  manfully. 

7  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  succour  at  ban3,  aiid 
that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  ^hifljsell 
beyond  his  abilities;  and  does  wonders,  that  are  not  to  he 
matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence 
of  success.  Trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being 
naturally  produces  patience,  h«pe,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other 
dispositions  ot*  mind,  which  alleviate  those  calamities  that  we 
are  not  able  to  remove. 

8  The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  man,  in  times  o  poverty  and  atHiction ;  but 
most  of  4II,  in  the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering, 
in  the  last  moments  of  its  separation ;  when  il  ts  just  entering 
on  another  state  of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and 
objects,  and  companions,  thai  are  altogelher  new ;  wlmt  can 
Support  her  und-er  such  tremblings  of  thoQo^l  such  fear,  such 
anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  casting  iS  all  her  cares 
upon  HIM,  who  first  gave  her  being ;  -who  has  ooiifkicted  her 
through  one  stage  of  it ;  and  who  wiB  be  always  present,  to 
j?uide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  through  eternity  ? 

ADDISON. 

SECTION  XXIt. 

Piety  and  gratitude  adiven  prospeAly. 

PIETY,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute,  in  a  high  de 
grce,  to  enliven  prosi^erity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleasing  eraotiofi* 
The  sense  of  being  distin^uiahed  by  the  kindness  of  another, 
gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it  with  reeiprocal  affection,  and 
gives  to  any  possession  which  is  agr^eeable  in  ttselfi  a  double 
refish,  from  its  being  the  gift  of  a  frie^l.  Fa\t)urs  conferred 
by  men^  I  acknowledge,  may  prove  burdensome.  For  bn 
man  virtue  is  never  perfect;  and  sometimes  unreasimaWe 
expectations  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  a  raoT-tif}4ng  sens© 
of  dependence  on  the  other,  corrode  in  secret  the  pleasurea 
of  benefits,  and  convert  the  obligations  of  friendship  into 
griunds  of  jealousy* 

2  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  aflect  the  intercourse  of 
Sp-atitude  with  Heaven,  Its  favours  are  wholly  disinterested ; 
and  with  a  gratitude  the  most  conlial  and  unsuspicioiis,  a 
good  man  looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  aims 
at  no  end  but  the  happiness  of  tliose  whom  he  blesses,  and 
who  desires  no  return  from  them,  but  a  (ievoH.it  and  thankfu. 
heart.  While  others  can  trace  their  prosperity  to  no  higher 
source  than  a  concurrence  of  worldly  causes  ;  and,  often,  of 
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mean  or  trifling  incidents,  wnich  occasionally  favoured  their 
designs  ;  with  wliat  superior  satisfaction  does  the  servant  oi 
God  remark  the  liand  of  that  gracious  Power  which  hath 
raised  liim  up ;  which  hath  happily  conducted  him  through 
the  various  steps  of  life,  and  crowned  him  with  the  most  fa 
vourable  distinction  beyond  his  equals  ? 

3  Let  us  farther  consider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for  the 
past,  but  a  cheering  sense  of  divine  favour  at  the  present,  en- 
ters into  the  pious  emotion.  They  are  only  the  virtuous,  who 
in  their  prosjxjrous  days  hear  this  voice  addressed  to  them, 
"  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine 
with  a  cheerful  heart ;  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  w^orks." 
He  Avho  is  the  authc  r  of  their  prosperity,  gives  them  a  title 
to  enjoy,  with  complacency,  his  own  gift. 

4  While  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  bjr 
stealth,  without  countenance  from  the  great  Proprietor  of  the 
world,  the  righteous  sit  openly  down  to  the  feast  of  life,  under 
the  smtle  oflipproving  heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp  their 
joys.  The  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  all  that  they  possess ; 
his  protection  surrounds  them ;  and  hence,  "  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  righteous,  is  found  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  sal- 
vation." A  lustre  unknown  to  others,  invests,  in  their  sight, 
the  whole  face  of  nature. 

5  I'heir  piety  reflects  a  sunshine  from  heaven  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  world ;  unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the 
smiling  aspect,  both  of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  objects 
below.  Not  only  have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others,  for  ihe 
innocent  pleasures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  m  these  they  hold 
communion  with  their  divine  Benefactor.  In  all  that  is  good 
or  fair,  they  trace  his  hand.  Fn^m  the  beauties  of  nature, 
from  the  improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  of  social 
.ife,  they  raise  their  affection  to  the  source  of  all  the  happiness 
which  surrounds  them  ;  and  thus  widen  the  sphere  oi  their 
pleasures,  by  adding  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  to  earthly  joys. 

6  For  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  on  this  head,  remark 
that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous  state,  which  king 
David  had  when  he  'wrote  the  twenty-third  psalm ;  and  com- 
pare the  highest  pleasures  of  the  riotous  sinner,  with  the 
happy  and  satisfied  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  that 
psalm. — In  the  midst  of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  with  what 
amiable  simplicity  of  gratitude  does  he  look  up  to  the  Lord 
cs  "  his^  Shepherd  ;"  happier  in  ascribing  all  his  success  to 
divine  favour,  than  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the 
force  of  his  arms ! 

7  How  many  instances  of  divine  goodness  arose  before 
him  in  pleasin^-  remembrance,  when  with  such  relish,  he 
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speaks  of  the  "green  pastures  and  still  waters,  beside  which 
God  had  led  l)iin ;  ol'his  c\ip  wliich  he  had  made  to  overflow ; 
and  of  the  table  wliich  lie  had  i)reparcd  for  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemies !"  With  what  ]xM-ii?ct  tranquillity  does  he  look 
forward  to  the  time  of  his  passing-  through  "  the  valle}-  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;"  unappalled  by  that  s)}cctre,  whose  most 
distant  appearance  blastfi  the  prosperity  of  sinners  !  He  (ears 
no  evil,  as  long  as  "  tho  rod  and  the  statP'  of  his  divine  Shep- 
herd are  Vvnth  hira;  and,  through  ail  the  unknown  periods  of 
this  and  ol' future  existence,  commits  himself  to  his  guidance 
with  secure  and  triumphant  hope:  "  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  shall 
dwell  ill  the  ho-use  of  the  Lord  ibr  evei  " 

8  What  a  purified,  sentimental  enjoyment  of  prosperity  is 
here  exhibited !  How  different  from  that  gross  relish  of  world- 
ly pleasures,  which  belongs  to  those  who  behold  only  the  ter 
restrial  side  of  things;  who  raise  their  vieAvs  to  no  higher 
objects  than  the  succession  of  human  contingencies,  and  the 
weak  efforts  of  human  ability;  who  have  no  protector  or  pa- 
tron in  the  heavens,  to  enliven  their  prosperity,  or  to  warm 
their  hearts  with  gratitude  and  trust !  blair. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

Virtue,  u'hen  deeply  rooted,  is  not  subject  to  the  iufiuence  oj 
fDrtune. 

THE  city  of  Sidon  having  surrendered  to  Alexander,  he 
ordered  Hephestion  to  bestow  the  crown  on  him  wliom 
the  Sidonians  should  think  most  wortli^  of  that  honour. 
Hephestion  being  at  that  time  resident  Avuh  two  young  men 
Df  distinction,  offered  them  the  kingdom  ;  but  they  refused 
it,  telUng  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, to  admit  any  one  to  that  honour,  who  was  not  of  the 
royal  family. 

2  He  then,  havhig  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  disin- 
terested spirit,  desired  them  to  name  one  of  the  ro^'al  race, 
who  might  remember  that  he  had  received  tlie  croAvn  through 
their  hands.  Overlooking  many,  who  Avould  have  been  am- 
bitious of  this  high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Abdolony 
mus,  whose  singular  merit  had  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
even  in  the  vale  of  obscurity.  Though  remr^tely  relnted  to 
the  royal  family,  a  series  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  liim  to 
me  necessity  of^  cultivating  a  garden,  for  a  small  stipend,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

5  While  Abdolonymus  was  busily  employed  in  weeding 
nis  garden,  the  tAVO  friends  of  Hephestion,  bearing  in  their 
liands  the  ensigns  of  rovalty,  approached  him,  and  saluted  him 
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kinff.  They  informed  him  that  Alexander  had  appointed  him 
to  that  office ;  and  required  him  immediately  to  exchange  his 
rustic  garb,  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  for  the  regal  robe  and 
sceptre.  At  the  same  time,  they  admonished  him,  when  he 
should  be  seated  on  the  throne,  and  have  a  nation  in  his 
L>o\ver,  not  to  forget  the  humble  condition  from  which  he  had 
been  raised. 

4  All  this,  at  the  first,  appeared  to  Abdolonymus  as  an  illu- 
sion of  the  fancy,  or  an  insult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He 
reciuested  them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  with  their  imper- 
tinent jests  ;  and  to  find  some  other  Avay  of  amusing  them-^ 
selves,  which  might  leave  him  in  the  ]:)eaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  obscure  habitation. — At  length,  however,  they  convinced 
him,  that  they  were  serious  in  their  proposal ;  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accompany  them  to 
the  palace. 

5  No  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  government,  than 
pride  and  envy  created  hmi  enemies;  who  whispered  their 
murmurs  in  every  place,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  ear  ol 
Alexander.  He  commanded  the  neAv-elecled  prince  to  be 
sent  for;  and  enciuired  of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he 
had  borne  his  poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,"  replied  Abdo 
lonymus,  "  that  I  may  he  able  to  bear  my  crown  with  equal 
moderation:  lor  when  I  possessed  little,  I  wanted  nothing: 
these  hands  supplied  me  with  whatever  1  desired."  From 
tliis  answer,  Alexander  fc^rmed  so  high  an  idea  of  his  wisdom, 
that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which  had  been  made ;  and  an- 
nexed a  neighbouring  province  to  the  government  of  Sidon. 

-,  <IUINTUS   CURTIUS. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

The  Speech  of  Fabricius,  a  Roman  anibassador,  to  kinsr 

Pi/rrhits,  who  attempted  to  bribe  him  to  his  interests,  hy  the 

offer  of  a  great  sum  ofrioney. 

WITH  regard  to  my  poverty,  the  king  has,  indeed,  been 
]ustly  infi»rmed.  My  whole  estate  consists  in  a  house  of  but 
mean  appearance,  and  a  little  sjDot  of  ground;  fmm  which, 
by  my  own  labour,  I  draw  my  supmrt.  But  if"  by  any  means, 
thou  hast  been  persuaded  to  think  that  tliLs  poverty  renders 
me  of  less  consequence  in  my  own  country,  or  in  any  degree 
unhappy,  thou  art  greatly  deceived. 

2  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  f(>rtune :  slie  supplies  me 
with  all  thatnatiue  requires;  and  if  I  am  witfiout  superfluities, 
I  am  also  free  from  tiie  desire  of  tliem.  With  these,  I  con- 
fess I  should  be  more  able  to  succour  the  necessitous,  the  only 
advantage  fo«  which  the  wealthy  are  to  be  envied ;  but 
miail  as  my  possessions  ai-e,  I  can  still  contribute  sometliina 
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lo  the  support  of  the  state,  and  the  assistance  of  my  friends. 

3  With  respect  to  honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor  as 
I  arn,  upon  a  level  with  the  richest:  lor  Rome  knows  no 
qualifications  ibr  g-reat  emjiloynients,  hut  virtue  and  ability. 
She  appoints  nie  to  olTiciate  in  the  most  aug-ust  cerem\)nies  ol 
religion;  slie  intrusts  me  with  the  command  of  her  armies; 
she  c^mfiiles  to  my  care  the  most  imporraut  negociaiions. 
My  poverty  does  not  lessen  tiie  weight  and  inliuence  of  my 
counsels  in  the  senate. 

4  The  Roman  people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty, 
which  king  Pyrrliusconsiilers  as  a  disgrace.  They  know  the 
many  opportunities  I  have  had  to  enrich  njyselli  without  cen- 
sure; they  are  convinced  of  my  disinteresteii  zeal  lor  their 
prosperity:  and  if  I  have  any  thing  to  coniplain  otj  in  the 
return  they  make  me,  it  is  only  the  excess  of  their  at;j)lause. 
What  value,  then,  can  I  put  upon  thy  gold  and  silver  r  What 
king  can  add  any  thing  to  my  fortune  ?  Always  attentive  to 
disciiarge  the  diUies  incxmihent  upon  me,  I  have  a  mind  free 
ixom  self-reproach;  and  I  have  an  honest  lame. 

SECTION  XXV. 
Character  of  James  I.  king-  of  England. 

NO  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was  evei 
so  nmch  b.;posed  to  the  r)^3Uosite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattery,  of  satire  and  pantgyric.  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his  cha- 
racter be  as  miich  disijuted  to  this  day,  as  is  conunonly  that 
of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries. 

2  Many  virtues,  however,  it  mUvSt  be  owned,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of;  but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  conta- 
gion of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  oenerosily  bordered  on 
profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dis[)osition  on 
pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cuiming,  his  friendship  on  light 
fancy  and  boyish  fondness. 

3 'While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his 
own  aulh(n-ity,  he  may  perha{)S  be  susix-cied  in  some  (•!*  his 
actions,  antl  still  more  ot  his  |)reier  ^sions,  to  iiave  tncronrhed 
on  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
exact  neutrality,  io  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none. 
His  capacity  was  considerable,  ])ut  fitter  to  discourse  on  ge 
neral  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business. 

4  His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adayjtcd  to  the  con 
duct  of  private  lile,  than  to  the  govei-nment  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  Ids  mryiners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  respect:  partial  and  undiscerniiig m 
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his  affectioiLS,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
a  feeble  temjDer,  more  tlian  of  a  frugal  judgment;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  Ironi  iiis  vanity,  but  exempt  tiom  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  ti'om  {^ride  and  arrogance. 

5  Ajid,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  cha- 
"acter,  that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied  with  weakness,  and 
t^ibeiiisl.ed  by  hunianity.  Political  C(nirage  he  was  certainly 
devoid  of;  and  liom  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  s<rv>ng  pre- 
iudice,  which  prevails  against  his  pet«tinai  bravery :  an  in 
ierence,  however,  wlncli  nnist  he  oi'.ned,  from  general  expe- 
rience, to  be  extremely  fallacious.  hume. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

Chahles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  resig-ns  his  dominions^  and 

retires  from  the  world. 

THIS  great  emperor,  in  the  |Dlenitude  of  his  power,  and  in 
j-iossession  of  all  the  honours  v/liich  can  flatter  the  heart  of 
man,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution,  to  resign  his  king- 
doms ;  and  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  business 
or  the  ailiiirs  of  t.'us  wt)rld,  in  on'ier  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude. 

2  Though  it  requires  neither  deey)  reflection,  nor  extraor- 
dinary discernment,  to  dijicover  that  ihe  state  of  royally  is 
not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointments  ;  though  moiit  of 
those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne,  find  solicitude,  and  satiety, 
and  disgust,  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants,  in  that  envied 
pre-eminence  ;  yet,  to  descend  voluntarily  frcm  the  supreme 
to  a  subonlinate  station,  and  to  relinquish  the  jjossession  of 
pt^wer  in  ord.er  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  h.api)iness,  seems 
to  be  an  etlbrt  too  great  for  the  hi'.man  mind. 

3  Several  instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs 
vyho  have  quitted  a  throne,  and  liave  ended  their  days  in  re- 
tirement, but  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  this 
resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  Jt  as  soon  as  it  avrs  taken; 
or  unl<)rlunate  princes,  Irom  whose  liands  some  strong  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend 
whh  reluctance  into  a  private  station. 

4  Dioclesian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  capable  of  holding 
the  reigns  of  government,  who  ever  ~esi£rned  them  Irom  de- 
liberate choice;  and  wl-.o  contiimed,  during  many  years,  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  without  fetching  one 
penitent  sigh,  or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire,  towards  the 
power  or  dignity  wliich  he  had  abandoned. 

5  No  wonder,  then,  thai  Charles's  resignation  should  fill 
all  Europe  with  astonishment ;  and  give  rise,  both  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  among  the  iiistorians  of  that  period  to 
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various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  which  determined 
a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  ol 
power,  at  tne  age  of  filty-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  operate 
with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  lane  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected. 

6  The  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  determination,  havin* 
assemble^^  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  seated 
himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state  :  on  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other,  his  sister  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  and  princes  of  the  emphe 
standing  behind  I)ira. 

7  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  com- 
mand, explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this 
extraordinary  meetino-  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  Jiisson 
Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  therefrom  their  oath  ot 
allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Phi 
Up  his  lawful  heir;  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty 
and  zeal  that  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  ol 
years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

8  Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand 
without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  ;  and, 
from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  liis 
memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation, 
all  the  great  things  wliich  he  had  \mdertaken  and  performed, 
since  tJe  commencement  of  his  administration. 

>  9  He  observed,  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  lo  public  ob- 
jects, reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  iiis 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure  ; 
that  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  njanner,  he  had  visited  Ger- 
many nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italv 
seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Af^ 
rica  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea ;  that  wliile 
his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  constitution  was  efiual,  in  any'degree,  to  the  arduous  of- 
fice of  governing  dominions  so  extensive,  he  liad  never  shun 
ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue;  that  now,  when  his 
health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  o\ 
Rn  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admonished 
him  to  retire  ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the 
-  eptre  in  an  impotent  liand,  which  was  no  longer  able  t«> 
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protect  his  subjects,  or  to  render  tlicm  happy ;  that  instead 
of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  halfalive, 
he  gave  them  one  in  tiie  prime  ofiife,  accustomed  already  to 
govern,  and  who  added  to  the  vi;?our  of  youth,  all  the  atten- 
tion and  saj^acity  of  nialurer  years  ;  that  if  during  the  course 
of  along  admimstratioiij  he  had  conunitled  any  material  er- 
ror in  government,  or  il,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and 
great  aiiiiirs,  and  air.idst  the  attention  wiiicij  he  iiad  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured 
any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  imi)!c)red  their  lorgiveness  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  gratellil  sense  of  their 
fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remembrance  of 
it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  con- 
solation, as  well  as  the  best  reward  lor  all  his  serv^ices ;  and 
in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  hia 
ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare, 

10  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  his  father's  hand,  "  If,"  says  he, "  I  had  left  you,  by  my 
death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large 
additions,  some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my 
memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign 
to  you  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  !  may  well  expect  the 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these, 
however,  I  disperise  ;  and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best 
and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It 
is  m  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give  this  day  of  my 
paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  invioia- 
ble  regard  ihv  religion  ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  pu- 
rity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ; 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and 
if  the  time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wisli  to  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  private  lile,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with 
such  qualities,  that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him,  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you," 

11  As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his 
subjects,  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair, 
exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with  tlie  fatigue  of  so  extraordi- 
nary an  effort.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience 
melted  into  tears  ;  some  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity _; 
others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his 
eon,  and  of  love  to  his  people ;  and  all  were  affected  with 
the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a  sovereign,  wdio  had  di»- 
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tinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with  partio»i- 
Icr  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 
SECTION  XXVII. 

The  same  siihject  continued. 
A  FEW  weeks  after  the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands, 
Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  cere- 
monial ertually  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  ol 
Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  OCall  these  vast  possessions,  he 
reserved  notliing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

2  Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  him  from  that  retreat 
for  which  he  languished.  Every  thing  having  been  prepared 
some  time  for  Lis  voyage,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburgh  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  had  orders  to  rendezvous.  In  his  way  thither, 
tie  passed  through  Ghent:  and  after  slopping  there  a  few 
days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline  of  life  on  visit- 
ing the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and  ob- 
jects familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  lie  pursued  his  jour- 
ney, accompanied  by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  arch- 
dutchess,  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  Fi-anee  and  Hun- 
gary, Maximilian  liis  son-in-law,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
the  Flemish  nobility.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dismis- 
sed them  with  marks  of  his  attention  and  regard ;  and  taking 
leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  em 
braced  his  son  for  the  last  time,  he  set  fc>ail  under  convoy  of  a 
large  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships. 

3  His  voyage  was  prosperous  and  agreeable ;  and  he  ar- 
rived at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  lef\ 
Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  oa  the 
ground  ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world, 
m  kissed  the  earth,  and  said,  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  com 
mon  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo  he  proceeded  to 
Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two 
sisters  ;  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  tohia 
solitude,  though  they  entreated  it  with  tears  :  not  only  that 
they  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  at- 
tendance and  care,  to  mitigate  or  to  sooth  his  suflerings,  but 
that  they  might  reap  instruction  and  benefit  by  joining  with 
him  in  those  pious  exercises,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the 
remainder  ofnis  days. 

4  From  Valladolid,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Plazencia 
m  Estremadura.     He  liad  passed  through  that  city  a  great 
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many  years  before ;  and  having  been  struck  at  that  time  whh 
the  deUghtful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belong 
ing  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from 
that  place,  he  had  then  observca  to  some  of  his  attendants,  that 
this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with 
pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained  so  sti-ong  on  his 
mind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

5  It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  bjr  a 
email  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with 
lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climatej  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healiliful 
and  delicious  situation  m  Spain. 

6  Some  months  belbre  his  resignation,  he  had  sent  an  archi- 
tect thither,  to  add  a  new  apartirent  to  the  monastery,  for  hia 
accommodation :  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the 
building  should  be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  rather 
than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four 
of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  wal's ;  the  other 
two,  eack  twenty  feet  scjuare,  were  hun»  with  brown  cloth. and 
furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of 
which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with 
various  plants,  which  he  proposed  to  cultivate  with  his  own 
hands.  On  the  other  side,  they  communicated  with  the  chapel 
of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions. 

7  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  tlie  comfort- 
able accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter, 
with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  ouried  there,  in  solitude  and 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those 
vast  projects,  which,  during  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and 
agitated  Europe ;  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with 
the  terror  of  his  anns,  and  tne  dread  of  being  subjected  to 
his  power. 

8  In  this  retirement,  Charles  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for 
himself,  as  would  have  suited  the  conditioii  of  a  private  per- 
son of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat  but  plain  ;  his 
domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar ;  all  tlie 
cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  his 
person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social 
ease  and  tranquillity,  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  sooth  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  to- 
gether with  his  deliverance  froni  the  burdens  and  cares  of 
government,  procurad  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission 
from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented, 
he  enioyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  hum- 
ble solitude»  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him. 
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9  The  airihitious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long; 
engrossed  and  disquieted  liim,  were  quite  effaced  from  hifl 
mind.  Far  li-om  takiiig-  any  part  in  the  pbliiical  trai^actions 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even  from 
any  inquiry  concerning  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the 
busy  scene  which  he  liad  al)andoned,  with  all  the  contempt  and 
inditferencc  jirisin<?  irom  }iis  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity, 
as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  ot  having  disentangled 
liimself  from  its  cares.  dk.  ROBERTSoif. 

PART  II. 
PIECES  IN  POETRY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS 

SECTION  I. 

SHORT  AND  EASY  SENTEJTCES. 

Education. 
TIS  education  forms  the  common  mihd^: 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent^,  the  tree  's  inclin'd'*. 

Cand(jur. 
With  pleasure  let  us  OAvn  our  errors  past'' 
<And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last\ 

Rejiection. 
A  soul  without  reflection',  like  a  pile 
"Without  inhabitant',  to  ruin  runs\ 
^  Secret  virtue. 

The  private  path',  the  secret  acts  of  men', 
if  noble',  far  the  noblest  of  their  lives\ 

JVecessary  knowledge  tasily  attained. 
Our  needful  knowledge',  like  our  needful  food', 
Unhedg'd',  lies  open  in  life's  common  field'. 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast\ 

Disappoiiifmeiit. 
Disappointment  lurks  in  many  a  prize', 
As  bees  in  flow'rs',  and  .stings  us  with  success^ 

Virtuous  elevation.  7 

The  mind  that  would  be  happy',  must  be  grestt^ ; 
Great  in  its  wishes';  great  in  its  surveys\ 
Extended  viewa  a  narrow  mind  extendi 

NOTE.— In  the  first  chapter,  the  Compiler  ha^  exhibited  a  condltterobl*  »*- 
llet^  of  poetical  conslructioii,  for  the  young  reader'6  preparatory  exerciMA. 
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JSlatural  and  fanciful  life. 
Who  lives  to  nature',  rarely  can  be  poor^; 
Who  lives  to  fancy',  never  can  be  rich'^ 

Chanty. 
In  faith^  and  hope'  the  workl  will  disagree'; 
But  all  mankind  s  concern  is  charity\ 

The  prize  of  virtue. 
What  nothing  earthly  gives\  or  can  destroy', 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine^  and  tlie  heartlelt  joy'. 
Is  vh'tue's  prize\ 

Sense  and  modesty  connected. 
Distnistful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks^; 
It  still  looks  home',  and  short  excursions  makes'; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks'".      • 

Moral  discipline  salutary. 
Heav'n  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene. 
Resumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  next\ 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods^; 
All  discipline,  uidulgence',  on  the  whole^. 

Present  blessings  nndervalned.     , 
Like  birds',  whose  beauiies  languish',  half  conceal'd. 
Till'  mounted  on  the  win^',  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded',  shine  with  azure\  green',  and  goId\ 
How  blessings  brighten  as  tliey  take  their  flightM 

Hope. 
Hope',  of  all  passions',  most  befriends  us  here^; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less\ 
Joy  has  her  tears',  and  transport  has  her  death^; 
Hope',  like  a  cordial',  innocent',  though  sirong', 
Man's  heart'  at  once'  inspirits'  and  serenes^ 
Happiness  modest  and  tranquil. 
Never  man  was  truly  blest'. 
But  it  compos'd  and  gave  him  such  a  cast', 
A^  tolly  might  mistake  f<)r  want  of  joy^: 
A  cast  unhke  tha  triumph  of  the  proud'; 
A  modest  aspect',  and  a  smile  at  heart\ 

True  greatness. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains', 
Or  failing',  smiles  in  exile^  or  in  chains'. 
Like  ffood  Aurelius'Jet  him  reign',  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates',  that  man  is  great  indeed^  ' 

The  tear  of  sympathy. 
No  radiant  pearl',  which  crested  fortune  wears', 
No  gem',  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears', 
15* 
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Nor  the  brig'nt  stars',  which  night's  blue  aich  adom\ 
Nor  rising"  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn'', 
Shine  with  such  lustre'',  as  the  tear  tliat  breaks', 
For  others'  wo',  down  virtue's  manly  cheeks^ 

SECTION  II. 

TEBSE9  IN  WHICH   THE   LINES  ARE    OF   DlfFERENT   LENQTR^ 

Bliss  of  celestial  origin. 
RESTLESS  mortals  toil  for  nought'; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  souglit'; 
Bliss',  a  native  of  the  sky'', 
Never  wanders\     JNIortals',  trv^; 
Thgre  you  cannot  seek  in  vain  ; 
For  to  seek  her',  is  to  gain\ 

The  Passions. 
The  passions  are  a  num'rous  crowd\ 
Imperious\  positive'',  and  Ioud\ 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife'^; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life^: 
If  they  grow  mutinous',  and  rave'. 
They  are  thy  masters',  thou  their  slave\ 

Tinist  in  Providence  recommended, 
'Tis  Providence  alone  secures', 
In  ev'ry  change',  both  mine'  and  yours\ 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape': 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair\ 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread', 
Found  oft'nest  in  what  least  we  dread^; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow',  ^ 

But  in  the  sunshine'  strikes  the  blow\ 

Epitaph. 
How  lov'd',  how  valu'd  once',  avails  thee  not^; 
To  wliom  related',  or  by  ^v\  om  bcgot^: 
A  heap  of  dust  aione  remains  of  thce^; 
'Tisall  thou  art',  and  all  the  proud  shall  be^. 

Fame. 
All  fame  is  foreign',  but  of  true  deserf ; 
Plays  round  the  head',  butc(?mes  not  to  the  heart\ 
One  self-approving  hour',  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers',  and  of  loud  hu/zas'; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels', 
Than  Ctcsar  with  a  senate  at  his  lieels\  ' 
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Virtue  the  giiardwn  of  youth. 
Down  the  smooth  stream  of  life  the  stripling  darts' 
Gay  as  the  morn^;  bright  dows  the  vernal  sky', 
Hope  swells  his  sails',  and  Passion  steers  his  course^. 
Sale  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore', 
Where  Virtue  takes  her  stand^:  but  if  too  far 
He  launches  forth  beyond  discretion's  mark', 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowls\  the  surges  roar^, 
Blot  his  fair  day^  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep\ 

Sunnse. 
But  yonder  comes  the  pow'rful  kino-  of  day', 
Rejoicin"-  in  the  east\     The  less'nfn^  cloud'. 
The  kindling  azure',  and  the  mountam's  brOw', 
fUum'd  with  fluid  gold',  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad\     Lo',  now',  apparent  all 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth',  and  colour'd  air', 
f  Te  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad', 
\nd  sheds  the  shining  day',  that  burnish'd  plays 
On  rocks',  and  hills\  and  tow'rs\  and  wand'ring  streams^ 
High  gleaming  from  alar"^. 

Self-g'oveniment. 
May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway'. 
And  grow  wiscr^  and  better'  as  life  wears  away\ 

Shepherd. 
On  a  mountain',  stretch'd  beneath  a  hoary  willow', 
I/ay  a  shepherd  swain',  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow^* 

SECTION  III. 

'  VERSES    CONTAINING   EXCLAMATIONS,    INTERROGATIONS,  AWD 
PARENTHESES. 

Competence. 
A  COMPETENCE  is  all  we  can  enjoy': 
Oh'!  be  content',  where  Heav'n  can  give  no  more^. 

Reflection  essential  to  happiness. 
Much  joy  not  only  speaks  small  happiness', 
But  happiness  that  sliortly  must  expire\ 
Can  joy  ,  unbottom'd  in  reflection',  stand'? 
And  ,  in  a  tempest',  can  reflection  live'? 

Friendship. 
Can  gold  gain  friendship'?  Impudence  of  hope^! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget\ 
Love',  and  love  only',  islhe  loan  f()r  love\ 
fjorenzo'!  pride  repress^  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend',  but  what  has  found  a  Iriend  in  thee*^. 
All  iike  the  purchase';  few  the  price  Avill  pay': 
And  tills  makes  friends  such  miracles  below' 
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Patience. 
Beware  of  des|j'rate  steps\    The  darkest  day^ 
(Live  till  to-morrowO  will  have  pass'd  away\ 
Luxury. 

■    ■        ^ ; O  luxury^! 

Bane  of  elated  life\  of  affluent  states^ 
What  dreary  chang-e^,  what  ruin  is  not  thice^! 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind^! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cavc^, 
How  dost  Iron  lure  the  fortunate  and  great'! 
Dreadful  aitraction^l 

Virtuous  activity. 
Seize'',  mortals'!  seize  the  transient  hour^; 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  tlies^: 
Life's  a  short  summer^ — man  a  flow'r*; 
He  dies' — Alas'! — how  soon  he  dies'! 

The  source  of  happiness. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure^  all  the  joys  of  sense  , 
Lie  in  three  words'";  health^  peace  ,  and  competence^: 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone^; 
And  peace',  O  virtue'!  peace  is  all  thy  own^ 

Placid  emotion. 
Who  can  forbear  to  smile  with  nature\''  Can 
The  stormy  passions  in  the  bosom  roll', 
While  ev'ry  gale  is  peace',  and  ev'ry  grove 
is  melody'? 

Solitude.* 
G  sacred  solitude\  divine  retreat^! 
Choice  of  the  prudent'!  envy  of  the  greatM 
By  thy  pure  streahi\  or  in  thy  wavin'g  shade', 
We  court  fair  wisdom',  that  celestial  maid  : 
The  genuine  offsprmg-  of  her  lov'd  embrace', 
(Strangers  on  earth',)  are  innocence'  and  peace^. 
Tliere  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore', 
W^e  smile  to  liear  tne  distant  tempest  roar^; 
There\  bless'd  with  health',  with  bus'ncss  unperplex'd', 
Tliis  life  we  relish',  and  ensure  the  next\ 
Presume  not  on  to-morrow. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise'. 
Than  man  3  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn^^ 
Where  is  to-morrow^?  In  another  worId\ 
For  numbers  this  is  certain^;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none\ 

'  ♦  By  Bolitudc  here  id  meant,  a  temporary  seclusion  from  the  WorU 
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Dum  vivlraua  vIvaintM.—  While  »*«  /we,  let  us  live. 

"Live',  while  you  live',"  tl>e  epicure  would  say', 

"  And  seize  the  pleasures  ot'tiie  present  day\" 

"  Live'',  wluie  you  Uvey  the  sacre<l  preacher  cries', 

*  And  §ivc  to  God  eacn  inoinent  as  if.  ilies'." 

'  Mfd!  in  my  views',  let  both  united  be  ; 

I  live  in  pleasure',  Avheii  1  live  to  iliee'' — doddhidqc 

SECTION  IV^ 

VERSES    IN    VARIOUS    fORMS. 

The  security  of  virtue. 
LET  coward  p-uilf,  with  pallid  iear', 

To  shelt'riii,?  caverns  fly'j 
And  justlv  dread  the  veiiijelul  fate', 

.That  thuudors  tiirou^h  the  skv\ 
Protected  by  that  hand^,  whose  law', 

The  threatV.inj?  storms  obey'. 
Intrepid  virtue  smiles  secure', 

As  in  the  blaze  ofday^ 

Resignatidn. 
And  oh'l  by  error's  l()rce  subdu'd' , 

Smce  ofl  my  stubborn  will 
Prepost'rous  shuns  the  latent  good', 

And  grasps  the  specious  ill', 
Not  to  my  ^\'ish',  but  to  my  want', 

Do  thou  thy  gii'ls  apply^; 
Unask'd'.  what  good  thou  knowest  grant'; 

What  lU',  though  ask'd',  deny\ 
Compassion. 
I  have  f<)und  out  a  gill  lor  my  feir^; 

I  have  i()und  where  the  wood-pigeons  brfeed^; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  IbrbearM 

She  will  say',  'tis  a  barbarous  deed^. 
For  he  ne'er  crai  be  true',  she  averr'd', 

Who  can  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  youn^^: 
And  I  lov'd  her  tlie  more  wlien  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  la II  iiom  her  tongue^ 
Epittipfi. 
Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth', 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fiinie  unknowns 
Fair  science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth',  ^ 

And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  owm^. 
Large  was  his  bounty',  and  his  soul  sincere^; 

Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send^; 
He  gave  to  mis'ry  all  he  had^ — a  tear^; 

He  rain'd  from  Heav'nTtwag  all  he  tvish -d')  a'l^iend^ 
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No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose', 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  iheir  dresd  abcde', 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repo8e\) 

The  bosom  oihis  Father'  and  his  God\ 
Joy  and  sorrow  connected. 
StilF,  where  ros^  pleasure  leads', 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue^; 
Behind  the  steps  that  mis'ry  treads', 
Approachinj^  comforts  view\ 
The  hues  oi  bliss  more  brightly  glow', 
Chastis'd  by  sable  tints  of  wo^: 
And  blended  form',  with  artful  strife'. 
The  strength'  and  harmony  of  life\ 
The  golden  mean. 
He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean'. 
And  lives  contentedly  between' 

The  little  and  the  great', 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pmch  the  poor\ 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door', 

Imbitrring  all  his  state\ 
The  tallest  pines',  feel  most  the  pow'r 
Of  wint'ry  blast^;  the  loftiest  tow^r', 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground\ 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side'. 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide^; 

And  spread  the  ruin  round\ 

Moderate  views  and  aims  recommended. 
With  passions  unruffled^  untainted  with  pride'. 

By  reason  my  life  iet  me  square'; 
The  wants  of  my  nature',  are  cheaply  supplied'; 

And  the  rest  are  but  folly  and  care\ 
How  vainly',  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife', 

The  many  their  labours  employM 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  lile'. 

Is  what  all',  if  they  please',  may  enjoy\ 
Attachment  to  life. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found'. 

Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground": 
'Twas  therefore  said',  bv  ancient  sages', 
That  love  of  life  increas^l  with  years'. 

So  much',  that  in  our  later  stages', 

Wlieo  pams  grow  sharp\  and  sickness  rages', 
The  greatest  love  of  life  appears\ 

Virtue's  address  to  pleasure.* 
Vast  happiness  eijov  thy  gay  allies^! 

A  youth  of  follies^  an  old  age  of  cares^; 

•  Sensual  plcasur*. 
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'  rang  yet  enei  ^ate^,  old  yet  never  wise^^ 

<ice  wastes  th^ir  vigour',  and  their  nund  impairs^ 
Vain',  idle\  delicate\  m  thoughtless  ease'. 

Reserving  woes  for  age',  their  prime  they  spend'; 
All  wretched\  hopeiess\  in  the  evil  days', 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend\ 
Griev'd  with  the  present^  of  the  past  asham'd'. 
They  live  and  are  dcspis'd';  they  die',  no  more  are 
nam*d\ 

SECTION  V. 

VERSES  JN  WHICH  SOUND  COBRESFOITDS  TO  SIOWiriCATIOK. 

Smooth  and  rou^h  verse, 
SOFT  is  the  strain'  when  zephyr  gently  blows', 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows*; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounaog  shore'. 
The  hoarse',  rough  verse',  should  like  tlie  torrent  roar'. 

Slow  motion  imitated. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw', 
The  line  too  labours',  and  the  words  move  slow^ 

Swift  and  easy  motion. 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scoui-s  the  plain^. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com',  and  skims  along  the  man   > 

Felling  trees  in  a  wood. 
Loud  sounds  the  axe\  redoubling  strokes'  on  strokes'; 
On  all  sides  round',  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong'.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  browrt^; 
Then  rustling',  crackling^  crashing',  thunder  down'. 

Sound  of  a  bow-string: 

. ^xhe  string  let  fly 

Twang'd  short  and  sharp',  like  the  shrill  swallow's  cry  , 

T'he  Pheasant, 
See'!  from  the  brake',  the  whirling  pheasant  springs' 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings', 

Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms', 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms'. 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves', 
The  rough  rock  roars',  tumultuous  boil  the  wavee 

Boisterous  and  gentle  sounds. 
Tvkt)  craggy  i-ocks  projecting  to  the  main'. 
The  roaring  Avinds  tempestuous  rage  restrain 
Within',  the  waves  m  softer  murmurs  glide'. 
And  si  lips  secure  witho::;  4?  '    '^alsei'S  -'de'. 
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Laborious  and  impctiious  motion. 
With  many  a  weary  step\  and  many  a  groan', 
Up  the  high  liill',  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone':. 
The  huge  round  stone',  resulting  with  a  bound', 
Thunders  impetuous  down',  and  smokes  along  the  ground^ 

Re^ilar  and  slow  movement. 
First  niarch  the  heavy  rnuies  securely  slow', 
O'er  hills^,  o'er  dales\  o'er  crags\  o'er  rocks  tliey  go\ 

Motion  slew  and  diffiadt. 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song', 
That',  Uke  a  wounded  snake',  drags  its  slow  length  along'. 

A  rock  torn  from  the  hrovj  of  a  mountain. 
Still  gath'ring  force',  it  smokes',  and  urg'd  amain', 
'Whirls',  Ieaps\  and  thunders  down',  impetuous  to  the  plain^  ' 

Extent  and  violence  of  the  loavcs. 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before', 
Wide-rolling\  foaming  high',  and  tumbling  to  the  shore'. 

Pensive  numbers. 
In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awlUl  cells', 
Where  heav'nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells', 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns\ 
Jhttle. 

Arms''  on  armour',  clasliing',  bray'd 

Horrible  discord^;  and  the  madding  wheels 
01'  brazen  fu  ry ',  rag'd  "^ . 

Sound  imitating  reluctance. 
For  who',  to  dumb  Ibrgetfulness  a  prey', 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign 'd': 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  diy  , 
Nor  cast  one  longing',  ling'ring  look  behind^ 

sp:cfiON  VI. 

?AnAGRAPHS  OF  GREATER  LEKGTtt. 

Connuhial  affection. 
THE  love  that  cheers  lile's  latest  stage. 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserv  d  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention: 
But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace, 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 
*Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassion  a  ;.e,  or  blind 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure. 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expression ; 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession; 
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Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  ofhis, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 

Swarms  of  flying  insects. 
Thick  in  yon  stream  ot*  light,  a  thousand  ways, 
Upward  and  downward,  thwarting  and  convolv'd, 
The  quiv'ring  nations  sport  \  till,  tempest-winff'd, 
Fierce  winter  sweeps  them  Irom  the  iace  of  day. 
Ev'n  so,  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  Wcjin  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter !  Thus  they  flutter  on, 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till,  bloum  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Beneficence  its  own  reward. 
My  fortune  (for  I'll  mention  all. 
And  more  than  you  dare  tell)  is  small ; 
Yet  ev'ry  friend  partakes  my  store. 
And  want  goes  smiling  from  my  door. 
Will  forty  sliillings  warm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  dLstress'd ! 
This  sum  I  cheerfully  impart ; 
'Tis  fourscore  pleasures  to  my  heart : 
And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these. 
Five  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  please. 
'Tis  true,  my  little  purse  grows  iight ; 
But  then  I  sleep. so  sweet  at  night! 
This  grand  specific  will  prevail, 
When  all  the  doctor's  opiates  fau. 

Virtue  the  best  treasure. 
Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul, 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heav'n :  a  happiness 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate, 
Exalts  great  nature's  favourites  :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers ;  nor  to  baser  handj 
Can  be  transferr'd.     It  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of^  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd. 
JSut  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use. 
Are  riches  worth  our  care ;  (for  nature's  wanta 
Are  lew,  and  without  opulence  supjilied :) 
This  noble  end  is  to  produce  the  soul ; 
To  show  tlie  virtues  m  their  fairest  light. 
And  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Proviience. 
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Contemplation. 
As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  cloudsi 
Slow  meeting',  mingle  into  solid  g-loom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep. 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night, 
And  contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer ; 
Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  oi'life  ! 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  train ! 
Where  are  you  now?  and  what  is  your  amount? 
Vexation,  dwappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  sick'ning  thought !  And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd. 
With  /lew  flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  rouiuL 

Pleasure  of  piety, 
A  TJr'ity  believ'dj.  is  joy  begun ; 
A  }.>e*.ty  ador'd,  is  joy  advanc'd  ; 
A  Do'.ty  belov'd,  is  joy  matur'd. 
Ear.iv  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires : 
Faith  buikte  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  ncxt^ 
O'er  death's  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horror  hides  ; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Pray'r  ardent  opens  heav'n,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  m  audience  with  the  Deity. 

CHAPTER  IL 

NARRATIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  L 

The  bears  and  the  bees, 
AS  two  young  bears',  in  wanton  mood  . 
Forth  issuing  from  a  neighbouring  wood'. 
Came  where  th'  industrious  bees  liad  stord', 
In  artful  cells',  their  luscious  hoard'; 
O'erjoy'd  they  seiis'd',  with  eager  haste', 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast^ 
Alarm'd  at  this',  the  little  crew', 
About  their  ears' ,  vindictive  flew^. 
S  The  beasts',  unable  to  sustain 

Th'  unequal  combat',  quit  the  plain^: 
Half-blind  with  rage\  and  mad  with  nain', 
Their  native  shelter  they  regain'; 
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There  sit^  and  now',  disweeter  grown', 
Too  late  tiieir  rashness  they  bemoan^; 
And  this  by  dear  experience  gain', 
That  pleasure's  ever  bought  with  pain\ 
3  So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice', 
Are  plac'd  before  our  longing  eyes'. 
With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill', 
And  swallow  do-vvn  the  latent  iii^: 
But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes', 
Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies\ 
It  flies',  but  oh'!  too  late  we  find'. 
It  leaves  a  real  sting  beliind\ — merrick. 

SECTION  n. 
TIhe  niglitingale  and  the  glow-womu 

1  A  NIGHTINGALE',  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song', 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended'. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended  , 
Began  to  feel',  as  well  he  might'. 

The  keen  demands  of  appetite^; 
When',  looking  eagerly  around', 
He  spied  Ihr  otf',  uxx)n  the  ground', 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark'. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark\ 
So',  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top', 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop\ 

2  The  worm',  aware  of  his  intent', 
Harangued  him  thus\  right  eloquent^ — 
"  Did  you  admire  my  lamp',"  quoth  he', 
"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy', 

Vou  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong'. 
As  much  as  I  to  5ux)il  your  son<  " 


Might  beautify'  and  cheer  the  night\'' 
The  songster  heard  his  short  oration', 
And',  warbling  out  his  approbation', 
Releas'd  him',  as  my  story  tells'. 
And  found  a  supi^er  somewhere  else\ 
Hence',  jarring  sectaries  may  learn', 
Their  real  int'rest  to  discern  ; 
That  brother'  should  not  war  with  brother' 
And  worry'  and  derour  each  other\ 
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But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent  , 
Till  life  s  poor'',  transient  night'  is  si^ent^; 
Respecting',  in  eacli  other's  case', 
The  gifts  of  nature'  and  of  grace\ 
4  Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name', 
Who  studiously  make  peace  tlieir  alm^: 
Peace',  >K)th  the  duty^  and  the  prize' 
Of  him  that  creeps',  and  him  that  flies\        cowFim. 

SECTION  III. 

The  tnals  of  virtue. 

1  PLAC'D  on  the  verge  of  youth',  my  mind 

Life's  op'ning  scene  survey'd^: 
I  view'd  its  ills  of  various  kind', 
AtRicted  and  afraid\ 

2  But  chief  my  fear  the  dangers  mov'd 

That  virtue's  path  enclose^: 
My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approv'd'; 
But  O',  what  toils  oppose  ! 

3  For  see'!  ah  see'!  while  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread', 

A  hostile  T^rorld  its  terrors  raise', 

Its  snares  delusive  spread^ 

4  O  how  shall  I',  with  heart  prepar'd', 

Those  terrors  .earn  to  meet^? 
How'  from  the  thousar^i  snares  to  guard 
My  unexperienced  feet\' 

5  As  thus  1  mus'd',  oppressive  sleep'. 

Soft  o'er  my  tennjles  dreAV 
Oblivion's  veir. — The  wat'ry  deep', 
(An  object  strange^  and  new',) 
C  Before  me  rose^:  on  the  wide  shore 
Observant  as  I  stood', 
The  gathering  storms  around  me  roar', 
And  heave  the  boiling  flt)od\ 
7  Near  and  more  near  the  billoAVS  rise^; 
Ev'n  now  my  steps  they  lave^; 
And  death',  to  my  affrighted  eyes' 
Approach'd  in  every  wave\ 

6  What  hope',  or  whither  to  retreat  • 

Each  nerve  at  once  unstrung^; 
Chill  fear  had  fetter'd  fast  my  feet', 
And  chain'd  my  speechless  ton^u*  . 
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9  I  felt  my  heart  within  me  die^; 
When  sudden  to  mine  ear 
A  voice^,  descendino:  from  on  high', 
Reprov'd  my  erring  fear\ 

10  "  What  though  the  swelling  surge  thou  see 

Impatient  to  devour'; 
Rest ,  mortal',  rest  on  God's  decree', 
And  thankful  own  his  pow'r\ 

11  Know  ,  when  he  bade  the  deep  appear', 

'  Thus  far','  th'  Almighty  said^ 
Thus  far',  no  farther',  rage^;  and  here 
'  Let  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'd\'  " 

12  I  heard^;  and  lo'!  at  once  controll'd'. 

The  waves',  in  wild  retreat', 
Back  on  themselves  reluctant  roll'd', 
And',  murm'ring',  left  my  feet\ 

13  Deeps\  to  assembling  deeps',  in  vain 

Once  more  the  signal  gave^: 
The  shores  the  rushing  weight  sustain', 
And  check  th'  usurping  wave\ 

14  Convinc'd',  in  nature's  volume  wise', 

The  imag'd  truth  I  read'; 
And  sudden  from  my  waking  eyes', 
Th'  instructive  vision  fled\ 
13  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  mv  souP' 
Say',  why  distrustfal  still , 
Th\'  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 
O'er  scenes  of  future  ilf? 
\(y  Let  faith  suppress  each  rising  fear'. 
Each  anxious  doubt  exclude^: 
Thy  Makei^s  will  has  plac'd  thee  here'', 
A  Maker  wise'  and  good"*'. 
17  He  too  thy  ev'ry  trial  knows'. 
Its  just  restramt  to  give"; 
Attentive  to  behold  thy  woes', 
And  faithful  to  relieve\ 
\8  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  my  sour! 
Say',  why  distrustful  still'. 
Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll', 
O'er  scenes  of  future  ilf? 
19  Thouj^h  griefs  unnumber'd  throng  thee  round,' 
Still  in  thy  God  confide'. 
Whose  finder  marks  the  s^as  their  bound', 
And  curbs  the  head' ;      tide\ — merk. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  youth  and  the  philosopher. 
A  GRECIAN  youth  of  talents  rare', 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care'. 
Had  form'd  for  virtue  s  nobler  view'. 
By  precept^  and  example  too', 
Would  ol'ten  boast  his  matchless  skiii'. 
To  curb  the  steed',  and  guide  the  wheeP; 
And  as  he  pass'd  the  gazing  tlirong'. 
With  graceful  ease\  and  smack'd  the  thong'. 
The  idiot  wonder  they  express'd'. 
Was  praise'  and  transport  to  his  Dreast\ 

2  At  length',  quite  vain',  he  needs  would  show 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do^; 

And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
To  Academus'  sacred  snade\ 
The  trembling  grove  confess'd  its  fright'; 
.    The  wood-nymph  started  at  the  sight^; 
The  muses  drop  the  learned  lyre'. 
And  to  their  inmost  shades  retire\ 

3  Howe'er',  the  youth',  with  forward  air', 
Bows  to  the  sage',  and  mounts  the  car^. 
The  lash  resounds\  the  coursers  spring', 
The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring'; 
And  gath'ring  crowds',  with  eager  eyes', 
And  shouts',  pursue  him  as  he  flies^. 

4  Triumphant  to  the  goal  return'd'. 
With  nobler  thirst  his  bosom  burn'd^; 
>  nd  noAV  along  th'  indented  plain'j 
'I'he  self-same  track  he  marks  agam^; 
Pursues  with  care  the  nice  design'. 
No  ever  deviates  from  the  line\ 
Amazement  seiz'd  the  circlin"'  cro^yd^; 
The  youths  with  emulation  gloAv'd*; 
Ev'.n  bearded  sages  hail'd  tlie  boy'. 
And  all  but  Plato  gaz'd  with  joy\ 

5  For  ne',  deep-jiulging  sage',  beheld 
With  pain  the  triumphs  of  the  fiekP: 
And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh'. 

And',  flush'd  with  hope',  had  caught  his  eye', 

"  Alas'',  unhappy  youth',"  he  cry'd', 

"  Expect  no  praise  from  me',"  (and  sigh'd',) 

6  "With  indignation  I  survey 

Such  skiir  and  judgment'  thrown  away^: 
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The  time  profusely  sciuander'd  there ', 

On  vulg-ar  arts  beneath  thy  care'', 

If  well  employ 'd',  at  less  expense', 

Had  tauffht  thee  honour^  virtue^,  sense^; 

And  rais  d  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate, 

To  g-overn  men^  and  guide  the  state\"  whitehead 

SECTION  V. 

Discourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  retiring  to  rest. 

1  NOW  came  still  ev'ning-  on',  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober liv'ry',  all  things  clad\ 
Silence  accompanied";  for  beast^  and  bird', 
They  to  their  grassy  couch\  these  to  their  nests', 
Were  sunk':  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale\ 
She',  all  night  long',  her  am'rous  descant  sung^: 
hilence  was  pleas'd\     Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires':  Hesperus',  that  led 

The  starry  host ,  rode  brightest',  till  the  moon', 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty',  at  length'. 
Apparent  queen',  unveil'd  her  peerless  light', 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw\ 

2  When  Adam  thus  to  Eve':  "Fair  consort',  th'  liour 
Of  night',  and  all  things  now  relir'd  to  rest', 
Mind  us  of  like  repose^;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour'  and  rest',  as  day'  and  night',  to  men 
Successive',  and  the  timely  dew  oi' sleep'. 

Now  lalling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight',  inclines 
Our  eyelids'.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd',  and  less  need  rest': 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  \  or  of  mind' 
Appointed',  which  declares  his  dignity'. 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways'; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range'. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account'. 

3  To-morrow',  ere  fresh  morning  streak  tlie  east 
With  first  approach  of  light',  we  must  be  risen', 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour';  to  reform 

Yon  flovv'ry  arbours',  yonder  alleys  green'. 
Our  walk  at  noon',  with  branches  overgrown', 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring',  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth^. 
Those  blossoms  also',  and  those  dropping  gums', 
That  lie  bestrown',  unsightly  and  unsmooth'. 
Ask  riddance',  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease  . 
Meanwhile',  as  nature  wills',  night  bids  us  rest\" 
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4  To  whom  thus  Eve',  wdth  perfect  beauty  adorn'd': 
"  My  author^  and  disposer',  what  thou  bidst', 

I 'W.d.g'u'd', I  obey^;  so  God  ordains\ 
With  thee  conversing',  I  forget  all  time^, 
All  seasons^  and  their  change',  all  please  alike\ 
SAveet  is  the  breath  of  morn',  lier  rising  sweet', 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds^:  pleasant  the  sun', 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams^  on  herb',  tree\  fruit',  and  flo   ■-'"' 
Glist'rin^  with  dew^;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth', 
After  soft  show'rs^;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild^;  then  silent  night', 
With  this  her  solemn  bird',  and  this  fair  moon', 
And  these',  the  gems  of  heav'n',  her  starry  train^: 

5  But  neither  breath  of  morn',  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds^;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land^;  nor  herb\  fruit ,  flower', 
Glist'ring  with  dcAV^;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs'; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild^;  nor  silent  night'. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird^;  nor  walk  by  moon^; 
Or  glitt'rina:  star-light', — without  thee  is  sweet\ 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these\'*  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight',  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes\^" 

6  To  whom  our  gen'ral  ancestor  reply'd^: 

"  Daughter  of  God  and  man',  accomplish'd  Eve', 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth'. 
]3y  morrow  ev'ning'';  and  from  land  to  land', 
In  order',  though  to  nations  yet  unborn', 
Minist'ring  light  prepar'd',  they  set  and  rise'; 
liCSt  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession',  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things';  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten',  but',  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence',  foment^  and  warm'. 
Temper',  or  nourish^;  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  ^row 
On  earth',  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray^. 

7  These  then',  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night' 
Shine  not  in  vain^;  nor  think',  though  men  were  none'. 
That  Heav'n  would  want  spectators',  God  want  praise  \ 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen',  both  when  we  wake',  and  when  w^e  sleep\ 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold', 
Both  day'  and  night\     How  often',  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hiU^  or  thicket',  have  we  heard 
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Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air', 
Sole',  or  responsive  each  to  others'  note', 
Singing  their  great  Creator\''  Oft  in  bands', 
While  they  keep  watch',  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  heav'niy  touch  of  instruniental  sounds', 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd',  their  songs 
Divide  the  night',  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n\" 
8  Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r' 


-There  arriv'd',  both  stood'', 


Both  turn\r;  and  under  open  sky',  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  the  sky',  air\  earth\  and  heaven'. 
Which  they  beheld',  the  moon's  resplendent  globe', 
And  starry  jx)le\     "  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night', 
Maker  Omnipotent',  and  thou  the  day', 
Which  we',  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd', 
Have  finish  d',  happy  in  our  mutual  help', 
And  mutual  love',  the  crown  of  all  cur  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee';  and  tliis  delicious  place', 
For  us  lO()  large',  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers',  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground'. 
But  thou  hast  promis  a  from  us  two  a  race' 
To  .*ill  the  earth',  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite',  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek',  as  now',  thy  gift  of  sleep\"  mh.tos. 
SECTION  VI. 
ReHgiim  and  death. 

1  LO'!  a  form',  divinely  bright'. 
Descends',  and  burets  upon  my  sight'; 
A  seraph  of  illustrioa»  birth'! 
(Religion  was  her  nurm  on  cartli^J 
Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  faoc% 
And  blooming  \\ath  celestial  grace'! 
Three  shining  cheniba  Ibrm'd  her  train', 
Wav'd  their  Ught  wongs',  and  reach'd  the  plain* 
Faith',  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye'. 

And  pinions  flutt'ring  for  the  ikjT; 
Here  Hope',  that  smiling  angel  stands', 
And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands^; 
There  Charity',  in  robes  of  white'. 
Fairest  and  favorite  maid  of  ]ight\ 

2  The  seraph  spoke'—"  'Tis  Reason's  part 
To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart^; 

Tc  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest', 

W.  fcn  hopes^  and  fears',  distract  the  breast 
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Rensm  may  calm  this  doubtful  strile^; 
And  sti'er  thy  bark  through  various  life'': 
But  when  the  storms  of  death  are  ni^-h', 
And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky  , 
Shall  Reason  then  direct  thy  sail'', 
Disperse  the  clouds',  or  sink  the  gale? 
Stranger',  this  skill  alone  is  mine^^ 
Skill  that  transcends  his  scanty  line\" 

3  "  Revere  thyself^ — thou'rt  near  allied 
To  angels  on  thy  better  side\ 

How  various  e'er  their  ranks'*  or  kinds'', 

Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds': 

When  the  partition-walls  decay', 

Men  emerge  angels  from  their  clay\ 

Yes',  when  the  frailer  body  dies', 

The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies\ 

But  minds',  though  sprung  from  heav'nly  race'. 

Must  first  be  tutor'd  for  the  place': 

The  joys  above  are  understood'. 

And  relish'd  only  by  the  good'^. 

Who  shall  assume  this  guardian  care^; 

Who  shall  secure  their  birthright  there \^ 

Souls  are  my  charge^ — to  me  'tis  giv'n 

To  train  them  for  their  native  heav'n\" 

4  "  Know  then' — v/ho  bow  the  early  knee', 
And  give  the  willing  heart  to  me'; 
Who  wdsel}^',  when  Temptation  waits'. 
Elude  her  frauds\  and  spurn  her  baits'; 
Who  dare  to  own  my  injur'd  cause', 
Though  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws'; 

Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wrong', 

Though  pcraecwtion  litis  her  thong'; 

Though  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 

To  raise  the  stake^  and  light  the  fire'; 

Know',  that  Ibr  sudi  superior  souls', 

I'here  lies  a  bliss  beyond  the  poles^: 

Where  spirits  shine  with  purer  ray', 

And  brighten  to  meridian  day'; 

Where  love',  where  boundless  friendship  rules  ; 

(No  friends  that  change',  no  love  that  cools^;) 

Where  rising  floods  m  knowledge  roll'. 

And  pour\  and  pour'  upon  the  soufl" 

5  "  But  Where's  the  passage  to  the  skies^?-— 
The  road  througli  death^s  black  valley  lies'' 
Nay',  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale'; 
Though  dark  the  shades',  yet  safe  the  va\e  . 
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This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod'; 
And  who'd  decline  the  road  to  God\'* 
Oh'!  'tis  a  glorious  boon  to  dieM 
This  favour  can't  be  priz'd  too  high\" 

6  While  thus  she  spoke',  my  looks  express'd 
The  raptures  kindling  in  my  breast  ; 

My  soul  a  fix'd  attention  gave^; 
When  the  stern  monarch  of  the  grave', 
With  haughty  strides  approach'cr: — amaz'd 
I  stood',  and  trembled  as  I  gaz'd\ 
The  seraph  calm'd  each  anxious  fear', 
And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear^; 
Then  hasten'd',  with  expanded  wing', 
To  meet  the  pale',  terrific  king\ 

7  But  nmo  whai  milder  scenes  arise^! 
The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise^; 
He  seems  a  youth  divinely  f'air^ 

In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair^; 
His  wings  their  whit'ning  plumes  display', 
His  burnish'd  plumes',  reflect  the  day^; 
Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest'. 
And  all  the  angel  standi  confess'd^. 

I  view'd  the  change  with  sweet  surprise''; 
And',  oh'!  I  panted  for  the  skies^: 
Thank'd  heav'n',  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breatn' 
And  triumph'd  in  the  thoughts  of  dcath\  cottow 

CHAPTER  III 

DIDACTIC  PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

The  vanity  of  wealth. 
NO  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap', 
With  av'rice  painful  vigils  keep^; 
Still  imenjoy'd  the  present  store'. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more\ 
Oh'!  quit  the  shadow^  catch  the  prize' 
Which  not  all  Indians  treasure  buysM 
To  purchase  heav'n  has  gold  the  pow'r'? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour'? 
In  life',  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Arc  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold'? 
No' — all  that's  worth  a  wish^ — a  tliou^ht'. 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd',  uubou^hr. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bmd'; 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind\  dk.  jomnson 
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SECTION  ir. 
JVoihing  foi-med  in  vain, 

1  LET  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom'',  as  it  aught  was  fbrm'd 
In  vain',  or  not  for  admirable  ends\ 
Shall  little',  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise',  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind'? 

As  if,  upon  a  full  proportion'd  dome', 
On  swellm^'  columns  heav'd  the  pride  of  art', 
A  critic  fly',  whose  feeble  ray  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around',  with  blind  presumption  bold' 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole\ 

2  And  lives  the  man',  whose  universal  eye 

Has  swept  at  once  th'  unbounded  scheme  of  things  , 

Mark'd  their  dependence  so',  and  firm  accord', 

As  with  unfault'ring  accent  to  conclude'. 

That  this  availeth  nought'?  Has  any  seen 

The  mighty  chain  of  beings',  less'ning  down 

From  infinite  perfection'',  to  the  brink 

Of  dreary  nothing';  desolate  abyss'! 

From  which  astonish'd  thought',  recoiling',  turns'** 

Till  then  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend'. 

And  hymns  of  holy  wonder  to  that  power', 

Whose  wisdom  shmes  as  lovely  in  our  minds'. 

As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant  sun^.       thomsom 

SECTION  III. 
On  pnde. 

1  OF  all  the  causes',  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment\  and  misguide  the  mind'. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules'. 
Is  pride^;  the  never-failing  vice  of  fbo's\ 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd'. 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride^t 
For',  as  hi  bodies',  thus  in  souls',  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood^  and  spirits',  swell'd  with  win  ^ 
Pride',  where  wit  fails',  steps  in  to  our  defence'. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense\ 

2  If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away', 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day\ 
Trust  not  yourselP:  but',  your  delects  to  know  , 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  triend'— and  ev'ry  foe\ 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing'; 
Drink  deep',  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring': 
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There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain', 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again\ 
3  Fir'd  at  first  si^ht  with  what  the  muse  imparts', 
In  iearless  youth',  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts^; 
While',  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind', 
Short  views  we  take',  nor  see  the  lengths  behind^; 
But  more  advanc'd',  behold',  with  strange  surprise'. 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise^! 
So',  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try'. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales',  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky^, 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past', 
And  the  first  clouds^  and  mountains'  seem  the  last^; 
But',  those  attain'd',  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growTJig  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way^; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes^; 
Hills'  peep  o'er  hills',  and  Alps'"  on  Alps'  a"rise\     Fore< 

SECTION  IV. 

Cruelty  to  brutes  censured. 

1  I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends', 
(Though  grac'd  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sensct 
Yet  wanting  sensibility',)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm^. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail', 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path^; 
But  he  that  has  humanity',  Ibrewarn'd', 
Will  tread  aside',  and  let  llie  reptile  live\ 

2  The  creeping  vermin',  loathsome  to  the  sight', 
And  charg'd  perhaps  with  venom',  that  intrudes 
A  visitor  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness^  and  repose',  th'  alcove^. 

The  chamber^  or  refectory',  may  die\ 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame\ 

Not  so',  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds', 

And  guiltless  ol' offence  they  ran^e  the  air', 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field\ 

Tliere  ihey  are  priv-ileg'd'.     And  he  that  hunts^ 

Or  harms  them  there',  is  guilty  of  a  wrong'; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  nature's  realm^. 

Who',  when  she  form'd'.  design'd  them  an  abode^ 

3  The  sum  is  ihis'^:  if  man^s  convenience^  health\ 
Or  safety'  interlere',  his  rights  and  claims' 

Are  paramount',  and  must  extmguisli  theirs^ 
Else  they  are  alP — the  meanest  things  tiiat  ar«  , 
As  free  to  live^  and  to  enjoy  that  lilcT', 
N 
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As  God  was  IVee  to  form  them  at  the  first', 
Who',  in  his  sovoreign  wisdom',  made  them  all^. 

4  Ye',  therefore',  who  love  mercy',  teach  your  soni 
To  love  it  too\    The  spring  time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  tlelilM',  hi  most'. 

By  budding  ills',  that  ask  a  priuleut  [land 

To  check  them'.     But',  alas',  none  sooner  shoots', 

If  unrestrained',  into  luxuriant  <^rt)\vtii', 

Than  cruelty',  moiit  dev'lish  oi  them  alf! 

5  Mercy  to  him  tliat  shows^  it.',  is  tlie  rule 
And  rig'hteous  limitation  of  its  act'. 

By  which  heav'n  moves  in  pa rd'ning- guilty  man^; 

And  he  that  sho\ys  none',  being-  ripe  in  years\ 

And  conscious  of  theoutrag-e  he  commits', 

Shall  seek  it',  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn\  cowpUB. 

SECTION  V. 
A  paraphrase  on  the  latter  part  of  the  6ih  chapter  of  SL 
MaUliew. 

1  WHEN  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care', 
And  o'er  my  clieek  descends  the  falling  tear'; 
"While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strile', 
Oh'!  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  lile'l 
Raptures  deep-felt  his  doctrine  did  impart'. 

And  thus  he  rais'd  from  earth  the  drooping  heart^. 

2  "Think  not',  when  all  your  scanty  stores  alibrd'. 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  S}}aring  board"; 
Think  ftot',  when  worn  the  homely,  robe  appears', 
While  on  tiie  roof  the  howling  lenipest  bears'; 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain'. 

And  what  shall  clothe  these  shiv'ring  limbs  again^. 
^  Say',  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed^? 

And  the  fair  body',  its  investing  weed'?' 

Behold'!  and  look  away  your  low  desyiair^ — 

See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air': 

To  them',  nor  stores^  nor  granaries',  belong^; 

Nought',  but  the  woodlamf,  and  the  pleasing  song^; 

Yet',  your  kind  heav'niv  Father  bends  his  eye 

On  the  least  Wing  tliat  flits  along  the  sky\ 
4  To  him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain  ; 

To  hmi  they  cry',  in  winter^s  pinching  reign^; 

Nor  is  the.r  music',  nor  their  plaint  in  vain^: 

He  hears  the  gay\  and  the  distressful  call';  .-  - 

And  with  imspartng  bounty',  fills  them  all\*' 

"  Observe  the  rising  lUy^s  snowy  grace^; 

Observe  the  various  vegetable  race'; 
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They  neither  toil',  nor  spin'^,  but  careless  ^row^; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush^l  howbrig-ht  they  g\aw'\ 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  com}}Gre^t 
AVhat  king  so  shining'!  or  what  queen  so  lair'l" 
6  "  If  ceaseless',  thus',  ♦he  fowls  of  heav'n  he  feeds''; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads'; 
Will  he  not  care  for  you',  ye  faithless,'  s;vy\'' 
Is  he  unwise'?  or',  are  ye  less  than  they'V^    thompsok. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  death  of  a  good  man  a  sirong-  incentkie  to  virtue. 

1  THE  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  ccmmon  walk 

Of  virtuous  life',  quite  in  the  verge  of  heav'n^. 
Fly',  ye  profane'!  if  not',  draw  near  with  awe\ 
Receive  the  blessiug\  and  adore  the  chance', 
That  threw  in  this  Beihesda  your  disease^: 
If  unrestor'd  by  this',  despair  your  cure\ 

2  Fcr',  here',  resistless  demonstration  dwells'; 
A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart^. 
Here  tir'd  dissimiilation  drops  her  mask,' 
Through  life's  grimace',  that  mistress  of  the  scenes- 
Here  reaf,  and  apparent',  are  the  same\ 

You  see  tho  man  ;  you  see  his  hold  on  heav'n\ 
If  sound  his  virtue',  as  Pliilander's  sound\ 

3  Heav'n  waits  not  the  last  moment';  owns  her  friends 
On  this  side  death',  and  points  them  out  to  men'; 

A  lecture',  silent',  butof  sov^'reign  pow'r^; 
To  vice',  confusion':  and  to  virtue',  peace'; 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays', 
Virtvie  alone  has  majesty  in  death'; 
And  greater  still',  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns\     YOUNa. 

SECTION  VII. 

Reflections  on  a  future  state^  from  a  review  of  winter 
{  'TI.S  done'!  dread  v/Inter  spreads  his  latest  glooms', 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year\ 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  liesM 
Hi>w  dumb  the  tunefuf !  Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain\    Behold':  fond  man'! 
See  here  thy  pictured  life^:  pass  some  few  years^, 
Thy  flow'ring  sprinj^\  thy  summer's  ardent  strength^ 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age', 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last', 
And  shuts  the  scene  ' 
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5  Ah'!  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  orgreatness\''  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of ■  happiness'?  those  longings  ai'ter  fame\'' 

Those  restless  cares\''  those  busy  bustling'  days'? 

Those  gay-spent^,  festive  nights  ?  !  hose  veering  thoughts^ 

Lost  between  good  and  ilK,  that  shar'd  thy  Hie  * 

3  All  now  are  vanish\r!  Virtue  sole  survives', 
ImmortaKj  never-lailing  friend  of  man', 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high'.     And  see'! 
'Tis  come',  the  glorious  morn'!  the  second  birth 
Of  heav'n'  and  earthM  awak'ning  nature',  hears 
The  new-creating  word',  and  starts  to  life'. 

In  ev'ry  heighten'd  form',  from  pain^  and  death' 
For  ever  free\    The  great  eternal  scheme', 
Involving  ail',  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads', 
To  reason's  eye  rcnn'd  clears  up  apace\ 

4  Ye  vainly  wise'!   Ye  blind  presumptuous'!  now' 
Confounded  in  the  dust',  adore  that  Power^ 
And  Wisdom',  oft  arraign'd':  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd', 

And  died  neglected^:  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall',  and  bitterness  of  souf: 
Why  the  lone  widow^  and  her  orphans',  pin'd 
In  starving  solitude^;  while  luxury', 
In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought', 
To  l()rm  unreal  wants":  why  heav'n-born  truth\ 
And  moderation  fair',  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge';  why  licens'd  pain', 
That  cruel  spoiler',  that  imbosom'd  foe', 
Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss\ 

0  Ye  good  distress'd'! 
Ye  noble  fcxv'!  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure',  yet  bear  up  awhile', 
And  what  your  bounded  view  which  only  saw 
A  little  part',  deem'd  eviK,  is  no  more': 

The  storms  of  wint'ry  time  will  quickly  pass  , 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  alf.  tiiomsok. 

SECTION  VIII. 
Adam's  advice  to  Eve^  to  avoid  temptation, 

1  "  O  WOMAN,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordain  d  them ;  his  creating  hand 
Notliing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 

Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man, 

Or  aught  that  might  hi.5  happy  state  secure, 
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Secure  from  outward  force.    Within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r : 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  God  lefl  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 
Reason,  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right ; 
But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect. 
Lest,  by  sonie  fair  appearing  good  surpris'd, 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinlorm  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft :  and  mind  thou  me. 

3  Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn'd, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
Thou  sever  not ;  trial  will  come  unsought. 

i  Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  ?  approve 
First  thy  obedience  ;  th'  other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 
But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 
Us  both  securer  than  thus  warn'd  thou  secm'st, 
Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more : 
Go  in  thy  native  innocence  ;  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all ; 
For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part ;  do  thjtiu 

SECTION  IX. 
On  procrastination. 
BE  Avise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
2  Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live :" 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think, 
They  one  day,  shall  not  drivel;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion,  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applauds 
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How  excellent  that  life  iliey  ne'er  will  lead ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lod^M  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign; 
The  tiling  they  can't  hut  pm-pose,  they  postpone* 
'Tis  not  in  lolly,  nut  to  scorn  a  Ibol ; 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

3  All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man ; 

And  that  through  ev'ry  stage.     When  young,  indeed. 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nohly  rest. 

Unanxious  lor  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  lathers  were  moi-e  wise. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  l()ol ; 

Knows  it  at  n)rty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay  ; 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resoh'es,  and  re-resolves,  then  (hes  the  same,, 

4  And  why?  Because  he  thinks  himself  inmiortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  late 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close  ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 

The  i)arted  wave  no  furro^\'■  from  the  keel ; 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 

Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 

O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave.  Tiuwo 

SECTION  X. 
That  philosophy,  which  stojjs  at  secondary  caiiseSj  reproved. 

1  HAPPVT  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  ! 
Resolving  all  events,  ^yith  their  effects 
And  manifold  res\dts,  uito  the  will 

And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oil  originate  ;)  cotdd  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  supris'd,  and  un'hreseen 
C()ntingence  might  alarm  Lnn,  aud  chsturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  c<mrse  of  liis  ailairs. 

2  This  truth,  philosophy,  tliough  eagle-ey'd 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 
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And  having-  found  his  instrument,  forg-ets 
Or  disre^-ards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  pow'r  that  wields  it.     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  ibolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  lile  ;  involves  tlie  heav'n 
In  tempests  ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  g-ives  tiiem  all  the"ir  fury ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrely  the  breath  of  blooming  health ; 

3  He  calls  for  fiimine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  li-oni  between  his  shrivell'd  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear ;  he  springs  his  mines, 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast : 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  sjirings 
And  principles  ;  of  caiises,  how  they  work 
B>^  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects, 
01'  action  and  re-action. 

4  He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  ihat  nature  feels  ; 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool!  will  thy  discov'ry  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th'  efiect,  or  heal  it?     Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world" 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  meaas 

To  drown  it?     What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  liis  use,  and  ready  at  his  will? 

Go,  dress  tViine  eyes  with  eye-salve  ;  ask  of  him. 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 

And  learn,  tliough  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all.  con  per. 

SECTION  XI. 

Indignant  sentiments  on  national  prejudices  and  hatred  ;und 
on  slavery. 
1  OH,  for  a  lodge  in  some^vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  sliade. 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
^Rlight  never  reach  me  more !  My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Ot  wrong  aiid  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  Icel  for  man.     The  nat'ral  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd,  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
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2  He  finds  Jils  fellow  giiilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own ;  and  having  pow'r 
T'  enforce  the  wronff,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interpos'd, 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

3  Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplor'd. 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

•1  Then  what  is  man !  And  what  man  seeing  tljis, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

5  No :  dear  as  Ireedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  ])rice; 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  a  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 

6  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England :  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it,  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 

Of  all  your  empire ;  that  where  Britain's  pow'r 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too.  co^tpeiu 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 
The  morning'  in  mmmer. 
1  THE  mcek-ey'd  morn  appears',  mother  of  dews'. 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east'; 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  wid'ning  glow' 
And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face 
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White  break  the  clouds  a\vay\     With  quicken'd  step', 
Brown  night  retires^:  young  day  pours  in  apace', 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide\ 

2  The  dripping  rock\  the  mountain's  misty  top', 
Swell  on  the  sight^,  and  brighten  with  the  (iawn\ 
Blue^,  through  the  dusk',  the  smoking  currents  shine^; 
And  from  the  bladed  field'',  the  fearlul  hare 
Limps',  awkward^:  whilealong  the  Ibrest-glade 
The  wild  deer  trip',  ami  oiten  turning  gaze 

At  early  passenger\     Music  awakes 

The  native  voice  ot'undisvsembled  joy'. 

And  thick  around  the  woodland  hynms  arise^. 

3  Rous'd  by  the  cock',  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage^,  where  w\ih  peace  he  dwells', 
And  from  the  crowded  fold',  in  order',  drives 

His  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  oftfie  morn^. 
Fnlsely  luxurious',  will  not  man  awake', 
And',  sprin^ngfrom  the  bed  of  sloth',  enjoy 
The  cool',  tlie  fragrant',  and  the  silent  hour', 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song'? 

4  For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion',  losing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life'; 

Total  extinction  of  th'  enlighten'd  soul'! 

Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive', 

'Wilder'd,  and  tossing  through  distemper'd  dreams  ? 

Who  would',  in  such  a  gloomy  state',  remain 

Longer  than  nature  craves';  when  ev'ry  muse\ 

And  every  blooming  pleasure',  waits  without', 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious',  morning  walk'?      thomsow. 

SECTION  II. 
Rural  sounds,  as  well  as  rural  sig-hts,  delightful. 

'k  NOR  rural  sights  alone',  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit',  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature^     Mighty  winds'. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far  spreading  wood', 
Of  ancient  growth',  make  music',  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore', 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind^; 
Unnumber'd  branches  wavmg  hi  the  blast'. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring  all  at  once\  ' 

2  Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  tlie  roar 
Of  distant  fjoods"";  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  foimtain^:  or  of  rills  that  sHp 
Through  the  cleft  rock^,  and',  chiming  as  they  fall 
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Upon  loose  pebbles',  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass',  that',  with  a  livelier  green', 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  courser. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds'; 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still^; 
To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear\ 
3  Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day',  and  one 
The  live-long  night\     Nor  these  alone',  whose  notes 
Nice-fin^er'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain'. 
But  cawing  rooks\  and  kites'  that  s^vim  sublime', 
In  still  repeated  circles',  screaming  loud'; 
The  jay\  the  pye\  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl'. 
That  hails  the  rising  moon',  have  charms  for  me\ 
Sounds  inharmonious  in' themselves',  and  harsh'. 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  jjeace  for  ever  reigns'. 
And  only  there  ,  please  highly  for  their  sake\       cowpek 

SECTION  III. 

The  rose, 

1  THE  rose  had  been  wash'd\  just  washM  \n  ^.  ghow'r', 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey'd^; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumber'd  the  flotvV, 
And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head\ 

2  The  cup  was  all  fill' d\  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet^, 

And  it  seem'd  to  a  fanciful  view'. 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret'. 
On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew  . 

3  I  hastily  seiz'd  it',  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay',  so  dripping  and  drown'd', 
And  swin^ng  it  rudelv',  too  rudely',  alas'! 
I  snapp  d  it^ — it  fell  to  the  groimd\ 

4  And  such',  I  exclaim'd',  is  the  pitiless  part', 

.Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind^; 
Regardless  of  wringing^  and  breaking  a  heart', 
Already  to  sorrow  resign'd\ 

5  This  elegant  rose',  had  I  shaken  it  less'. 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile^:  ^ 
And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address'. 

May  be  lollow'd  perhaps  by  a  smile  .  cowplr. 

SECTION  IV. 
Care  of  birds  for  their  young. 
1  AS  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits', 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task', 
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Or  by  sharp  hun^r',  or  bv  smooth  delight', 
^Though  the  whole  loosen  d  spring  ai-oimd  her  blows'. 
Her  sympathizing-  partner  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th'  opponent  bank',  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away' ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment',  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal^ 

9  Th'  appointed  time 

Witli  pious  toU  fulfiird',  Ihe  callow  young', 
Warm^d^  and  expanded  into  perfect  \ICq\ 
Their  brittle  bondage  break',  and  come  to  light\ 
A  helpless  family',  demanding  ftwd 
With  constant  clamour\     O  what  passions  then'', 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care', 
On  the  new  parents  seize' 1 

3  Away  they  fly 

Affectionate',  and  undesiring  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young'; 
Which  eq'ially  distributed',  again 
The  search  begins\     Ev'n  so  a  gentle  pair', 
By  fortune  suiik',  but  fbrn'd  of  gen'rous  mould', 
And  charm'd  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast', 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods', 
Siistain'd  alone  by  providential  Heav'n', 
Oft',  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infant  train'. 
Check  their  own  appetites',  and  give  them  aU\  thomscs-. 

SECTION  V. 
Liberty  and  slavery  contrasted.    Part  of  a  letter  wntten  from 
Italy,  by  Addiion. 
HOW  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  this  happy  land'', 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand^! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores^ 
Her  blooming  mountains',  and  her  sunny  shores\ 
With  all  the  ^ifts  that  heav'n^  and  earth'  impart\ 
The  smiles  of  nature',  and  the  charms  oi' art', 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns', 
And  tyranny  ij^urps  rier  happj^  plains'? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  m  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange',  and  the  swelling  grain^; 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils^  and  wines', 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade',  repines\ 
Oh',^  Liberty',  thou  povv*r  supremely  bright', 
Profuse  of  bliss',  and  pregnant  with  delight'; 
Perpetual  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign', 
Aaa  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train'. 
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Eas'd  of'herload^  subjection  grows  more  lig-ht', 
And  poverty  looks  cheerl'ul  in  thy  sig'ht\ 
Thou  mak'st  the  ffloomy  face  of  nature  gay^; 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun',  and  pleasure  to  the  day\ 
On  foreign  mountains^  may  the  sun  refine 
'I'he  grape's  soft  juice  ,  and  mellow  it  to  wine': 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soiK, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil': 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies'; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  ofour  heav'n  repine', 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine': 
'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle', 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks',  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile  . 

SECTION  VI. 

Cliarity,  A  paraphrase  on  the  1 3th  chapter  of  the  first  epistU 
to  the  Corinthians. 

1  DID  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue', 
Than  ever  man  pronounc'd^  or  angel  sung'; 
Had  I  all  knowledge',  humcn^  and  divine  , 
That  thought  can  reach\  or  science  can  define'; 
And  had  I  pow'r  to  ^ive  that  knowlede-e  birth', 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth'} 

Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  mspire'. 
To  weary  tortures\  and  rejoice  in  fire'; 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw', 
W"hen  Moses  g-ave  them  miracles\  and  law': 
Yet',  gracious  charity',  indulgent  g'uest', 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast'; 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r''; 
That  scorn  of  life',  would  be  but  wild  despair': 
A  cymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voxce'; 
My  faith  were  form';  my  eloquence  were  noise^ 

2  Charity',  decent'',  modest\  easy',  kind\ 
Softens  the  high',  and  rears  the  abject  mlnd^; 
Knows  with  just  reins\  and  gentle  hand',  to  guide 
Between  vile  shame',  and  arbitrary  pride\ 

Not  soon  provok'd',  she  easily  forgives'; 
And  much  she  suffers',  as  she  mucn  believes'. 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives'; 
She  DuUds  our  quiet',  as  she  forms  our  lives' ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  ev'n'; 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav'n''. 

3  Each  other  gift',  which  God  on  man  bestows'^ 
ifs  proper  lx)unds'  and  due  restriction  knows  • 
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To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  pow'r', 

And  finishing  its  act',  exists  no  more\ 

Thus',  in'  obedience  to  what  Heav'n  decrees'. 

Knowledge  shall  liiil',  and  prophecy  shall  ccase^; 

But  lasting  charity's  more  ample  sway', 

Nor  bound  by  tinie',  nor  subject  to  decay'. 

In  happy  triumph  shall  lor  ever  live'; 

And  endless  g<iod  diliuse',  and  endless  praise  receive^ 

4  As  through  the  artist's  intervening  glass', 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass'; 
A  little  we  discover';  but  allow', 

That  more  remains  unseen'  than  art  canshow^; 
So  Avhilrft  our  njind  its  knowledge  would  improve', 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above',) 
Higli  as  we  may',  we  lift  our  reason  up', 
By  laith  directed'^,  and  confirmed  by  hope'; 
Yet  are  we  able  only  to  survey'  * 

Dawnings  of  beams',  and  promises  of  day'; 
Heav'n's  I'uller  eiHuence  mocks  our  dazzled  sighO; 
Too  great  its  swiftness',  and  too  strong  its  light'. 

5  But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled'; 
The  Sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld', 

fn  all  his  robes',  with  all  his  glory  on',  ^ 

Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne'. 

Then  constant  laitlf,  and  noly  hope',  shall  die  ; 

On?  lost  in  certainty',  and  one  m  joy  : 

Whilst  thou',  more  liappy  pow'r',  lair  chanty', 

Triumphant  sister',  greatest  of  the  three', 

Thy  office\  and  thy  nature'  still  the  same'. 

Lasting  thy  lanip\  and  unconsum^'d  thy  flame', 

Shalt  still  survive'' — 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heav'n  confest'. 

For  ever  blessiiig',  and  for  ever  b!est\  FRioa 

ACTION  VIT. 

Fidure  of  a  good  man. 
I  SOME  angel  guide  my  pencil',  while  I  draw', 
What  nothuig  else  than  angel  can  exceed', 
A  man  on  earth',  devoted  1otheiR<ies^; 
Like  ships  at  sea',  while  in',  above  the  worlds 
With  aspect  mild  ,  and  elevated  cye^  - 
Behold  liim  seated  on  a  mount  sercno', 
Above  the  logs  of  sense',  and  passion's  storm^: 
All  the  black  cares\  and  tumults  of  this  IL^e'', 
Like  harmless  thimders',  breaking  a1  tiis  feci', 
Escite  hi?  pity',  not  impair  his  peace  . 
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2  Earth's  genuine  sons'',  the  sceptred\  and  the  slave', 
A  mingled  mob'!  a  wand'rin;?  herd'!  he  sees' 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale';  in  all  unlike^! 
His  full  reverse  in  alf!  What  higher  praise\^ 
What  stronger  demonstration  ot  the  riffht\^ 
The  present  all  their  care':  the  future  Iiis^. 
When  public  welfare  calls  ,  or  private  want'', 
They  give  to  fame^;  his  boanf.y,j;ie  conceals''. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature';  his  exalt^. 
Mankind^s  esteem  they  court';  and  he  his  owii^. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of^ false  felicities'; 
Jiw',  the  compos'd  possession  of  the  true^. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  piece\ 
All  of  one  colour',  and  an  even  thread^; 
While  party-colour'd  shades  of  happiness'. 
With  hidfous  gaps  between',  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe^;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by',  and  shows  their  nakedness^ 

4  He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs':  where  they 
Behold  a  sun',  he  spies  a  Deity ^; 

What  makes  them  only  smile',  makes  him  adore'^. 
Where  thej^  see  mountains',  he  but  atoms  sees^; 
An  empire  in  his  balance',  weighs  a  grain"". 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine^: 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by'',  as  dust', 
That  dims  his  sight  and  shortens  his  survey'. 
Which  longs',  in  infinite',  to  lose  all  bound^. 

5  Titles^  and  honours',  (if  they  prove  his  fate',) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity^; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  Desides\ 
They  triumph  in  externals',  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory',)  proud  of  an  eclipse^: 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud'; 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  ijian',  as  man\ 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  int'rest',  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare',  or  his  ri^ht  invade^; 
Their  int'rest',  like  a  lion',  lives  on  prey\ 

6  They  kindle  at  the  s^dow  of  a  wrong-; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper\  looks  on  heav'n', 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe": 

Nought',  but  what  wounds  his  virtue',  wounds  his  peace 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends^; 
A  cover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise\ 

7  With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees"! 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall\ 
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There  no  joys  end',  where  his  full  feast  begins^: 

His  joys  create\  theirs  murder'',  future  bUss\ 

To  triumph  in  existence'',  his  aione"^; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  beg-un\ 

His  glorious  course  was',  yesterda)^',  complete^: 

Death',  then\  was  welcome';  yet  lile  still  is  sweet\  young. 

SECTION  VIII. 

The  pleasures  of  retirement. 

1  O  KNEW  he  but  his  happiness',  of  men 
The  happiest  he'!  who',  far  from  public  ra^e'. 
Deep  in  the  vale',  with  a  choice  few  retir'd', 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  lile\ 

2  What  though  the  dome  be  wanting',  whose  proud  gate' 
Each  mornmir',  vomits  out  the  sneakiiig  crowd 

Of  flatterers  false',  and  in  their  turn  abus'd\'* 

Vile  intercourse^'.  What  though  the  glitt'ring  robe', 

Of  ev'ry  hue  reflected  light  can  give', 

Or  floated  loose',  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold', 

The  pride"^  and  gaze  of  fools',  oppress  him  not\^ 

What  though',  from  utmost  land^  and  sea'  pun^ey'd'. 

For  him  each  rarer  tributary  lile 

Bleeds  not',  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 

With  luxury  and  death\''  What  though  his  bowl 

Flames  not  with  costly  juice';  nor  sunk  in  beds', 

Oil  cf  gay  care',  he  tosses  out  the  night'. 

Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state\'* 

What  though  he  knovv's  not  those  fantastic  joys', 

That  still  amuse  the  wanton',  still  deceive^; 

A  face  of  pleasure^  but  a  heart  of  pain', 

Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  a!l\? 

Sure  peace  is  his';  a  solid  life  estrang'd 

To  disappointment',  and  fallacious  hope^ 

3  Rich  in  content',  in  nature's  bount^icli'. 

In  herbs'*  and  fruits';  whatever  graBb  the  spring'- 
W'hen  heav'n  descends  in  showers';  or  bends  the  Dough 
When  summer  reddens',  and  when  autumn  beams': 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Con^'eal'd',  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap': 

HM'hese  are  not  wanting' ;  nor  the  milky  drove', 

^juxuriant',  spread  o'er  the  lowing  vale'; 
Nor  bleating  mountains',  nor  the  chide  of  streams 
And  hum  of  bees',  inviting  sleep  sincere 
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Into  the  guiltless  breast',  beneath  the  shade'', 
Or  thrown  at  iar^e  amid  ihe  fragrant  hay'; 
Nor  aug-iit  besides  ol'pr()spect\  grove',  or  son<f\ 
Dim  g'rottoes\"g'!eaiTuf}i?  lakes',  and  K)im>ains  clear^. 
4  Here  too  dwells  simple  truth';  ])!ain  imiocence'; 
Unsullied  beauty^;  sound  unbroken  youth'', 
Patient  of  labour',  with  a  little  pleas'M'; 
Health  ever  blooniing';  unandjilious  loiP; 
CaUu  contemplation^,  and  poetic  ease\         Thomson. 

SECTION  IX. 

T7ic  pleasure  and  hencfil  of  an  improved  and  weU-direded 
imagination. 

1  OH'!  blest  of  Heaven',  who  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury',  the  siren'!  not  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  wealth'',  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  Honour',  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever  blooming  sweets',  wJiich',  from  tlie  ston 

Of  nature',  fiiir  imagination  cull;?', 

To  charm  th'  enliven'il  souP!  What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  ollspring  can  attain  the  height 

Of  envied  lite';  though  only  lew  possess 

Patrician  treasures^  or  imperial  state'; 

Vet  nature's  care',  to  all  lier  children  just', 

With  richer  treasures'  antl  an  ampler  state'. 

Endows  at  large  whenever  hai)py  nf.an 

Will  deign  to  use  them\ 

2  His  the  city's  pomp', 
The  rural  honours  his\     Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome'',  the  co!uran\  and  the  arch'', 
The  breathing  marble^  and  the  scul|)tur'd  gold', 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narnnv  claim'. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys\     For  him',  the  spring 
Dis*ils  iier  dews',  anil  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unlblds';  (or  him',  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tingcj^very  fertile  brancli 
With  biooming  flP<^l',  and  blushes^  like  the  morn\ 
Each  passing  liour  sheds  tribute  fron*  her  whigs^: 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk', 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  lum\ 

3  Not  a  breeze 

Flies  o'er  the  meadow^;  not  a  cloud  imbibes  ^|| 

The  setting  sun's  efliiigence';  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends';  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
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Fresh  pleasure^  unreprov'd\    Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only^;  for  th'  attentive  minds 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers', 

Becomes  herself  harmonious'':  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  tliiners  to  meditate  tlie  charm 

Of  sacred  order^  soon  she  seeks  at  home", 

To  find  a  kindred  order^;  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love\ 

This  fair  inspird  delight^:  her  temper'd  pow'rs 

Refine  at  leng'th'',  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chastcr\  milder',  more  attractive  mien^. 

4  But  if  to  ampler  prospects',  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  Ibrm',  wliere',  negligerU^of  all 

These  lesser  graces',  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  Eternal  Majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations',  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye';  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change',  and  nobIer\     Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  gen'rous  pow'rs'? 

Would  sordid  policies',  the  barb'rous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine',  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits',  to  indolence  and  fear? 

5  Lo !  she  appeals  to  nature\  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves\  tb.e  sun's  unwearied  course^. 

The  elements'  and  seasons':  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  maker  has  ordain'd 

The  pow'rs  of  man':  we  feel  w^ithin  ourselves 

His  energy  divine';  he  tells  the  heart', 

He  meant',  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves',  the  general  orb 

Of  life'  and  being':  to  be  great  Hke  Him', 

Beneficent'  and  active\    Thus  the  men 

AVhom  nature's  works  instruct',  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse';  ^row  familiar',  day  by  day', 

With  his  conceptions';  act  upon  his  plan'; 

And  form  to  Ids',  the  relish  of  their  souls\      akemside. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PATHETIC  PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

The  Hermii. 
_^    AT  the  close  of  the  day',  when  the  fiamlet  is  still', 
P^.  And  mortals  the  sweets  or  fbrgettulness  prove'; 

Wben  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill', 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove 
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^Tvvas  thus  by  the  cave  of  the  mmintain  afar  , 

While  his  harp  run"-  syniphoiiious^,  a  Jiermit  began  ; 

No  more  with  hiuiseir\  or  with  nature  at  Avar', 
He  thought  as  a  sage^  though  \te  lelt  as  a  man^. 

2  "  Ah'!  Avhy',  all  abandoii'd  to  darkness'  and  wo'; 

Why^  lone  Philoniehi',  that  languishing  lalP? 
For  spring  sliall  return',  and  a  lover  bestow', 

And  sorrow  no  longer  tliy  bosom  inthraP. 
J3ut^,  if  pity  inspire  thee',  renew  the  sad  lay^; 

Mourn',  sweetest  complainer',  man  calls  thee  to  mourn^; 
O  sooth  him  whose  pleasmes  like  thine  pass  away': 

Full  quickly  they  pass' — but  they  never  return^ 

3  "  Now  gliding  remote^,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky'. 

The  moon  halfextinguish'd^,  her  crescent  displays'': 
But  hlely  I  mark'd'.  v/hen  majestic  on  high 

She  shone',  and  the  pkiiuets  were  k)st  in  fier  bla7e\ 
Roll  on',  thou  fair  ort)',  and  with  ghidness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  sptendour  agaiir. 
But  man's  faded  glory  wliat  change  shall  renewM 

Ah,  fool'!  to  exnlt  in  a  giory  so  vain^l 

4  "  'Tis  night',  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more^: 

I  mourn';  but',  ye  woodlands',  I  mourn  not  for  you^; 
For  morn  is  approaching',  your  charms  %o  restore', 

Per^iim'd  Avith  fresh  fragnmce',  and  glltt'ring  Avith  dcAv\ 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  1  mourn^; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  witi  save^: 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn"^! 

O  when  shall  day  daAvn  on  the  night  of  the  grave^! 

5  "  'Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd', 

That  leads',  to  bewilder\  and  da7//les\  to  blind'. 
My  thoughts  Avont  to  roam',  from  shade  onward  to  shade 

Destruction  before  me',  and  sorroAvbehind\ 
O  pity',  great  Father  of  light',  then  I  cried', 

Tliy  creature  Avho  fain  Avould  not  Avander  from  thee^. 
Lo',  humbled  in  diist',  I  relinquish  my  pride^: 

From  doubt"^  a»from  darkness'  thou  only  canst  fi-ee'. 

6  "  And  darkness^  and  doubt',  are  now  flying  aAvay^; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  fi)r:ii)rn': 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller',  Ihint  and  astray',  ^ 

T\\e  bright^  and  the  balmy'  effiilgence  of  morn\     ,^f 
See  truth\  love\  ami  mercy',  in  triumph  descending^Br 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom't 
On  the  cold  check  of  death'  smiles^  arn:!  roses' are  blending', 

And  beauty  immortal',  awakes  from  tiie  tomb*!' 

BEATTIK. 
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SECTION  II. 

The  beggar^ s  petition, 

1  PITY  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man^, 

Whose  trembling  iinibs  have  borne  him  to  rour  door"; 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span'; 
Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heav'u  will  bless  your  stored 

2  These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak^; 

These 'hoary  iocks^  proclaim  my  len^-then'd  years^; 
And  many  a  iiirrinv  in  my  g-rief-AVorn  clieek'', 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  oftears^ 

3  Von  house',  erected  on  tne  rismg-  ground', 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  (iom  my  road^; 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  foimd'', 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode\ 

4  Hard  is  the  liite  of  the  infirm  and  poorM 

Here',  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread', 
A  pamper'd  men'al  drove  me  from  the  door'. 
To  seek  a  sliciter  in  an  humbler  slied\ 

5  Olr'!  take  me  to  your  hospita])le  dome'; 

Keen  blows  the  wind',  and  ])iercing  is  the  cold\ 
Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb'; 
For  I  am  poor',  and  miserably  old^. 

6  Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief. 

If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast', 
Your  hands  would  not  withliold  the  kind  reiieP; 
And  tears  of  pity'  Avould  not  be  represt'^. 

7  Heav'n  sends  misfortunes'*;  wliy  should  we  repine^; 

'Tis  Heav'n  lias  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see^; 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine', 
The  child  of  sorrow'  and  of  misery\ 

8  A  iittle  farm  was  my  paternal  lot"*; 

Then',  like  the  lark',  I  sprightly  hail'd  the  morn; 
But  ah'!  oppression  fore'd  me  from  my  cot'. 
My  cattle  died',  and  blighted-anras  my  corn^. 

9  My  daughter',  once  the  comfort  of  my  age', 

Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home'. 

Is  cast  abandon'.!  on  the  Avorld's  witJe  stage', 

And  doom'd  in  scanty  p(iveriy  to  roam\ 

10  ^I^  tender  wife',  sweet  soother  of  my  care',    ^ 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree', 
Fell',  ling'ring  fell',  a  victim  to  despair'; 

And  left  the  world  to  vrretchedness'  and  me"^ 
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11  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  oJd  mail', 

Wliose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  doo7  i 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span^; 
Oil !  give  reiiel"'',  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store\ 

SEC  rioN  m. 

Unhappy  close  of  life. 

1  HOAV  shocking-  must  thy  summons  be^  O  Death"' 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions^! 
Who",  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here' 

Is  cjuite  unfurnish'd  l()r  the  world  to  come^! 
In  that  dread  moment'',  how  the  frantic  soul 
Haves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement^; 
Runs  to  each  avenue',  and  shrieks  lor  help^; 
IJut  shrieks  in  vain^!  Haw  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving-',  noAv  no  longer  hers'! 

2  A  little  longer';  yet  a  little  longer'; 

O  might  she  slay  to  wash  av/ny  her  stains'; 

And  fit  her  lor  her  passage'!  Mournful  sight 

Her  very  eyes  weep  blood';  and  ev'ry  groan 

She  heaves  is  big  with  horror\     Biit  tlie  Ibe', 

Like  a  staunch  murd'rer',  steady  to  his  purpose 

Pursues  her  close',  through  ev'ry  lane  of  lile'; 

Nor  misses  once  the  track'';  but  presses  on', 

Till',  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  xGv^e\ 

At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin\  r.  blair 

SECTION  IV. 

Elegy  to  pity. 

1  HAlLj  lovely  pow'r'!  whose  bosom  Iieaves  a  sigh', 

When  fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress^; 
Whose  tears',  spontaneous',  crystalli/:e  the  eye', 
When  rigi(l  fiite',  denies  the  poAv'r  to  bless\ 

2  Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

Frr)m  flow'ry  meads',  can  with  that  sigli  compare  ; 
Not  dew-drops  glitt'rinff  in  tlie  morning  ray', 
Seem  near  so  beauteolis  as  that  lalling  tear\ 

3  Devoid  of  fear',  the  fawns  around  thee  play^; 

Emblem  of  peace',  the  dove  before  thee  flies'; 
No  blood-stain'd  traces',  mark  thy  blameless  way'; 
Beneath  thy  leet',  no  hapless  insect  dies^. 

4  Conie',  lovely  nymph',  and  range  the  mead  with  me'. 

To  spring  the  partridge  fiom  the  guileful  foe^: 

From  secret  snares  the  stru£rg!ing  bu-d  to  free': 

And  stop  the  hand  uprais'd  to  give  the  bIow\ 
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5  And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glow-^', 

And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conqu'rin^  gleam'. 
Let  us',  slow  wandrino:  wliere  the  current  flows', 
Save  shiking  flies  that  lloat  along  the  sU'eam^ 

6  Or  UM-n  to  nobler',  greater  la.sks  tjiy  care', 

T«>  me  thy  sympathetic  gills  ininart"': 
TeafJi  me  in  li'ieiKiship's  griel's  to  hear  a  share  , 
AiiiJ  justly  boast  the  gcn'roas  lecling  heart\ 

7  Teacli  me  to  sootli  the  helpless  orphan's  grieP; 

With  timely  aid',  the  widow's  woes  assuage "*; 
To  mis'ry's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief: 
And  be  the  sure  reisource  of  drooping  age\ 

8  So  wfien  the  genial  spring  of  lite  sliall  fade', 

And  sinking  nature  own  the  dread  decay',         * 
Some  soul  congenial  then  may  lond  its  aid  , 
And  gild  the  close  ol"  iile's  eventful  day\ 

SECTION  V. 

Verses  supposed  to  be  ivrinen  hy  JiUxmider  Selkirky  during 
his  solitary  abode  in  the  hlaitd  of  Juan  Fernandez, 

1  I  AM  monarch  ol'all  I  survey\ 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute^; 
From  the  centre^  all  vowvA  to  the  sea'. 

I  am  lord  of  the  l()wr  and  the  brute  . 
Oh  solitude'',  where  are  the  charms'. 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  lace  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarmy\ 

Than  reigii  in  this  horrible  place'. 

2  I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach^; 

^I  must  finish  my  journey  alone^; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech^; 

I  start  at  tlie  sound  of  my  own\ 
The  beasts  th.at  roam  over  the  plain'. 

My  l<)rm  with'  indilfcrence  see': 
Tiiey  are  so  unacquainted  with  man'. 
Their  tanieness  is  shocking  to  nie^. 

3  Society\  friendship',  and  love', 

Divinely  hestow'cl  upon  man',  ; 

Oh,  had  1  the  win^s  ol'a  dove'. 

How  soon  would  1  taste  you  again^! 
My  sorrows  I  tlien  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion'  and  truth^; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age', 

And  be.chcer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youtfc 
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4  Religion'!  what  treasure  untold', 

Resides  in  that  heav'nly  wordM 
INIore  precious  than  silver^  or  gold', 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  attbrd\ 
But  the  sound  ot'the  church-goin^  belK, 

These  vailies^  and  rocks'  never  heard^; 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knelK. 

Or  sniil'd  when  a  sabhath  apj)ear  d\ 

5  Ye  winds  that  liave  made  me  your  sport', 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore'. 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more\ 
My  liriends',  do  tliey  now  and  then  send 

A  wish''  or  a  thouglit  after  me? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend', 

Tliough  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see^. 

6  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mindM 

Compar'd  Avith  the  speed  of  its  flight', 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind', 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light^. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land', 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there^; 
But',  alas'!  recollection  at  hand', 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair^. 

7  But  the  sea-ibwl  is  gone  to  her  nest', 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair^; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest'. 

Ami  I  to  my  cabin  repair\i 
There\s  mercy  in  every  place^; 

And  mercy'— encouraging  thought'! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace', 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot^.  cowfea. 

SECTION  VI. 

Gratitude. 

1  WHEN  all  thy  mercies',  O  my  God'! 

My  rising  soul  surveys', 
Transported  with  the  view',  I'm  lost 
In  wonder\  love',  and  praise\ 

2  O  how  shall  words',  with  equal  warmth', 

The  gratitude  declare'. 
That  glows  Avitliin  my  ravish'd  heartV 
But  Ihon  canst  read  it  there". 

3  Thy  provi^lencc  my  life  sustained', 

And  all  my  wants  redrest , 
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When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay', 
And  hung  upon  the  breast^. 

4  To  all  my  weak  complaints^  and  cries' 

Thy  mercy  lert  an  ear'. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  leam'd', 
To  form  themselves  ui  pray'r'. 

5  Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul', 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd', 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd^. 

6  Whcn^,  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth', 

W  ith  heedless  steps',  I  ran', 
Thine  arm',  unseen',  conveyed  me  safe', 
And  led  me  up  to  man\ 

7  Through  hidden  dangei-s\  toils\  and  deaths'. 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way'*; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice'. 
More  to  be  fear'd  than  they\ 

8  When  worn  with  sickness',  oft  hast  thou', 

With  health  renew'd  my  face"^; 
And',  when  in  sins'*  and  sorrows  sunk', 
Keviv'd  my  soul  ^vith  grace\ 

9  Thy  bounteous  hand',  with  worldly  bliss', 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er^; 
And',  in  a  kind^  and  laitiiilil  friend'. 
Has  doubled  all  my  store\ 

10  Ten  thousand'  thousand  precious  gifts'. 

My  daily  thanks  employ^; 
Nor  Ls  the  least  a  cheerful  heart', 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy^. 

11  Through  ev'rj^  period  of  my  life'. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue^; 
And',  after  death',  in  distant  worlds', 
The  glorious  theme  renew\ 

12  When  nature  fails',  and  day^  and  night' 

Divide  thy  works  no  more'. 
My  ever-grateful  heart',  O  Lord'' 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore\ 

13  Through  all  eternity',  to  thee', 

A  joylul  song  I'li  i  aise^; 
For  O'!  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise'  inPisoM. 
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SECTION  VII. 

•4  man  perisMng  hi  the  snow ;  from  v;hence  rcjlectiom  are 

raised  on  the  misenea  of  life. 
'   AS  thus  tl)e  snows  arise;  and  foii!  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  alon:?  the  darken'd  air; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving^  field,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  otlier  hilis  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  sliag  the  trackless  plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  tlic  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  hut  wanders  on. 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  asiray ; 
Impatient  flouncing  throuii^h  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thouglits  of  home  ;  the  tlionghts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt. 

2  How  sinks  Ids  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  Ids  heart! 
When,  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fimcy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track,  and  blc^st  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  liist, 
And  ov'ry  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  sava^-^  wildeniess  more  wild. 

3  Then  throng  the  busy  &hai:)es  into  his  mind, 

Of  cover'd  i)its,  unfathomably  deep,  x 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  frost ! 

Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge, 

Smooth'd  upwithsr.ow;  and  what  is  land,  unknown 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lalce. 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

4  These  check  his  fearfid  steps ;  and  down  he  suiks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wnmg  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  child;-en,  and  his  friends  unseen. 

5  In  vain  ffjr  him  Ih'  officious  w'lic  piepares 
The  fire  fair-blazina-,  and  the  vestment  Avarm ; 
In  vain  Ins  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingled  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  oT  artless  innocence.     Alas ! 
Nor  wi/c,  lior  children,  more  sliall  he  behold  ; 
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Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping-  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stillen  (1  corse, 
Strctch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

6  Ah.  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasures,  pow'r,  and  atiluence  surround  ; 
They  who  their  thoughlless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste ; 

Ah,  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death,  " 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain ! 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 

Or  more  devouring  flame !     How  many  bleed, 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man ! 

7  HoAV  many  pine  in  want,  and  dimgeon  glooms. 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs !     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Of  misery  !     Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty !     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  ! 
.8  How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress !     Ht)w  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish  !     Though,  Ibnd  man. 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  lite. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appali'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
JRefining  still,  the  social  passions  work.        tiiomsow. 

SECTION  vni. 

»,^  j3  morning  hymn, 

I  THESE  are  thy  ^'^^rious  works,  parent  of  good, 
Almighty  thine  tliis  universal  frame. 
Thus  wond'rous  fair ;  tiiyself  how  wond'rou^  Uien '. 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  hesyens. 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimlv  seen 

K  - 
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In  these  thy  lower  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 

2  Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  song3 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without,  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing;  ye.  in  heaven, 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smilmg  morn 

With  thy  Dri^ht  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world,  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  hini  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  coui-se,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  wlicn  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'at. 

3  Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  dy^&t. 
With  the  fixd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  Ave  c-ther  wand'ring  fires  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  cail'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  maker  still  new  praise. 

4  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 
Krom  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  ^ray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gola. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise ! 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs, 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

5  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  yoiir  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  ev'ry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  y«  living  so\ils ;  ye  birds, 

Tliat  singing,  up  to  heaven's  gale  ascend,  * 
Bear  on  your  wmgs  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

6  Ye  that  m  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  \ 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
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To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song-,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  UNIVERSAL  Lord',  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Has  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.  mii.to»' 


CHAPTER  VL 

PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

Ode  to  content. 

1  O  THOU',  the  nymph  with  placid  eye'! 
O  seldom  found',  yet  ever  nigh'! 

Receive  my  temp'rate  vow^: 
Not  al!  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole', 
Cijn  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul  , 

And  smooth',  unalterM  brow\ 

2  O  come',  in  simplest  vest  array'd', 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  dispfay'd', 

To  bless  my  longing  sight^; 
Thy  mien  compos'd^  ztiy  even  pace\ 
Tiiy  meek  regards  thy  matron  grace'. 

And  chaste  subau'd  delight\ 

3  No  more  by  varying  jpssions  beat', 
O  gently  guide  my  pugrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  celP; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equaf  sky', 
Beneath  thy  soil  indulgent  eye', 

The  modest  virtues  dwelf. 

4  Sinmliclty',  in  attic  vest', 

And  Innocence',  with  candid  breast', 

And  clear  undaunted  eye'j 
And  Hope',  who  points  to  distant  years'. 
Fair',  op'ning  through  tiiis  vale  of  tears', 

A  vista  to  the  sky^. 

5  There  Health',  through  whose  cahn  bosom  glide' 
The  temp'rate  jovs  in  even  tide', 

That  rarely  ebb^  or  flow'; 
And  Patience  there',  thy  sister  meek', 
Presents  her  mild',  unvarying  cheek'. 

To  meet  the  ofTer'd  blow\ 

6  Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage' 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage', 

\V''th  settled  smiles',  to  meet\* 
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Inured  to  toiP  and  bitter  bread', 
He  bow'd  his  meek^  submitted  head^ 
And  ki;is'd  thy  sainted  feet'. 

7  Bui  thou',  O  nymph',  retir'd^  and  coy'! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  lender  tale\? 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground'. 
Moss-rose^  and  violet',  blossom  round', 

And  lily  of  the  vale\ 

8  O  say  whai.soft  propitious  hour 

I  best  may  ciioose  to  hail  thy  pow'r'', 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway\'' 
When  autumn',  Iriendly  to  th3  muse', 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tuits  ditluse', 

And  shed  thy  milder  day'? 

9  Wlien  eve',  her  dewy  star  beneath', 
Thy  balm^  spirit  loves  to  breathe'. 

And  evry  storm  is  laid'?      -  * 

If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  clioice', 
Oft  let  me  liear  thy  soothing  voice'. 

Low  whisp'ring  through  the  shade\      barbauld. 

SECTION  II. 

The  shepherd  and  the  philosoplier 

1  REMOTE  from  cities  lived  a  SAvain', 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain^; 
His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with  age'y 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage  ; 
In  summer's  heat^  and  wimer's  cold', 
He  led  his  flock',  and  penn'd  the  fold'; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  flew', 
Nor  envy^  nor  ambition'  knew^: 

His  wisdom^  and  his  honest  llime'. 
Through  all  the  country',  rais'd  his  name'. 

2  A  deep  philosopher'  (whose  rules 
Of  moral  lite  were  drawn  Irom  schools') 
The  shepherd's  homely  cottage  sought', 
And  thus  explor'd  his  reach  of  thought\ 

,        "  Whence  is  thy  learning  ?     Hath  thy  toil 
'        O'er  bcoks  consum'd  the  midnight  oil'? 

Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  sui-vey'd'. 

And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weigh' d'? 

Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refin'd' 

And  hast  thou  fathom'd  Tally's  mind'? 

Or',  like  the  wise  Ulysses'  thrown'? 

By  vanous  lates',  on  reahns  unknown', 
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Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray'd", 
Their  customs^,  laws',  and  manners  weigh 'd'?" 

3  The  shepherd  modestly  replied', 

"  I  ne'er  tJie  paths  oi"  learning  tried^; 
Nor  have  I  roam'd  in  foreign  parts', 
To  read  mankind\  their  laws'  and  arts^; 
For  man  is  practis'd  in  disguise^; 
He  cheats  the  most  disceniing  eyes\ 
Who  by  that  search  shall  wiser  grow'? 
By  that  ourselves  we  never  know^. 
'1  he  little  knowledge  I  have  gain'd', 
Was  all  from  simple  na.ture  drain'd^; 
Hence  my  lile's  maxims',  took  their  rise', 
Hence  grew  my  settled  liate  ofvice^ 

4  The  daily  labours  of  the  bee'. 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry\ 
Who  can  o])serve  the  careliil  ant'. 
And  not  provide  for  future  want\' 
M^  dog'  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind') 
W  ith  gratitude  inflames  my  m.ind  ; 
I  mark  his  true',  liis  faithful  way', 
And',  in  my  service',  copy  Tray  . 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  love'. 

I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove  . 
The  hen  .  who  from  the  chilly  air', 
W^ith  pious  wing',  protects  her  care', 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  flies  at  large', 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge\ 

5  From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule', 
To  shun  contempt'  and  ridicule'; 
1  never',  with  important  air', 

In  conversation  overbear^ 
Can  grave  and  f)rmal  pass  for  wise ', 
Wlien  men  the  solemn  owl  despise', 
My  tongue  v/ithin  my  lips  I  reiu^; 
For  wlio  talks  much'  must  talk  in  vain''. 
We  from  tiie  wordy  torrent  fly^: 
Who  listens  to  the  chatt'ring  pye^? 
Nor  would  I',  with  felonious  flight''^ 
By  stealth  inv^ade  my  neighbour's  nght*'. 

6  Rapacious  animals  we  hate'; 

Kites\  hawks',  and  wolves',  deserve  iheir  fateV 
Do  not  we  ;ust  abhorrence  find' 
Against  the  toad  and  serpent  kind? 
But  envy\  calumny\  and  spite'. 
Bear  stronger  vspom  in  their  bite\ 
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Thus  ev'ry  object  of  creation'', 

Can  lurnish  hints  to  contenmlation'; 

And',  from  the  most  minute'  and  mean', 

A  virtuous  mitid  can  morals  g'lean\" 
7  "Thy  lame  is  jusl\"  the  sa^e  replies', 

"  Thy  virtue  proves  tiiee  t'-u!y  wis«\ 
I  Pride  olteu  guides  the  author  s  pen\ 

•  Books  as  afiected  are  as  nien^: 

)  IJut  he  who  studies  nature's  laws', 

,'  From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws^; 

And  tiiose',  without  oi:r  schools',  suffice 

To  make  men  moral\  good',  and  wise\"  oat 

SECTION  III. 
The  road  to  happiness  open  to  all  men. 

1  OH  happiness"!  our  being's  end'  and  aim^t 

Good\  pleasure\  ease',  contentM  whate'er  thy  name^; 
That  something-  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh', 
For  which  we  bear  to  live',  or  dare  to  die^: 
Which  still  so  near  us',  yet  beyond  us  lies^; 
0'erlook'd\  seen  double',  by  the  I'ool'  and  wise^; 
Plant  of  celestial  seed',  ifdropt  below', 
Say',  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow\^ 

2  Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shrine', 
O^'  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  nune\^ 
Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield'', 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  fiekr? 

"Where  grows'?  where  grows  it  not\^  if  vain  our  toil', 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture^  not  the  soil '. 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  ha  ppiness  sincere'; 

'Tis  no  where  to  be  I'ound',  or  ec^ry  where'; 

'Tis  never  to  be  Ixuight',  but  always  free^; 

And',  fled  from  monarchs',  St.  Joim'!  dwells  with  thee^. 

3  Ask  of  the  learn'd  tlie  way\     The  learn'dare  blind^; 
This  bids  y.  serve',  and  that  to  shun  mankind': 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action',  some  in  ease^; 
Those  call  it  pleasure',  and  contentment  these*. 
Some  sunk  to  beasts',  find  pleasure  end  in  pain'; 
Some  swell'd  to  gods',  conless  ev'n  virtue  vain^: 

Or  indolent',  to  each  extreme  they  fall'. 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing',  or  doubt  of  aU\ 

4  Who  thus  define  it',  say  they  more'  or  less 
Than  this',  that  happiness'  is  Iiappiness? 
Take  nature's  path',  and  mad  opinions  leave'. 
All  states  can  reach  it',  and  all  iieads  conceive'; 
Obvious  her  goods',  in  no  extreme  they  dwell'; 
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There  needs  but  thinking  ri^ht',  and  meaning  well^ 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  wc  please", 
Equal  is  common  sensed  and  common  ease\ 
Remember',  man'',  "  the  universal  cause', 
Acts  not  by  partial',  but  by  geii'ral  laws^;" 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call''. 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one',  but  aU\  pop* 

SECTION  IV. 
The  goodness  of  Providence* 

1  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare'. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care^; 
His  presence  shall  my  w^ants  supply', 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye^; 
My  noonday  walks  he  shall  attf;nd', 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend'. 

2  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint\ 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant''; 
To  fertile  vales\  and  dewy  meads'. 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads'. 
Where  peaceliil  riv^ers',  soft"^  and  slow', 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow\ 

3  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread', 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread', 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill'. 
For  thou',  O  Lord',  art  with  me  stilf: 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid'. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shaded 

4  Though  in  a  bare  and  rug^^ed  way', 
Through  devious  lonely  wi'.ds  I  stray'. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile^; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile'. 

With  sudden  greens'  and  herbage'  crown'd'. 

And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around\  aduisoiv 

•  SECTION  V. 

The  Creator^s  works  attest  his  greatness, 

THE  spacious  firmament  on  high'. 

With  all  tiie  blue  ethereal  sky', 

And  spangled  heav'ns',  a  shining  frame'. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim': 

Th'  unwearied  sim',  from  day^  to  day'. 

Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display^, 

And  publishes  to  ev'ry  land'. 

The  work  of  an  Ahnighty  hand'^* 
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2  Soon  :is  llie  ev'nin^  sluules  prevaiK, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tule^; 
And',  nig-htly',  to  the  list'iiing  earth'', 
Repeats  the  story  of* her  birtti^; 
Wliilst  all  tlie  stars  that  round  iier  burn', 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn', 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  rolK. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole'^^to  pole\ 

3  What  though',  in  solemn  sik?nce',  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  balT! 
What  though  nor  real  voice^  nor  sound'', 
Amid  tlieir  radiant  orbs  be  found^! 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice'', 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice''; 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine', 
"  The  hand  that  made  us',  is  divine'."  addisow'. 

SECTION  VI. 

An  address  to  the  Deity. 

1  O  THOU''!  whose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh  , 
Whose  "v\'ill  tlie  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey'; 

Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to  flame', 
That  flame  to  tempest',  and  that  tempest  tame'; 
Earth's  meanest  son',  all  trembling',  prostrate  falls', 
And  on  the  bounty  of  thy  goodness  calls\ 

2  O'!  give  the  winds  all  past  ofience  to  sweep'. 
To  scatter  wide',  or  bury  in  the  deep\ 

Thy  pow'r^  my  weakness',  may  I  ever  see'. 
And  wliolly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee\ 
Reign  o'er  my  wilP;  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command',  nor  human  motive  know^! 
If  anger  boil',  let  anger  be  my  praise'. 
And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise\ 
My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distress'd', 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppress"d\ 

3  O'may  my  understanding  ever  read 

This  glonous  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made^! 

May  sea'  and  land\  and  earth '^  and  heav'n',  be  join'd', 

To'brmg  th'  eternal  author  to  my  mind'! 

When  oceans  roaf\  or  awful  thunders  roll'. 

May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance',  shake  my  soul\ 

When  earth's  in  bloom\  or  planets  proudly  shine', 

Adore',  my  heart',  the  Majesty  divined 

4  Grant  I  may  ever',  at  th'j  morning  ray'. 
Open  witli  pray'r  the  consecrated  day'; 
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Tune  thy  great  praise\  and  bid  my  soul  arise'. 
And  Avitii  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies^; 
As  that  advances',  let  my  zeal  improve', 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love^: 
Nor  cease  at  eve',  but  with  the  setting  sun  , 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun\ 

5  And  oh'!  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night', 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite\ 

When  this  world's  shut\  and  awful  planets  rise'. 
Call  on  our  minds',  and  raise  them  to  the  skies^; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight', 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light^; 
How  ev'ry  boist'rous  thought  in  calm  subsides'; 
How  tbe  smooth'd  spirit  into  goodness  glides^! 

6  Oh,  how  divine'!  to  tread  the  milky  way'. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  Day^: 
His  court  admire\  or  for  his  favour  sue'. 

Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew\ 
Pleas'd  to  look  down  and  see  the  world  asleep'; 
While  [  long  vigils  to  its  founder  keep^! 

Canst  thou  not  shake  the  centre'?     Oh  controP, 
Subdue  by  force',  the  rebel  in  my  souP; 
Thou',  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood', 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  bloixl'; 
Teach  me',  with  equal  firmness',  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure',  and  assaulting  pain\ 

7  Oh,  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire'! 
And  with  strong  faith  loment  the  holy  fire^! 
Stretch  out  ray  soul  in  hot)e\  and  grasp  the  prize'. 
Which  in  eternity's  deep  Dosom  liesM 

At  the  greatday  of  recompense  behold', 

Devoid  of  tear',  the  iatal  book  unfold^! 

Then',  wafted  upward  to  the  blissful  seat'. 

From  age'^  to  asre'  my  grateful  song  repear; 

My  Light',  my  jLifc\  my  God\  my'Saviour'  see'. 

And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee^!  youkg. 

SECTION  VII. 
The  pursuit  of  happiness  often  ill  directed. 
1  THE  midnight  moon  serenely  cmiles 
O'er  nature's  soft  repose^; 
No  low'rin^  cloud  obscures  the  sky', 

Nor  ruffling  tempest  blows^. 
2  Now  ev'ry  passion  sinks  to  rest', 
The  throbbing  heart  lies  still'; 
P  9 
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And  varying:  schemes  of  life  no  more 
Distract  the  lab'ring  will\ 

3  In  silence  liush'd  to  reason's  voice'. 

Attends  each  mental  pow'r^: 
Come',  dear  Emilia',  and  enjoy 
Reflection's  lav'rite  hour\ 

4  Come',  v/hile  the  peaceful  scene  invites'', 

Let  *s  search  this  ample  round^; 
Where  shall  the  lovely  fleeting  form 
Of  happiness  be  found\'' 

5  Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 

Of  gay  assemblies  dwell'; 
Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom', 
That  sKides  the  hermit's  cell'? 

6  How  oft  the  laughing-  brow  of  joy', 

A  sick'nin^  heart  concealsM 
And',  through  the  cloister's  deep  recess', 
Invading  sorrow  steals\ 

7  In  vain',  through  beauty\  fortune^  wit', 

The  fugitive  we  trace^; 
It  dwells  not  in  the  faithless  smile'. 
That  brightens  Clodia's  face'. 

8  Perhaps  the  joy  to  these  deny'd', 

The  heart  in  friendship  finds^: 
Ah'!  dear  delusion^  ^ay  conceit' 
Of  visionary  minds^! 

9  Howe'er  our  varying  notions  rove', 

Yet  all  agree  in  one', 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state', 
At  distance  from  our  own^. 

10  O  blind  to  each  induljrent  aim', 

Of  power  supremely  wise', 
Who  fancy  happiness  in  au^ht 
The  hand  of  Heav'n  deniesM 

1 1  Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek\ 

And  vain  what  we  possess', 
Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 
The  passions  into  peace^. 

12  To  temper'd  wishes\  just  desires', 

Is  happiness  confin'd^: 
And',  deaf  to  folly's  call',  attends 
The  music  of  the  iiiina\  cirteji. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

The  fire-side. 

1  DEAR  Chloe',  while  tlie  busy  crowd', 
The  vain\  the  wealthy\  and  the  proud', 

In  folly's  maze  advance'; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice',  we  11  step  aside', 

Nor  loin  the  giddy  dance\ 

2  From  the  gay  world',  we'll  oft;  retire 
To  our  own  family^  and  fire', 

Where  love  our  hours  employs'; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here\ 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near', 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  Joys\ 

3  If  solid  happiness  we  prize'. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies'; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam': 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow'; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow  , 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home^. 

4  Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft', 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat\  the  ark'; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er', 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  sacred  bark\ 

5  Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  pow'rp', 
We',  who  improve  his  golden  hours', 

By  sweet  experience  know'. 
That  marriage  rightly  understood', 
Gives  to  the  tender^  and  the  good', 

A  paradise  below\ 

6  Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  bring'; 
If  tutor'd  right',  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise': 
We'll  form  their  minds',  with  studious  care'. 
To  all  that's  manly',  good',  and  fair'. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies\ 

7  While  they  our  Avisest  hours  engage',  ^ 
They'll  joy  our  youth^,  support ^ur  age'. 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs': 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  evVy  day"^, 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay', 

And  recompense  our  cares'. 
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8  No  borrow'd  joys'!  they  're  all  our  o%vi4  , 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown' 

Or  by  the  world  forgot^: 
Monarchs'!  we  envy  not  your  state''; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great', 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot\ 

9  Our  portion  is  not  large',  indeed  ! 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need^! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few': 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies', 
To  want  no  more  than  may  sufFce^ 

And  make  that  little  do\ 

10  We'll  therefore  relish',  with  content', 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent', 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  pow'r^: 
For  if  our  stock  be  very  small  , 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all', 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour". 

11  To  be  resign'd',  when  ills  betide'. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied', 

And  pleased  with  favours  giv*n': 
DearChloe',  this  is  wisdom's  part*; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart', 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heav'n 

12  We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat', 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweei'; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er'. 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise', 
Nor  grudge  our  sons',  with  envious  eyes'. 

The  refics  of  our  store\ 

13  Thus',  hand^  m  hand',  through  life  we'll  go^ 
Its  checker'd  paths  of  joy'  and  wo'. 

With  cautious  steps',  we'll  tread^; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear  , 
Without  a  trouble^  or  a  fear", 

And  mingle  with  the  dead\ 

14  While  conscience',  like  a  faithful  friend', 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend', 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath^; 
Shall',  when  all  other  comforts  cease', 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace'. 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  drath\  cotton. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Providence  vindicated  in  the  present  state  ofman. 

1  HEAV'N  from  all  creatures',  hides  the  hook  of  fate'; 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd^,  their  present  state^; 
From  brutes'  what  men\  froin  men'  what  spirits  know^ 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below\'* 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day'. 
Had  he  thy  reason',  would  he  skip  and  play'? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last',  he  crops  liie  flow'ry  food' , 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood\ 

2  Oh  blindness  to  the  future'!  kindly  giv'n'. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  lieav'n'; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye',  as  God  of  all', 

A  hero  perish',  or  a  s])arrow  falf ; 

Atoms^  or  systems'  into  ruin  hurl'd'. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst',  and  now  a  world. 

3  Hope  humbly,  then'';  with  trembling  pinions  soai\ 
Wait  the  great  teacher'.  Death';  and  God  adored 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know', 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now^. 
Hope  sprino-s  eternal  in  the  human  breast^: 

Man  never  is',  but  aways  to  be  blest\ 

The  soul',  uneasy \  and  confin'd  from  home', 

Rests^  and  expatiates'  in  a  life  to  come\ 

4  Lo',  the  poor  Indian'!  whose  untutor'd  mind 
vSees  God  in  clouds\  or  hears  him  in  the  wind' ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk^  or  Milky  Way' ; 
Yet',  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n'. 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  liill',  a  humbler  heav'n^: 
Some  s&fer  world  in  dej^th  of  woods  embrac'd 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  Avyste'; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold  » 
No  fiends  torment',  no  Christians  tliirst  for  gold' 

5  To  be',  contents  his  natural  desire^; 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing',  no  seraph's  fire^: 
But  thinks',  admitted  to  that  equal  sky'. 
His  faithlul  dog  shall  bear  hira  company\ 

Go',  wiser  thou'!  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense', 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence^; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such^j 
Say  here  he  gives  too  little',  there  too  mucft\ — 
In  pride',  in  reas'ning  pride',  our  error  lies'; 
All  quit  their  sphere  ,  and  rush  into  the  skies  . 
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Pride  still  is  aiming'  at  the  blest  abodes^; 

Men  would  be  ang-els'',  angels  would  be  gods\ 

Aspiring  to  be  gods',  if  angels  felK, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels',  men  rebeP: 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  ORDER'',  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause\       pope. 

SECTION  X. 

Selfishness  reproved. 

1  HAS  God',  thou  fooF!  work'd  solely  for  thy  good'. 
Thy  jory',  thy  pastime',  thy  attire',  thy  food'? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn', 

For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow'ry  lawn"*. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings'? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice',  joy  elevates  his  wings\ 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat'? 
Loves  of  his  own',  and  raptures  swell  the  note**. 

2  The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride', 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure',  and  the  pride^ 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  tliat  strews  the  plain'? 
The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain^. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year'? 

Part  pays',  and  justly',  the  deserving  steer\ 
Tiie  hog',  that  ploughs  not',  nor  obeys  thy  call', 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all\ 

3  Know',  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care^; 
The  fur  that  Avarms  a  monarch',  warm'd  a  bear^. 
While  man  exclaims',  "  See  all  things  for  my  use^** 
"  See  man  for  mine^l     replies  a  pamper'd  goose^. 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall', 

Who  thinks  all  made  for  one',  not  one  for  all'' 

4  Grant  that  the  pow'rful  still  the  weak  control'; 
Be  man  the  wit'  and  tyrant  of  the  whole^; 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks^:  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants'  and  woes\ 
Say',  will  the  falcon',  stooping  from  above', 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage',  spare  the  dove'? 
Admires  the  jay'  the  insect's  gilded  wings'? 

Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings'? 

5  Man  cares  for  alP:  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods\ 
To  beasts  his  pastures',  and  to  fish  his  floods^; 
For  some  his  int'rest  prompts  him  to  provide\ 
For  more  his  pleasures',  yet  for  more  his  pride\ 
All  fed  on  one  vain  patron',  and  enjov 

Tir  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury\ 
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That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves^ 

He  saves  from  famine\  from  the  savage  saves^i 

Nay',  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast^; 

And',  till  he  ends  the  being',  makes  it  blest^: 

Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke^,  nor  feels  the  pain'. 

Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain\ 

The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before^; 

Thou  too  must  perish',  when  thy  feast  is  o'erM      popjs. 

SECTION  XL 

Human  frailty. 

1  WEAK  and  irresolute  is  man^; 

The  purpose  of  to-day', 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan', 
To-morrow  rends  away\ 

2  The  bow  well  Jjent\  and  smart  the  spring', 

Vice  seems  already  slain  ; 
But.  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string', 
And  it  revives  again^. 

3  Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent'. 

Finds  out  his  weaker  parf; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent', 
But  pleasure  wins  hLs  heart^. 

4  'Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise', 

Through  all  his  heart  we  view'; 
And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies'. 
His  conscience  owns  it  true\ 

5  Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length^, 

And  dangers  little  known', 

A  stranger  to  superior  strength', 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  owi?. 

6  But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast^; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  must  swell  tFie  sail' 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost\  cowpsr. 

SECTION  xn. 

Ode  to  peace. 
COME',pe?xe  of  mind',  delightful  guest 
Return',  and  make  thy  downy  nest^ 

Onc«  more  in  this  sad  heart^: 
Nor  riches  I',  nor  pow'r  pursue'. 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view  ; 

We  therefore  need  not  part^ 
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2  Where  wilt  thou  dwell'y  if  not  w-ith  me', 
From  av'rice''  anj  ambition  free', 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles'; 
For  whom',  alas'!  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  tliat  I  was  wont  to  sliare', 

The  banquet  of  thy  smileis'; 

3  The  great',  the -gay',  shall  they  partake 
The  heav'n  that  thou  aione  canst  make'; 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  sti'eam'. 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead', 
The  grove  and  the  scquester'd  shade', 

To  be  a  g-uest  with  them'? 

4  For  thee  I  panted\  thee  I  priz'd\ 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrific'd 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before^; 
And  shall  [  see  thee  start  away', 
And  helpless',  hopeless',  hear  tliee  say' 

Farewell',  we  meet  no  mope'?  cowpir. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Ode  to  adversity. 

1  DAUGHTER  of  Heav'n',  relentless  power'. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast'. 

Whose  iron  scourge\  and  tott'ring  hour'. 
The  bad  afirjght',^ilrlict  the  best'! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain', 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain" , 
A.nd  purple  t)Tants  vainly  graven 
With  pangs  unfelt  before',  unpit'ied'  and  alone^. 

2  When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue',  his  darling  child',  design'd'. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  nirth'. 
And  bade  to  form  her  infant  _mind\ 
Stern  rugged  nurse'!  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patiotice  many  a  year  she  borc^ 
What  sorrow  was',  thou  bad'st  her  know^; 

And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others  wo^. 

3  Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific',  fly 
Self-pleasing  folly's  idle  hr(y\[\ 

Wild  laughter^  noi3e\  and  thoughtless  joy', 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good\ 
Light  they  disperse^;  and  \\nth  them  go 
The  summer  friend',  the  flatt'rir.g  foe^ . 
By  vain  prosperity  receiv'd', 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth',  and  are  again  believ'd^ 
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4  Wisdom',  in  saole  garb  array 'd', 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  prolbund^j 
And  melancholy',  silent  maid', 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground'. 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend^; 
Warm  charity',  the  gen'ral  friend', 
With  justice  to  herself  severe', 
And  pity',  dropping  soft  the  sadly  pleasing  tear"^ 

5  Oh',  gently',  on  thy  suppliant's  head', 
Dreadnpower',  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand^! 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad', 

Nor  circled  witli  a  vengeful  band', 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen',) 
"With  thund'ring  voice',  and  threat'nuig  mien'. 
With  screaming  horror  s  fun'ral  cry', 
Despair',  and  felt  disease',  and  ghastly  poverty' 

6  Thy  form  benign',  propitious',  wear', 
Thy  milder  influence  impart^; 

Thy  philosophic  train  be  there'. 
To  soften\  not  to  wound  my  heart'. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive'' ; 
Teach  me  to  love',  and  to  forgive^ ; 
Exact  my  own  delects  to  scan"' ; 
What  others  are  to  feel';  and  know  myself  a  man*,   or  at. 

SECTION  XIV. 

The  creation  required  to  praise  iis  Author. 

1  BEGIN',  my  soul',  th'  exalted  layM 
Let  each  enraptur'd  thought  obey', 

And  praise  th'  Almighty's  nam.e^: 
Lo'!  heaven',  and  earthy  and  seas\  and  skies'. 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise'. 

To  swell  th'  inspiring  theme^. 

2  Ye  fields  of  light',  celestial  plains'. 
Where  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns'. 

Ye  scenes  divineiy  fair'l 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  pow'r  proclaim^; 
Ts^  how  he  form'd  your  shining  frame'. 

And  breath'd  the  fluid  air'. 

3  Ye  angels',  catch  the  thrilling  soundl 
While  all  th'  adoring  thrones  around'. 

His  boundless  mercy  sing^: 
Let  ev'ry  list'ning  saint  above'. 
Wake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  love'. 

And  touch  the  sweetest  string\ 
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4  Join'',  ye  loud  spheres',  the  vocal  choir^; 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire', 

The  mig-hty  chorus  aid^: 
Soon  as  gray  ev'ning  gilds  the  plain', 
,         Thou',  moon',  protract  the  Inelting  strain', 
And  praise  him  in  the  shade\ 

5  Thou  heavV  of  heav'ns',  his  vast  abode'; 
Ye  clouds',  proclaim  your  forming  God', 

Who  call'd  yon  worlds  from  night^: 
"  Ye  shade?  dispel'!"— th'  Eternal  said'; 
At  once  th'  involving  darkness  lied',      p 

And  nature  sprung  to  !ight\ 

6  Whate'er  a  blooming  world  contains'. 
That  wings  the  air\  that  skims  the  plains' 

United  praise  bestow^: 
Ye  dragons',  sound  his  awful  name 
To  heav'n  aloud';  and  roar  acclaim', 

Ye  swelling  deeps  below\ 

7  Let  ev'ry  element  rejoice^; 

Ye  thiinders  burst  with  awful  voice'. 

To  HIM  who  bids  you  rolP: 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare', 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  air', 

And  breathe  it  to  the  souf. 

8  To  him',  ye  grateful  cedars',  bow^; 
Ye  tow'ring  mountains',  bending  low', 

Ycur  great  Creator  own^; 
Tell',  when  affrighted  nature  shook'. 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look'. 

And  trembled  at  his  fi-own^ . 

9  Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale\        y 
Ye  insects  flutt'ring  on  the  gale'. 

In  mutual  concourse  rise^; 
Crop  the  gi\.y  rose's  vermeil  bloom^. 
And  waft  its  spoils',  a  sweet  perfume', 

•In  incense  to  the  skies\ 

10  Wake  all  ye  mountain  tribes',  and  sing^; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring'. 

Harmonious  anthems  raise' 
To  HIM  who  shap'd  your  finer  mould'', 
Who  tipp'd  your  glitt'ring  w^ngs  with  gold'. 

And  tun'd  your  voice  to  praise\ 

11  Let  man',  by  nobler  passions  sway'd'. 
The  feeling  heart\  the  judging  head  , 

In  heav'nly  praise  employ  ; 
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Spread  his  tremendous  name  around'. 
Till  heav'n's  broad  arch  riiig^s  back  the  sound'. 
The  gcn'ral  b'lrst  of  joy\ 

12  Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please', 
Nurs'd  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease', 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne^: 
Ye  princes\  rulers',  all  adore^; 
Prajse  him',  ye  ki)ig3',  who  makes  your  pow'r 

An  image  of  his  own\ 

13  Ye  lair',  by  nature  form'd  to  move'', 
O  praise  th'  eternal  source  of  love', 

With  youth's  enliv'ning-  fire': 
Let  age  take  up  the  tuncfuflay^ 
Sigh  his  blcss'd  name^ — tlien  soar  away', 

And  ask  an  angel's  Iyi'e\  ogilvic. 

SECTION  XV. 

Hie  universal  prayer. 

1  FATHER  OF  all'!  m  ev'ry  age', 

In  ev'ry  clime',  ador'd'. 
By  saint\  by  savage\  and  by  sage', 
Jehovah\  Jo\-e^,  or  Lord'! 

2  Thou  GREAT  FIRST  cause',  least  understood', 

Who  ali  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this',  that  Thou  art  good'. 
And  that  myself  am  blind'; 

3  Yet  gave  me',  in  this  dark  estate', 

To  see  the  good  irom  iiP; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate'. 
Left  free  the  human  Avili\ 

4  W^hat  conscience  dictates  to  be  done  , 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do', 
27n*5  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun', 
That  more  than  heav'n  pursue\ 

5  Wliat  blessings  tliy  free  bounty  gives', 

Let  me  not  cas^  away'; 
For  God  is  paid\  wlien  man  receives', 
T'  enjoy',  is  to  obey\ 

6  Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span', 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound'. 
Or  thmk  thee  Lord  alone  of  man'. 
When  thousand  worlds  are  round\ 

7  Let  not  this  weak\  unknowing  liand', 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw'; 
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And  deal  damnation  round  the  land' 
On  each  I  judge  thy  loe\ 

8  If  I  am  right^j  thy  grace  impart', 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay'^; 
If  I  am  wrong',  oh  teach  my  heart 
To  find  tliat  better  wayM 

9  Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride', 

Or  impious  discontent'. 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied', 
Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent\ 

10  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo'; 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see^: 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show', 
That  mercy  show  to  me^. 

11  Mean  though  I  am',  not  wholly  so', 

Since  quicken'd  by  thy  breath': 
O  lead  me  wheresoe'er  I  ^-o'. 

Through  this  day's  life'  or  death^. 

12  This  day',  be  bread"^  and  peace'  my  lof ; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun', 
Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not': 
And  let  thy  will  be  done\ 

13  To  thee',  whose  temple  is  all  space^. 

Whose  altar',  earth\  sea\  skies"; 
One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise'! 

All  nature's  incense  rise\  POPB . 

SECTION  XVI. 

Conr,cience. 
1  O  treach'rous  conscience^!  v/hile  she  seems  to  sleep 

On  rose^  and  myrtle',  lull'd  with  syren  son^'; 

While  she  seems',  nodding  o'er  her  charge  ,  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein'. 

And  give  us  up  to  license',  unrecall'd', 

Unmark'd';— see',  from  behind  her  secret  stand', 

The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault'. 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills\ 

Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen'; 

She  reconnoitres  fancy's  airy  band^, 

A  watchful  foe'!  the  {ormidable  spy', 

List'ning  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp^; 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores' 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity\ 
3  As  all  rapacious  usurers  conceal' 

Their  dooiiisday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs' 
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Thus',  with  indulgence  most  severe',  she  treats 

Us  spendthrifls  of  inestimable  time^; 

Unnoted',  notes  each  moment  mlsapply'd^; 

Ir:  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  ol' brass', 

AV rites  our  whole  history';  wliich  death  shall  read 

In  ev'ry  pale  delinquents  private  ear'; 

And  ju'ilirment  publish';  publish  to  more  worlds 

Than  liils'';  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound'.     Youira. 

SECTION  XVII. 

On  an  infant, 

1  TO  the  dark  and  silent  tomb'. 
Soon  I  hasten'd  from  the  womb^: 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  lite  began', 
Ere  I  measur'd  out  my  spaa\ 

2  I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew': 
I  no  g-ay  delights  could  view  : 
Joyless  sojourner  was  I', 
Only  born  to  weep'  and  die\ — 

3  Happy  infant',  early  bless'd'' 
Rest',  in  peaceful  slumber',  rest'; 
Early  rescu'd  from  the  cares', 
Which  increase  with  growing  years 

4  No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay', 
Sniiiing',  as  they  seem',  and  gay'; 
Short  and  sickly  are  they  all'. 
Hardly  tasted  ere  they  palf . 

5  All  our  gayety  is  vain\ 

All  our  laughter  is  but  pain^, 
Lasting  only',  and  divhie' 
Is  ah  iimocence  like  tliine^ 

SECTION  xvm. 

The  cuckoo. 

1  HAIL',  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood' 

Attendant  on  the  spring'! 
Now  heav'n  repairs  thy  niral  seat'. 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing\ 

2  Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green', 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear^: 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path', 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year'? 
Delightful  visitant'!  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flow'rs', 
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When  heaven  is  fill'd  with  music  sweet 
Of  birds  among"  the  how'r.s\ 

4  The  school-boy',  wand'ring  in  the  wood''. 

To  pull  the  flow'rs  so  gay'', 
Starts  ,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear', 
And  imitates  thy  lay\ 

5  Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom', 

Thou  fly'st  the  vocal  vale\ 
An  annual  guest',  in  otlier  lands'. 
Another  spring  to  hail\ 

6  Sweet  bird'l  thy  bow'r  is  ever  green', 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear^; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song', 
No  winter  in  thy  year^! 

7  O  could  I  fly',  I'd  fiy  with  ihee^; 

We'd  make',  with  social  wing'. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe' 

Companions  of  the  spring'.  LOGijr. 

SECTION  XIX. 
Day,    A  pastoral  in  three  parts, 

MORNING. 

1  IN  the  barn  the  tenant  cock', 

Close  to  partlet  perch'd  on  hi^h'. 

Briskly  crows'  (the  shepherd's  dock't) 

Joe  und  that  the  morning's  nigh^. 

2  Swiftly',  from  the  mountain's  brow'. 

Shadows',  nurs'd  by  night',  retire^; 
And  the  peeping  sunbeam',  now', 
Paiiits  with  gold  the  village  spire\ 

3  Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn'. 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night'. 
And  the  lark  to  meet  the  morn',  ^ 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight^. 

4  From  the  low-roof  d  cottage  ridge'. 

See  the  chatt'ring  swallow  sprin^\ 

Darting  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge' 

Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  v/ing^. 

5  Now  the  pine-tree's  v/aving  top', 

Gently  greets  the  morning  gale ', 
Kidlings',  now',  begin  to  crop 
Daisies',  on  the  dewy  dale^ 

6  From  the  balmy  sweets',  uncloy'd', 

(Restless  till  her  task  be  done',) 
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Now  the  busy  bee 's  employed', 
Sipping  dew  before  the  sun\ 

7  Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock'. 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils'. 
Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock'. 
When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills\ 

8  Colin 's  for  the  promis'd  corn', 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe',) 
Anxious^; — whilst  the  huntsman's  horn'. 
Boldly  sounding',  drowns  his  pipe\ 

9  Sweet' — O  sweet',  the  warbling  throng'. 

On  the  white  emblossora'd  spray M 
Nature's  universal  song'. 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day^. 

NOON. 

10  Fervid  on  the  glitt'ring  flood', 

Now  the  noontide  radiance  glows^: 
Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud', 
Not  a  dew-drop 's  left  the  rose\ 

11  By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines'. 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heat', 
Shelter'd  by  the  branching  pines'. 
Pendent  o'er  his  grassy  seat\ 

12  Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade'. 

Where',  uncheck'd',  the  sunbeams  fall\ 
Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade'  ^ 

By  the  ivy'd  abbey  wair. 

13  Echo',  in  her  airy  round'. 

O'er  the  river\  rock\  and  hill'. 
Cannot  catch  a  single  sqwid'. 
Save  the  clack  of  yonjftr  inill^. 

14  Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland', 

Where  the  streamlet  wanders  eooP; 
Or  with  languid  silence  stand' 
Midway  hi  the  marshy  pool\ 

15  But  from  mountain^  delP,  or  stream'. 

Not  a  flutt'ring  zephyr  springs^; 
Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam'. 
Scorch  its  soft',  its  silken  wings\ 

16  Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir^; 

Nature's  luU'd^ — serene' — and  stifP; 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur', 
Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hiir. 
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17  Lan^id  is  the  landscape  round', 

Till  the  fresh  descending  show'r', 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground'', 
Raises  ev'ry  fainting  flow'r\ 

18  Now  the  hiir — the  hedge'' — are  green\ 

Now  the  warbler's  throat 's  in  tune'; 
Blithesome  is  the  verdant  scene', 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Noon^l 

EVENING. 

19  O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 

Free^;  (the  furrow'd  task  is  done^;) 
Now  the  village  windows  blaze', 
Burnish'd  by  the  setting  sun^. 

20  Now  he  sets  behind  the  hilK, 

Sinking  from  a  ;^olden  sky^: 
Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill', 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye'? 

21  Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go^, 

(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound',) 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow', 
Lengtheii'd  o'er  the  level  ground^^ 

22  Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 

Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome'! 
To  their  high-built  airy  beds', 
See  the  rooks  returning  home^! 

23  As  the  lark',  with  vary'd  tune', 

Carols  to  the  ev'ning  loud'; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon', 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud\ 

24  Now  the  hermit  owlet  peeps', 

From  the  barn'  or  twisted  brake^; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps', 
Curling  on  the  silver  iake\ 

25  As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride', 

Playful  from  its  bosom  springs'; 
To  the  banks  a  rufHed  tide', 
Verges  in  successive  rings\ 

26  Tripping  through  the  silken  grass'. 

O'er  the  path-divided  dale', 
Mark  the  rose-complexion'd  lass'. 
With  her  well-pois'd  milking  pai'/ 

27  Linnets  with  unnumber'd  notes', 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two', 
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Tuning  sweet  tlieir  mellow  throats', 

Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu\  cuiTMiroHlir. 

SECTION  XX. 
The  order  of  nature. 

1  SEE,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  inio  birth. 
Above,  how  liigh  progressive  life  may  go! 
Around,  ho,v  wide!  how  deep  extead  below; 
Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began, 
Nature  ethereal,  human  ;  angel,  man ; 

Beat-t,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  nothing.— On  superior  pow  rs 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours ; 
Or  in  the  fi'U  Tcation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy*d  J 
^From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  ten-thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

2  And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  al\ 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  ikW. 
Let  earth,  unbulanc'd,  Irom  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sk^; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd. 
Being  on  being  Wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  ; 
Heav'n's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 

All  this  dread  order  break— lv>r  whom ?  lor  thee? 
Vile  worm !  Oh  madness !  pride  !  impiety  ! 

3  What  if  the  foot  ordain 'd  the  dust  to  tread. 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 
Just  a  J  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 

To  be  another,  in  this  gen'ral  frnme  : 

Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains. 

The  great  directing  mind  of  all.  ordains. 

4  Al!  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  irature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 

That,  chang'd  through  all,  and  j-ct  in  ail  the  same^ 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
V  Q 
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Lives  throug-h  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  ssraph  that  adores  and  burns : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  ^reat,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 
3  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name  : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heav'n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear: 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction,  w^hich  thou  canst  not  see : 
AJl  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right.        pops* 

SECTION  XXI. 

Confidence  in  divine  protection. 

1  HOW  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  1 
Eternal  wisdom  is  iheir  guide. 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

2  In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt. 
And  breath'd  m  tainted  air. 

3  Thy  mercy  sweetened  ev'ry  soil. 

Made  ev'rv  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpin«  hills  it  warm'd, 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

4  Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  ^vith  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  Avide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  ! 

5  Confufion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulff, 
O'crcame  the  pilot's  art. 
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6  Yet  then,  trom  all  my  ^iefs,  O  Lord  ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  tree ; 
While  in  the  confidence  ol"  pray'r, 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

7  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  him^ 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

8  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  still. 

9  In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaths, 

Thy  goodness  I  '11  adore  ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mere  ies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 
1 0  My  life,  if  thou  preserve  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  aduison. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Hymn  on  a  review  of  the  seasons. 

1  THESE,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father !  these, 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 

Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  v."alks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  soft'ning  air  is  balm; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles, 
And  ev'ry  sense,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 

2  Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 
With  lidit  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shcjots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 

By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whisp'ring  gales. 

3  Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  spreads  la  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter,  awful  Thou !  Avith  cltjuds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd. 
Majestic  darkness  !  On  the  whirhvind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  v/orld  adore ; 
And  humblest  nature  with  Thy  northern  blast. 
Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 

(^7  s) 
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Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd ; 
Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  soff  ning  into  shade, 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

5  But  wand'ring  ofL  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  Ibrth ; 
And.  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

6  Nature,  attend!  join  ev'ry  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  !  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  ! 

Ye,  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles. 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn ! 

7  For  me,  when  1  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blcnvs ;  th%  summer  ray 
Kussets  the  plain ;  inspiring  autumn  gleams ; 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  black'ning  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

8  Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barb'rous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles  ;  'tis  nought  to  me  ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 

In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 

And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy 

9  When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  Bhall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerllil  will  obey ;  there  with  new  povv'rs, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 
Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 

(28  g) 
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Myself  in  hiMj  in  lio^ht  ineffable'. 

Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 

THOMSOir. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

On  solitude. 

1  0  SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid  ! 
Whether  by  noddino-  towers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the  deserts  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning-  tomb. 

Or  climb  the  Andes'  clilte^l  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  HecJa  view  the  thawing  deep, 
Or,  at  the  purj^le  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wiste  survey ; 

You,  recluse,  again  I  woo, 

And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

2  Plum'd  conceit  himself  surveying, 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing," 
Purse-proud  elbowing  insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  puif'd  pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks. 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion,  with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place,)  ^ 
Sparks  of  fire  dissension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-bred  flattery  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck,  grimace's  leer, 
Squint-ey'd  censure's  artful  sneer, 
Ambition's  buskins,  steep'd  in  blood, 
Fly  thy  P'-esence,  Solitude  I 

3  Sage  reflection,  bent  with  years. 
Conscious  virtue,  void  of  fears, 
Muffled  silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditation's  piercing  eye. 
Halcyon  peace  on  moss  recliri'd, 
Retrospect  that  scans  the.  mind. 
Rapt  earth -gazing  revery, 
Blushing  artless  modesty. 
Health  ihat  snuffs  the  morning  air, 
Full-ey'd  truth  with  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  nature's  child, 

Seek  the  solitary  wald. 

4  When  all  nature's  hush'd  asleep, 
Nor  love,  nor  guilt,  their  vigils  keep. 
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Soft  you  leave  your  cavern'd  den, 
And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men  ; 
But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn, 
By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 
Again  you  to  your  wild  retreat, 
And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 
Where,  as  you  pensive  pass  along 
You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song, 
Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 
Or  the  riping  primrose  view. 
Devotion  lends  her  heav'n-plum'd  win^, 
You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

5  But  when  the  midday  fervours  glow, 
To  upland  airy  shades  you  go. 
Where  never  sunburnt  woodman  came, 
Nor  sportsman  chas'd  the  timid  ^ame  : 
And  there,  beneath  an  oak  reclind, 
With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind 

You  sink  to  rest^ 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night. 

From  the  neighb'ring  poplar's  height 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain. 

And  teach  pleas'd  echo  to  complain. 

6  With  you  roses  brighter  bloom, 
Sweeter  ev'ry  sweet  perfume  ; 
Purer  ev'ry  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  ev'ry  wilding  grows; 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 
What  is  fame  ?  An  empty  bubble : 
Gold  ?  A  shining,  constant  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed ! 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed  ? 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain  ; 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 

7  Then  let  me,  sequester'd  fair. 
To  your  sybil  grot  repair ; 
On  yon  hanging  clif!" it  stands, 
Scoop'd  by  nature's  plastic  hands, 
Bosom'd  in  tire  gloomy  shade 

Of  cypress  not  with  age  decaj^'d ; 
Where  the  owl  still  hooting  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits ; 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing  ' 
Whence  tlie  changing  seasons  spring ; 
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Teli  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  nse, 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing-  tail, 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine ; 
The  Dournless  macrocosm's  thine. 
8  Since  in  each  scheme  of  lile  I've  fail'd. 
And  dist/ppoiiitment  seems  entail'd; 
Since  all  on  earth  I  valu'd  most, 
My  guide,  my  stay,  my  friend  is  lort ; 
O  Solitude,  now  give  me  rest, 
And  hush  the  tempest  in  my  breast. 

0  gently  deign  to  guide  my  feet 
To  your  hermit- trodden  seat ; 
W^herc  I  may  live  at  last  my  own, 
W^here  I  at  last  may  die  unknown. 

1  spoke ;  she  turn'd  her  magic  ray ; 
And  thus  she  said,  or  seem  d  to  say : 

9  Youth,  you  're  mistaken,  if  you  think  to  find 
In  shades,  a  med'cine  lor  a  troubled  mind : 
AVan  grief  will  haunt  you  wheresoe'er  you  go, 
Sigh  in  the  breeze,  and  in  the  streamlet  flow. 
There  pale  inaction  pinec  his  lite  away j 
And  satiate  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day: 
'I'here,  naked  frenzy  laughing  wild  with  pain. 
Or  bares  the  blade,  or  plunges  in  the  main : 
There  superstition  broods  o'er  all  lier  fears, 
And  yells  of  demons  in  the  zephyr  hears. 
But  if  a  hermit  you  're  resolv'd  to  dwell, 
And  bid  to  social  life  a  last  farewell ; 

"J'is  impious. 

10  God  never  made  an  independent  man ; 

'Twouid  jar  the  concord  ol'his  general  plan. 

See  every  part  of  that  stupendous  whole, 

"Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ;" 

To  one  great  end,  the  general  good,  conspire. 

From  matter,  brute,  to  man,  to  seraph,  nre. 

Should  man  through  nature  solitary  roarn. 

His  will  his  sovereign,  every  Avhcre  his  home, 

What  force  would  guard  him  froiii  the  lion's  jaw? 

What  s^\^flness  win^  him  from  the  panther's  paw  ? 

Or,  should  fiite  lead  nim  to  some  saler  shore. 

Where  panthers  never  prowl,  nor  lions  roar, 

W^here  liberal  nature  all  her  charm.s  bestows, 

Suns  shine,  bird's  sing,  flowers  bloom,  and  water  flows*- 
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Fool,  dost  thou  think  he  'd  revel  on  the  sidre, 

Absolve  the  care  of  Heav'n,  nor  ask  fpr  more  ? 

Thoug-h  waters  flow'd,  flow'rs  bloom'd,  and  Phoebus  shone, 

He  'd  sigh,  he  'd  murmur,  that  he  was  alone. 

For  know,  the  Maker  on  the  human  brtcot, 

A  sense  of  kindred,  country,  man,  impress'd. 

11  Though  nature's  works  the  ruling  mind  declare, 
And  well  der-erve  inquiry's  serious  care. 

The  God,  (whate'er  misanthropy  may  say,) 
Shines,  beams  in  man  with  most  unclouded  ray. 
What  bo»ts  it  thee  to  fly  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
Hang  o'er  the  sun,  and  with  the  planets  roll  ? 
AVhat  boots  through  space's  farthest  bourns  to  roam  f 
If  thou,  O  man,  a  stranger  art  at  home. 
Then  know  thyself,  the  human  mind  survey; 
The  use,  the  pleasure,  will  the  toil  repay.. 

12  Nor  study  only,  practice  what  you  knov/  s 
Your  life,  your  knowledge,  to  mankind  you  owe. 
With  PI0  ,o's  olive  wreath  the  bays  entwine  ; 
Those  Vt  10  in  study,  should  in  practice  shine. 
Say,  does  the  learned  lord  of  Hagley's  shade, 
Charm  man  so  much  by  mossy  fountains  laid, 
As  when  arous'd,  he  stems  corruption's  course, 
And  shakes  the  senate  with  a  Tully's  force  ? 
When  freedom  gasp'd  beneath  a  Caesar's  feet^ 
Then  public  virtue  might  to  shades  retreat : 
But  where  she  breathes,  the  least  may  useful  be, 
And  freedom,  Britain,  still  belongs  to  thee. 

13  Though  man 's  ungrateful,  or  though  fortune  frown. 
Is  the  reward  of  worth  a  song,  or  crown  ? 

Nor  yet  unrecompens'd  are  virtue's  pains  : 
Good  Allen  lives,  and  bounteous  Brunswick  reigns. 
On  each  condition  disappointments  wait. 
Enter  the  hut  and  force  th  ^  guarded  gate. ' 
Nor  dare  repine,  though  e  rly  friendship  bleed, 
From  love,  the  world,  anc   all  its  cares,  he  's  freed. 
But  know,  adversity  s  tb    child  of  God : 
Whom  Heav'n  approves    f  most,  must  feel  her  rod. 
When  smooth  old  Oceai    and  each  storm  's  asleep, 
Then  ignorance  may  pi     -gli  the  watery  deep  ; 
But  when  the  demons  o.  the  tenipest  rave, 
Skill  must  conduct  the  vessel  through  the  wave. 

14  Sidney,  what  good  man  envies  not  thy  blow.' 
Who  would  not  wish  Anytus*— for  a  foe  ? 
Intrepixi  virtue  triumphs  over,  fate ; 

♦  One  of  ths  accusers  of  Socrates.     , 
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The  good  can  never  be  Unfortunate. 
And  be  this  maxim  graven  in  thy  mind ; 
The  height  of  virtue  is  to  serve  mankind. 
"Bat  when  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head, 
When  memory  Tails,  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled. 
Then  mayst  thou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreat, 
Then  hear  aloof  the  human  tempest  beat; 
Then  will  I  greet  thee  to  my  woodland  cave, 
Allay  the  pangs  of  age,  and  smooth  thy  grave. 

GRAINGER. 
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